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OUR RUSSIAN INTERLUDE. 


BY O. C. H. GIDDY. 


“A report has been received from the British senior naval officer in 
the Baltic that a naval engagement took place in the Gulf of Finland 


early on Aug, 18. 


“Two Russian battleships, the Petropavlovsk and the Andrei Peros- 
vanni, and one destroyer were sunk. A cruiser was also probably 


seriously damaged. 


“The British losses were three coastal motor-boats.”’ 
Admiralty Statement, Aug. 19, 1919. 


To junior officers of the Navy 
the Armistice came generally 
a8 the knell of hopes of high 
alventure. Those who like 
myself went to sea at the age 
of fifteen, were but eighteen in 
November 1918, and we were 
regrettably inclined to forget 
the relief to a mutilated Europe 
and to remember only the 
Weary years at Scapa Flow and 
in the North Sea, years which 
Jutland and lesser skirmishes 
barely quickened with a hint of 

2. 
In those years to us in the 
north there came tales of a 
lew weapon first tried in the 
Dover Patrol and soon to be 
known as the ‘coastal motor- 
boat.’ No ordinary patrol 
boat or tender this, but a 
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fragile hydroplane hull driven 
at forty knots by petrol engines 
of an aeroplane type. No 
wonder that the thought of 
service in these boats excited 
minds weary with the boredom 
of ‘ big ship’ life in the Grand 
Fleet. 

I had volunteered for the 
C.M.B. service early in 1918, 
as soon as it seemed probable 
that I should shortly slough 
off the midshipman for com- 
missioned rank, but the year 
went by without the expected 
appointment, the Armistice 
followed, and in the spring of 
1919 I was quite happily re- 
signed to destroyer duties with 
the Fleet. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, 


however, I was appointed in 
A 
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April 1919 to the C.M.B. base 
at Osea, and not long after- 
wards the opportunity came of 
volunteering for a proposed 
attack on Kronstadt Harbour, 
planned to disable as much of 
the Bolshevist fleet as possible. 

The Russians still had quite 
a@ formidable fleet constituting 
@ serious menace to the new 
States along the littoral. It 
was on paper far more powerful 
than the British cruiser force 
in the Baltic, and, moreover, 
the ships of the Soviet Republic 
lay behind a huge minefield, 
impregnable alike to surface 
ships and submarines; only 
the O.M.B. skimming over the 
moored mines, and drawing but 
a foot or two, could reach 
them. 


When the decision was 


taken to send C.M.B.’s to the 
Baltic, there were few officers 


and fewer mechanics at Osea 
who had had any practical 
experience of C.M.B. technique. 
The deficiency was made up 
by calling in several officers 
who had after the war been 
‘dispersed from the C.M.B. ser- 
vice to general duties, and by 
sending an 8.0.8. to the ex- 
mechanics who by that time 
had returned to their civilian 
occupation. The response of 
the mechanics was wonderful, 
and they left their highly-paid 
jobs to join our hazardous pro- 
ject with fine enthusiasm. So 
somehow a full complement of 
officers and men was scraped 
together. Each C.M.B. carried 
two officers, two mechanics, 
and two seamen; the second 
officer usually being one of the 
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sub-lieutenants who, like my- 
self, were undergoing the train- 
ing course at Osea. The diffi- 
culty of manning being solved, 
there followed a good deal of 
trouble in finding enough sea- 
worthy boats, torpedoes, Lewis- 
guns, and even enough ordinary 
stores. Luckily R.A.F. stores 
were available and eked out 
our own quite adequately, and 
early in July we were ready, 
A well-known — submarine 
officer, Commander Dobson, 
was given the command, and 
we were to be towed by de- 
stroyers across the North Sea, 
through the Baltic to Bjorko 
Sound in Finland, at that time 
much used by our cruisers 
under Admiral Cowan. 

My own boat was an early 
type, No. 244, and my senior 
Lieutenant Napier, who, like 
myself, was still under instruc- 
tion and had no practical ex- 
perience of C.M.B.’s in war. 
Other captains of boats were 
hardly more experienced as 4 
rule, but there was a leavening 
of old hands in Bremner, Day- 
rell Reed, and McBean, the 
latter commanding Dobson's 
‘flagship,’ No. 33. 

Bremner and Napier were to 
take their boats out first, the 
others following a week later, 
80 we left the Blackwater in 
tow of two destroyers early one 
lovely July morning in dead 
calm and a golden mist. The 
weather grew steadily less kind, 
and before we reached the 
Cattegat was blowing a gale. 
Twice our tow parted and J, 
who at that time was sitting i 
some discomfort in the C.M.B., 
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was forced to ‘ abandon ship’ 
and to clamber on board the 
towing destroyer, after securing 
yet another tow rope. Fortu- 
nately this held until we reached 
Copenhagen, but the heavy 
seas had damaged our propeller 
shaft, and a temporary repair 
gave out again on the voyage 
through the Baltic. Our boat 
like all O.M.B.’s was built of 
thin 3-ply wood, a fragile thing 
designed for speed in calm 
water, and it was extraordinary 
that the bad weather did so 
little harm. However, we were 
sufficiently disabled to make it 
obvious that we should do no 
good at Bjorko in our present 
condition, and we put in to 
Revel in Esthonia for repairs, 
there being a floating workshop 
there in the shape of the sub- 
marine depot ship Lweia. 


Bremner took his undamaged 
boat on to Bjorko. 
Revel in 1919 was an amaz- 


ing place: a clearing - house 
for White Russians, Baltic 
Germans, and escaped prisoners 
of war. The native Esthonian 
found the large White Russian 
colony a nuisance, for the two 
races have always been antip- 
athetic, and it was a new 
sensation for an Esthonian to 
patronise a Russian aristocrat. 
We found the officers of the 
Iwcia grown somewhat bored 
with the local attractions, but 
to me, who had spent the war 
years in the prosaic surround- 
ings of Scapa Flow and Ports- 
mouth, the town was fascinat- 
ing, all the more so for the 
undercurrent of excitement in 
view of the coming offensive 
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against the Reds. The mixed 
Esthonian and White army 
was then in a fine enthusiasm, 
heightened by the arrival of a 
freighter carrying a small fleet 
of British tanks complete with 
volunteer British ex - army 
officers. 

Our repairs took three weeks, 
and a few days before we were 
ready the remaining C.M.B.’s 
arrived from England, leaving 
the same day for Bjorko. We 
followed on 16th August and 
moored alongside our tempor- 
ary mother-ship, the Cruiser 
Vindictive, on the 17th. 

Joining the other O.M.B. 
officers in the Vindictive ward- 
room we found that we were 
to ‘stage our show’ immedi- 
ately. Reports from our aero- 
planes showed that the Soviet 
fleet was all in Kronstadt Har- 
bour, with the exception of a 
destroyer acting as guardship 
at the entrance. 

The withdrawal of the 
Soviet ships into the harbour 
complicated our task enor- 


-‘mously. It was one thing to 


attack by night ships lying at 
anchor in open water, or at 
worst steaming slowly and 
trustfully behind the appar- 
ently impregnable curtain of 
mines. Before the war, Kron- 
stadt was supposed to be the 
most strongly defended fortress 
and harbour in the world. The 
mine had since proved more 
potent than the fortress gun, 
but while the ©C.M.B. could 
ignore the mine, the lightest 
gun, even the machine-gun, 
could riddle its frail hull. In 
an attack upon ships in the 
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open sea, a C.M.B. can depend 
upon speed and surprise to 
dart within torpedo range and 
then withdraw almost before 
the victim has time to open 
fire. In such an attack the 
torpedo would probably be fired 
at a distance beyond the effec- 
tive range of machine-guns or 
even pom-poms—which are far 
more deadly to a O.M.B. than 
the slower firing gun of larger 
calibre. But to attack ships 
in a confined harbour means 
running at reduced speed 
through a tortuous entrance 
almost under the nose of bat- 
teries, and firing the torpedo 
at point-blank range. 

It was decided that the best 
course would be to attack on 
@ moonless night just before 
dawn, immediately after a 
bombing raid by our aero- 
planes, which should serve to 
drive the Russian gun crews 
under cover and generally in- 
cline them to look upwards 
rather than out to sea. The 
almanac showed that there was 
little moonlight to be feared 
on the night of 17th August, 
and the previous day the clouds 
were flying high and thick-— 
obscuring the stars but not the 
vision of the bombing pilots. 
After a hurried consultation 
Commander Dobson arranged 
that we should set out from 
Bjorko before midnight, rendez- 
vous at Teriocki and time our 
alrival at the entrance to Kron- 
stadt Harbour when the last 
bomb had just been dropped 
by the ’planes. This plan 
necessitated perfect timing 
and disregarded the danger of 
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breakdown in the high-speed 
C.M.B. engines, which in prac- 
tice had proved a not unfre 
quent occurrence. It is g 
tribute to the mechanics that 
all the boats but one arrived 
with their engines functioning 
perfectly. 

We spent the day of the 
17th in final adjustments to 
the torpedoes, preparing belts 
of Lewis-gun ammunition, and 
engine tests. In the early 
days the Lewis-gun ammunition 
supplied to C.M.B.’s had a 
habit of jamming at awkward 
moments, and we had asked 
for R.A.F. ammunition, which 
was, I believe, hand-picked and 
carried a large proportion of 
tracer bullets—those which 
leave a trail of fire and help 
the gunner to gauge the ac 
curacy of his aim at night. 
Rattling off a belt of this stuff 
in the dark produced a realistie 
firework display. and at Kron- 
stadt proved a disadvantage in 
that it betrayed a _ boats 
position only too clearly. 

We dined that night in the 
Vindictive in comfort and al 
most with ceremony—a privi- 
lege before action in which 
the Navy has a great advan- 
tage over the Army. Being 
@ sub-lieutenant I messed i 
the Gunroom with the other 
boats’ ‘seconds in command, 
presided over by the Vindie 
tive’s sub. and in company 
with some of the R.A.F. pilots 
who were to precede us. Half 
way through dinner some tac 
less fool discovered that we 
were thirteen. Ten years later 
my memory may be at fault, 
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put I think that the first to 
rise was one who did not come 
back next morning. 

Afterwards we walked on the 
quarter-deck for an hour in a 
carefully concealed state of 
excitement ; most of the junior 
officers were eighteen or nine- 
teen years old; only one had 
any presentiment that the ex- 
citing adventure might prove 
more grim than youthful im- 
agination provided for: he was 
a friend of mine and was con- 
vinced that he would not come 
back: nor did he. 

All the boats arrived at the 
Teriocki rendezvous on time, 
and we then set out on a course 
to take us through the chain 
of island forts to the eastern 
side of the entrance to the 
naval harbour. Lieutenant- 
Commander Agar’s boat led, 


acting as pilot, for he had been 
over the greater part of the 


route before. To assist him 
he carried a White Russian 
pilot—an ex-naval officer. At 
intervals of a hundred yards 
or so the C.M.B.’s followed 
Agar in line ahead. It hap- 
pened that my boat, 244, was 
next after Agar’s, because to 
us had been assigned the duty 
of attacking and disabling the 
guardship which aeroplane 
photographs showed to be 
anchored just outside the har- 
bour entrance. This done we 
Were to patrol up and down 
beside the harbour wall making 
4% much play with Lewis-guns 
4% we could to distract the 
Russians’ attention from the 
other boats entering the har- 
bour. I had therefore three 
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Lewis-guns and a revolver, the 
latter probably quite useless, 
but comforting and even thrill- 
ing to feel unaccustomedly 
dangling by my side. Napier 
was, of course, at the wheel, 
our two mechanics below beside 
the two engines, and two sea- 
men with me in the cockpit, 
one to fire a Lewis-gun and the 
other to nurse the torpedo. 

From Teriocki to the forts 
we ran at half speed in pitch 
blackness. From each boat 
could just be seen the grey 
blur of the boat ahead and its 
creamy wake. We glued our 
eyes to Agar’s wash, while the 
steady bass drone of the engines 
made a dignified accompani- 
ment to our passage. It seemed 
incredible as we reached the 
outer island forts that the noise 
of nearly a score of highly- 
tuned engines would not start 
every Russian into immediate 
wakefulness. Actually we in 
the head of the line had nearly 
passed between the last pair 
of islands before the chatter 
of a machine-gun showed that 
someone, somewhere, had 
woken up, and once a bullet 
ripped through the forepart of 
our hull. 

So far I had been keyed up 
to a pitch of nervous exulta- 
tion, Napier and I talking in 
excited whispers, though we 
might almost have shouted 
without being heard a few 
yards away above the engines’ 
exhaust. The machine - gun 
sobered us; we had never 
heard its demented typewriter 
note outside the practice school, 
and the sound is, I think, more 
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instinct with peril than rifle 
fire or artillery. I had been in 
Jutland, but the heaviest 
‘straddle’ of big gun salvoes 
was impersonal, and conveyed 
at any rate to my excited mind 
little thought of physical dan- 
ger. The sound of a machine- 
gun brought the imagination 
hard up against the thought of 
an unseen stream of bullets 
ripping across the water. 
Napier and I looked at each 
other a little wryly, and he 
decided we should all feel more 
comfortable with our lifebelts 
on; the thick kapok seemed 
to be more of a protection 
against a bullet than a thin 
monkey jacket. Of course, the 
idea was futile practically, but 
we felt much better about 
things, and later these same 
lifebelts were appropriately to 


save all our lives. 
Our line cleared the string 
of forts without exciting the 


interest of a searchlight. We 
had now but a quarter of an 
hour or so to run, and we could 
hear the bombing attack of the 
aeroplanes on Kronstadt Island, 
which showed on our starboard 
bow like a vast black whale, lit 
faintly by the flash of explo- 
sions and the distant crash of 
guns. 

As we swept round to bring 
the harbour into view the noise 
ceased ; the bombing had fin- 
ished, and we should be in 
position to attack. In fact, 
we were several minutes late, 
for we had been off our true 
course a little, and the tiny 
interval had the bad effect of 
liberating the Soviet garrison 
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from their dug-outs and the 
ships’ crews from their armour- 
plated refuges: our carefully 
planned synchronisation had 
only the effect of waking them 
up thoroughly. 

Each boat had now worked 
up to full speed, at which the 
roar of the engines is deafening 
—and exhilarating. Our late 
arrival meant that the first wan 
light of the dawn was behind 
us, whereas the harbour wall 
and guardship merged into the 
night and were barely distin- 
guishable as a yet darker part 
of it. We were soon seen, and 
as Agar’s boat turned in its 
tracks—signal that he was oppo- 
site the harbour entrance,—a 
score or so of batteries opened 
on us from, it seemed, all sides. 
At such speed and at this 
culminating moment of our 
long preparation our new-born 
dislike of machine-guns—or any 
other sort of gun—died a 
quickly. 

As Agar turned left we swung 
hard over to the right straight 
for the vague outline of the 
guardship. We must have been 
quite close, and Napier fired 
his torpedo as he came out of 
the turn. We had no chance 
to watch for its success; there 
was @ sudden rush of flame 
and a noise which split the 
surrounding pandemonium into 
nothing. I felt a sharp jab 
in my back, and fell spread- 
eagled across the cockpit. 
There followed what seemed an 
amazing silence. I got up 
again and gaped stupidly before 
I realised that our engines had 
stopped, and the absence of 
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their roar seemed to make the 
silence absolute, although all 
around was the rattle and crash 
of gunfire and the booming of 
the other C.M.B.’s tearing past 
us. 

The silence was broken ridicu- 
lously by the voice of our Welsh 
mechanic, “‘ That’s sugared it,” 
and with it I could look round. 
Napier had disappeared ; though 
I did not know it, the force of 
the explosion of the two or 
three pom-pom shells which 
must have hit us simultaneously 
had blown him uninjured out 
of the cockpit into the waiter. 
I was about to jump below to 
the engines to see if they could 
be restarted, when I saw that 
our boat was split longitudinally 
and another minute would be 
her last. I called the mechanics 
up, and with my two seamen 
we made fumbling efforts to 
free the kapok fenders to form 
some sort of raft. Before we 
could do so—nobody, of course, 
could find a knife, sad com- 
mentary on our seamanship— 
CM.B. 244 subsided gently 
under our feet, and we stepped 
off the disappearing hull into 
the Gulf of Finland. 

The sea was flat, calm, and 
not too cold at first. So much 
had happened in five minutes 
that I felt little interest in 
my situation, but with eager- 
ness I watched the harbour 
mouth into which the rest of 
our flotilla had disappeared. 
Soon above the searchlights a 

flare rose, and heavy 
explosions implied that things 
Were getting busy. At the 
entrance I could now see the de- 
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stroyer guardship more plainly, 
and with bitterness I realised 
that we had missed her with 
our torpedo. She had been the 
instrument of our disaster, how- 
ever, and now she must have 
observed our little cluster of 
bobbing heads in the water, 
for a machine-gun opened fire 
on us and sprayed the water 
diligently. My interest in the 
success of the attack vanished, 
and I made unconsciously comic 
attempts to dive with a lifebelt 
on, with obvious ill-success. 
No one was hit, and the 
destroyer’s attention was di- 
verted after a few minutes by 
the exit of our boats from the 
harbour. 

Two C.M.B.’s emerged at full 
speed, engines roaring, and the 
tracer bullets of their Lewis- 
guns turning each into a fiery 
meteor. They swept by us 
within fifty yards, and though 
in our selfishness we shouted 
to them they could obviously 
not have heard anything above 
their own inferno of sound, nor 
indeed should they have 
stopped, for their only hope 
lay in speed. They disappeared 
in safety, but even bobbing 
there in the water I realised 
that I should have seen more— 
six were to have entered the 
harbour, and ominously I had 
only seen two come out. Much 
later I was to learn that in 
addition to two that were de- 
stroyed, two more were dis- 
abled passing through the chain 
of island forts, though eventu- 
ally they got back safely. 

With the disappearance of 
the two surviving C.M.B.’s 
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the neighbourhood quietened, 
though still the dreadful glare 
of flame in the hidden harbour 
lit the forts into silhouette. 
As my excitement died so the 
water felt more cold, and I 
struck out with the vague 
idea of swimming towards the 
mainland remote from Kron- 
stadt. A kick or two and I 
realised that something had 
happened to my back, and I 
was queerly stiff below the 
waist. This meant resignation 
to the inevitable, and a great 
fatigue enveloping me I let 
my body hang slackly in the 
supporting lifebelt. The tiny 
waves or ripples soon lapped 
over my face, and the involun- 
tary swallowing of water jarred 
me intermittently from those 
other waves of unconsciousness 
that now sapped slowly my 
will to live. I realised stupidly 
that this was drowning, but 
no kaleidoscope of past events 
traditionally lit my brain— 
exhaustion claimed both body 
and mind. ... 

Into the melting outlines of 
my vision a shape appeared 
taking slowly the grey form of 
a boat, manned by white figures 
who might well be the boatmen 
of the Styx. It was a cutter 
from the destroyer guardship, 
which hauled us from the water, 
even Napier, who had swum 
a long way towards the main- 
land. Collapsed in the bottom 
of the boat, I saw that it was 
now dawn. We came along- 
side the destroyer, and still 
half-conscious I was supported 
down to the wardroom with 
the others, the Russian crew 
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crowding round excitedly. Be- 
low I slumped into a chair, 
A sailor stripped off my uni- 
form and brought a jersey and 
trousers, while another gave 
me a@ glass of a steaming straw- 
coloured liquid. This I thought 
delightedly to be whisky until 
I sipped and found it weak tea. 

Nevertheless the emasculate 
stimulant revived me and I 
looked round, to find my own 
shipmates and another officer, 
Bremner, with two of his crew. 
Realising that another C.M.B, 
must have been sunk or cap- 
tured, I shouted cheerfully to 
Bremner across the room. This 
produced a stream of rapid 
German from the only officer 
of the ship present, and I 
gathered that we were to keep 
silent. My admonisher was 
immaculate in uniform topped 
by a boat-cloak, and kept 
excellent discipline over his 
Communist crew; later we 
agreed that he was almost 
certainly a German ex-naval 
officer. 

In stripping my clothes I 
had found a warmer patch of 
damp in the small of my back, 
and investigating, discovered & 
small indented wound ; beyond 
the stiffness in my legs when 
I had tried to swim I had not 
felt it before. It grew painful 
when we were hauled on deck 
and marched over a gangway 
ashore. A large crowd, app® 
rently civilian, for it included 
women, met us hostilely, and 
my elation at our rescue 
changed to an uneasiness % 
to our future. The crowd 
closed round snarling, and spat 
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on us as the guardship’s sea- 
men hustled us through. Re- 
membered tales of the fate of 
White officers tortured with 
Oriental ingenuity came in- 
sistently to my mind, and I 
was in a considerable state 
of depression by the time 
our guards handed us over to 
leather-jerkined soldiers in a 
building outside the dockyard. 

We calculated afterwards that 
we must have been in the water 
for about two hours, and nearly 
as long in the destroyer; by now 
it was full morning. Bremner 
was almost at his last gasp; he 
had fourteen bullet wounds ; 
two of the seamen had flesh 
wounds. Knowing no Russian 
we exhibited our sores like 
beggars, and at last were walked 
off to a surgical ward. White 
overalled doctors and nurses 
dealt with us most efficiently 
if without anzsthetics, and I 
was relieved of some steel 
splinters which had lodged in 
my back when the pom-poms 
hit us. 

Next we were taken before 
a tribunal of commissars, and 
each of us in turn was closely 
questioned beyond earshot of 
the others, this method pre- 
venting our concocting a com- 
mon story. Bremner had been 
detained in the ward; indeed, 
he was in no condition for 
questioning, and the doctors 
were allowed to send him to 
hospital. I followed Napier 
to the inquisition, and was 
examined minutely as to the 
Teason for our attack, the 
Nature of our ©.M.B.’s, and 
the naval policy of England in 
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the Baltic. My imaginative 
story unfortunately tallied little 
with Napier’s inventions, and 
the tribunal lost its temper. 
I was sent like a schoolboy 
into the next room to meditate, 
but with the more adult warn- 
ing that if on re-examination 
I did not tell the truth I would 
be shot “as a spy.” Fortu- 
nately I was not put to the 
test, for when I was called in 
again, the pain of my wound, 
my exhaustion, and the large 
quantity of the Baltic in my 
stomach caused me to vomit 
incontinently over the ex- 
aminer’s table, and in disgrace, 
but undefeated, I was removed 
by indignant guards. 

Tea and dried herring were 
now offered us, but I could eat 
nothing, though later for many 
months I was to regret the 
rejection of a whole herring 
and a piece of black bread. 
After half an hour or so we 
were roused, marched down to 
@® quay and embarked on a 
small steam pinnace. . The in- 
terpreter came with us and 
said we were bound for Petro- 


To my lasting regret I was 
in no condition to take notice 
of the impressive approach up 
the Neva to Petrograd, and 
indeed I did not look about until 
we were landed and with a 
fresh set of guards marched 
off through the streets. Here 
in the city we attracted no 
attention: in Kronstadt the 
civilian interest was ‘embar- 
rassing, for though the damage 
done by the O0.M.B.’s was con- 


fined to the naval harbour, 
A2 
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our bombing aeroplanes tended 
to make us unpopular. But 
in these streets, dressed in 
indistinguishable jerseys and 
trousers, we might have been 
any group of suspect counter- 
revolutionaries whose arrest was 
a daily sight at that time. A 
draggled and pathetic party, 
Napier and our mechanic Rey- 
nish supporting me, we passed 
the Winter Palace, now shabby 
and shot-pocked, and came 
into a street known later to us 
as the Gorochovaya. Here we 
entered a house. 

This was the Cheka prison, 
in Tsarist days the head- 
quarters of the secret police 
and now fulfilling the same 
function for the Bolshevist 
equivalent. A large and noisy 
commissar met us, and separa- 
ting Napier and me from the 
others sent us two under guard 
to a huge room divided by 
wooden partitions into a num- 
ber of cells. Into two of these, 
widely separated, Napier and I 
were introduced. 

My cell was six feet by four, 
matchboarded, and furnished 
with a wooden trestle upon 
which lay a fat and very dirty 
Jew, his head on a yet dirtier 
silk pillow, his body covered by 
a rich but dilapidated fur coat. 
The Jew rose and eagerly 
questioned me, but finding 
French and German equally 
useless, he fell to staring at me. 
I suppose it dawned upon him 
that I was ‘all in,’ for my fat 
Jew laid me on the plank bed, 
covered me with his coat, and 
then sat on the floor to suck 
his teeth philosophically: a 
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Samaritan in spite of his rage, 
I fell asleep, not knowing, 
hardly caring, whether news of 
our capture would reach 
England or whether we should 
die an obscure death in the 
Cheka labyrinths, but deter. 
mined that the crack of doom 
should not disturb my slum- 
ber. 

This cell, this little pigeon- 
hole of the Cheka, bounded my 
life for three weeks. Unlike 
an ordinary prison there was 
no brief period for exercise: | 
only left its matchboarded walls 
to go to the latrine—and one 
visit to the commandant in 
company with Napier. After 
a few days the Jew was taken 
away: his friends in the ad- 
joining cells said to be shot. 
I could talk, in a pidgin mixture 
of English, French, and Ger- 
man, with my neighbours when 
the guards were at a distance; 
Napier was beyond earshot; and 
only once or twice could we 
manage to time our latrine 
visits simultaneously. As 4 
result of one of these we were 
able to rehearse a protest, and 
when we came before the com- 
mandant we overwhelmed the 
interpreter with complaints 
threatening the anger of 
England, the personal inter 
ference of Lord Curzon, and 
even war itself. It did not 
take an English prisoner in 
Russia long to realise that his 
only hope was a_ sustained 
attitude of indignation, the 
noisiest flood of injured rhete 
ric ; ‘ out-talk a Russian, brow- 
beat him, and you establish an 
ascendancy over him. He cal 
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understand fatalism in a cap- 
tive and the proud resignation 
of an aristocrat or the squealing 
of a bourgeois, but to be 
threatened and blustered at 
disturbs his complacency. 
While Napier and I were 
thus solitarily confined, our 
men—three mechanics, a 
stoker petty officer, and two 
seamen ratings—were housed 
in one large room with Russian 
prisoners of every degree. In 
accord with Communist prin- 
ciples we officers were to be 
treated worse than the men, 
and our captors evidently 
thought that the latter would 
appreciate the distinction. 
Though there were no ties of 
long service between us, our 
men, once they heard of our 
situation, lost no time in pro- 
testing that we must join them. 


Nothing happens quickly in 
Russia except a revolution, 
and we spent another week in 


our wooden cells. I grew ex- 
pert in achieving physical exer- 
cise by a sort of slow foxtrot 
step which took me up and 
down within my six-foot boun- 
daries. Exercise did not 
trouble us until some time 
after this, though, for the 
rations were two bowls of fish 
soup and a quarter pound of 
black bread a day. We were 
to get used to this diet, but 
the soup nauseated us at first 
and the insufficiency affected 
men accustomed to plenty of 
good food much more than the 
same men a few months later, 
when vitality had become 
lowered. As hunger for the 
first time in my life laid hold 
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on me, I became the tradi- 
tional prisoner in his dungeon : 
scrawled imaginary menus on 
the walls and drank gallons 
of water to distend my empty 
stomach. The cells were alive 
with cockroaches and fleas: 
the former were embarrassingly 
friendly and were not deterred 
by a high death-rate, the latter 
worked surreptitiously and 
usually safely. Neither were 
as unpleasant as the lice which 
came later. 

Eventually we joined the 
others in the big room—it 
proved to be the end of Sep- 
tember, though my arithmetic 
on the walls of my cell had 
become confused and days of 
the week had no significance. 

It was a relief to be one of a 
crowd again and there were 
many interesting men amongst 
our companions: generals, 
nobles, politicians, speculators, 
thieves, and criminals. The 
room was terribly overcrowded 
and few, except ourselves, 
stayed long. The Bolshevists 
were uneasy and fearful of 
counter-revolution. New pris- 
oners constantly arrived, and a 
considerable proportion were 
with us only a few days before 
being removed again in the 
middle of the night. On such 
occasions we heard in the yard 
beneath the window a motor- 
car start up and run with open 
exhaust. Our Russian friends 
explained that this was always 
done to drown the revolver 
shots of the executioners. 
Queer delicacy ! 

No one was allowed to look 
out of the windows at any 
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time: one of our men chose to 
disregard the warning and a 
sentry in the courtyard below 
fired, the shot clipping the 
window-frame. 

The room soon held an aver- 
age of between one and two 
hundred prisoners. Standing 
up there was space to move, 
but at night we lay on the 
trestle beds, on the floor, with 
bodies touching and heads pil- 
lowed on our neighbour’s stom- 
achs, while over us the in- 
digenous insects marched in 
serried ranks. The sanitary 
arrangements were indescrib- 
able. With the windows wide 
open the stench was still un- 
bearable, and at night Napier 
and I gave up the attempt to 
sleep and paced the hours of 
darkness through, picking our 
steps over the sleepers. 

Week by week the numbers 
grew until we felt that a pro- 
test must somehow be made to 
reach someone in authority. 
The commandant refused to 
see us again, and all the satis- 
faction we got from him was a 
daily visit from a doctor to 
dress my back and the men’s 
wounds. My own hurt had 
been untended all the time in 
the isolation cells, and now the 
doctor’s attention if it saved 
me from gangrene was too late 
to prevent erysipelas, which 
spread over my back and made 
sleep difficult. ; 

We wrote long and urgent 
letters to every authority we 
could think of: Zinoviev, the 
commissar then ruling Petro- 
grad, the Baltic Fleet Sailors’ 
Committee, the Soviet Foreign 
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Office. It seemed unlikely that 
they would bring any result, 
but one day in October the 
commandant sent for us all. 
With him were several men, 
introduced by the interpreter 
as members of the Baltic Fleet 
Committee. We were informed 
that our brother sailors had 
learnt with distress of our 
plight, and that arrangements 
were being made to move us 
to new quarters—hardly prison 
at all. Probably it would be 
to Tsarskoe Selo, the late Tsar’s 
palace in the suburbs, but if 
this could not be managed, 
some home of similar amenities 
would be prepared for our 
reception. 

The sailor-commissars told 
us, too, that our capture had 
been reported to England, 
though not, we afterwards 
found, until some weeks after 
the Admiralty had officially 
posted us as “‘ missing, believed 
killed.” 

This interview cheered us 
immensely, and when some days 
later we were conducted from 
the Gorochovaya to a lorry, 
we lost all scepticism and sup- 
posed our destination to be 
Tsarskoe Selo, whose glories 
our fellow-prisoners had envi- 
ously described. But our jour- 
ney was ominously short; we 
drew up inside a walled court- 
yard alongside a vast stone 
building. Was this the com- 
parable alternative? It was 
the alternative, but a convict 
prison—the Schpalernaya. 

It was like most prisons, I 
suppose; iron ladders rising 
to tier above tier of cells, the 
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whole encircling a central court. 
Each of us was assigned a cell, 
and these were less amateurish 
than the flimsy matchboarding 
of the Gorochovaya. The walls 
were thick stone, the door a 
massive thing with a small iron 
grille, the window high up 
close to the ceiling. The stone 
gave out a chill. The weather 
was still warm, but I had only 
the jersey and trousers from 
the destroyer, reinforced by 
my monkey jacket, which had 
now mysteriously found its way 
Its gold stripe 
on the cuffs was the sole evi- 
dence of my unpopular rank. 

Within the cell all other 
sounds were muted. I sat 
down on the bench feeling 
more depressed than ever 
before. 

An hour or so passed, which 
I employed after the first de- 
spairing minutes in hammering 
at the walls to establish com- 
munication with the others— 
without success. Then came 
@ stir outside the door, which 
opened, and I rose to meet the 
prison commandant. This man, 
Gordienko, once a petty officer 
in the Tsar’s yacht, was a 
picturesque rogue with fierce 
moustachios and a clanking 
cavalry sabre. He was to be 
quite a good friend to us, 
though a sincere Communist. 
I burst into protest according 
to plan, and again it seemed 
to work. He seemed surprised 
that a prisoner could be right- 
eously indignant, and finding 
when he moved on to Napier’s 
cell that here, too, dissatisfac- 
tion was vocal, he promised 
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to do what he could, thrusting 
a handful of cigars into my 
cell as he left. 

We were soon released and 
told we could have quarters 
in the prison hospital, behind 
bars but otherwise in incredible 
luxury ; real beds and bedding 
and the room to ourselves. 
We expressed our qualified 
gratitude, but intimated that 
we should appreciate the beds 
more if we could bathe and 
change our verminous clothing. 
Straightway Gordienko sent us 
to the bath—of the Russian 
type with steaming-room and 
little hand basins. Emerging 
after our first real wash in 
two months, we were given 
clean underlinen, while our 
clothes were scientifically de- 
loused. 

The month we spent in the 
Schpalernaya was the most 
comfortable we experienced in 
Russia. Certainly the food was 
even scarcer than in the Cheka 
prison, but we were clean for 
once, we slept in comfort, and 
my wound improved rapidly 
with proper attention. We 
had half an hour’s exercise a 
day in the central court, walk- 
ing round and round under the 
sentries’ eyes just as does the 
English convict. 

For an interpreter we were 
given a very remarkable and 
delightful man, M. Fabergé, a 
naturalised Russian of Swiss 
birth. This gentleman was a 
member of the famous firm of 
Court jewellers to the Tsar, 
and though he had always kept 
clear of politics was now in 
prison as a counter-revolution- 
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ary hostage. He had a culti- 
vated and charming mind and 
a philosophy which, while re- 
signed, had none of the hopeless 
fatalism of the average Slav. 
Fabergé was allowed the news- 
papers—‘ Pravda’ and ‘ Isves- 
tia, —and so for the first time 
we got the news of the day. 
From old numbers he told us 
of the Russian version of the 
Kronstadt attack. Our boats 
were described as torpedo-boats, 
and they claimed to have sunk 
a half-dozen or so, but made 
no mention of Russian losses. 
Had our attack, then, been 
entirely a failure ? 

More cheerful was the news 
of White successes. In the 
south Denikin was advancing 
on Moscow from Odessa, and 
seemed to have got two-thirds 
of the way. About the Es- 
thonian front the papers were 
more reticent, but Fabergé col- 
lected rumours from all over 
the prison that Judenitch and 
the White army had had an 
amazing success, and according 
to some reports were within 
thirty miles of Petrograd. To 
have something to read again, 
even vicariously through the 
eyes of our interpreter, was a 
delight. Every day the news 
grew more thrilling, and a 
feeling of tension seemed to 
permeate the prison. I talked 
with Fabergé far into the night, 
speculated on the chance of a 
riot in the prison if Judenitch 
entered the town, of an escape 
in the confusion. One day in 
the courtyard during the period 
of exercise I found a short 
length of lead piping and con- 
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cealed it in my sleeve with the 
vague idea of finding it useful 
if escape was practicable. 

During these days Gordienko 
came often to visit us, talking 
and lecturing on Communism 
through our interpreter. We 
laughed and jeered at him, and 
he at us, in the most friendly 
fashion. He promised us daily 
that he would have us shot 
somehow, and we assured him 
that when the Whites took the 
town we would personally see 
to it that he was efficiently 
executed. 

The KEsthonian advance, 
though it reached the suburbs 
and even enveloped Tsarskoe 
Selo (why were we not there 2), 
disconcertingly failed to get 
nearer. But the local Soviet 
was in a panic by now, and 
decided that all valuable ‘ hos- 
tages’ should be evacuated. 
Gordienko came to see us, and 
said we must go by train to 
Moscow. He was genuinely 
sorry to lose us, and as @ 
parting gift saw that we were 
all supplied with naval reefer 
jackets. These came, he told 
us, from murdered counter- 
revolutionaries, but were none 
the less warm for that. 

With regret we said good- 
bye to Fabergé and marched 
out of the Schpalernaya under 
escort. Our route to the rail- 
way station took us along the 
famous Nevsky Prospekt, the 
finest street in Petrograd. Now 
it had acquired a nightmare 
look: the wood blocks paving 
the road were torn up in many 
places for firewood, the proud 
shops which had rivalled those 
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of Paris and London were 
closed. Everywhere plaster 
peeling from walls left them 
scrofulous. The most urgent 
impression was the general 
absence of colour. The women 
wore no bright pretty clothes 
put shawls and grey rags, the 
men shabby overcoats worn as 
cloaks, and none boasted a linen 
collar—fatal insignia of the 
bourgeoisie. There seemed to 
be a great number of soldiers, 
but as few had recognisable 
uniforms it was difficult to tell 
them from the civilians who 
kept themselves warm in cast- 
off army greatcoats. 

At the railway station we 
were overjoyed to meet Brem- 
ner, whom we had not seen 
since we left Kronstadt. He 
had been in hospital all the 
time, and as he said had very 
nearly kicked the bucket. Even 
now he was in no condition to 
travel, indeed the hospital doc- 
tors had warned the Bolshevist 
commissar that to move him 
from his bed might kill him. 
His wounds had been com- 
plicated by erysipelas, and there 
were several splinters of steel 
still in his thigh. 

With a much reinforced 
guard we were packed with a 
miscellaneous collection of 
civilians into a closed cattle 
truck, the floor of which was 
covered with straw but which 
otherwise offered no possibility 
of rest for Bremner. With us 
were several women, and alto- 
gether there were quite a score 
of prisoners in the truck. 

It was dark when the train 
pulled out, and from what I 
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could see when there was a 
chance of looking out of the 
small barred windows, the rest 
of the train was composed of 
similar trucks full of prisoners. 
After a few miles at a crawl 
we stopped near Gatschina, a 
suburb, and suddenly we could 
hear guns. A Russian who 
could talk American conjec- 
tured that the Whites must be 
within a mile or two of the 
railway. 

In spite of the guards’ op- 
position we peered out of the 
windows, and were wildly elated 
to see the flash of gunfire to 
the south, the rattle of machine- 
guns sounding incredibly near, 
while in the distance some big 
guns were thudding in a pleas- 
antly purposeful way. Surely 
this was the heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for escape: I felt the 
lead pipe hidden in my sleeve 
and measured the potentialities 
of the guards. They were mere 
boys who hardly seemed to 
understand their own rifles. 

Napier and I whispered 
together: a quick scramble 
would get us clear of the guards 
and the train, provided the 
door was not locked: the night 
was very dark and it did not 
seem impossible that with a 
little luck we could slip by the 
Bolshevist lines and get safely 
to the White outposts. 

Could we have succeeded ? 
The question was resolved de- 
pressingly enough for us. A 
commissar and _ interpreter 
opened the doors and pro- 
claimed that if any attempt to 
escape was made, all the oc- 
cupants of the truck would be 
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shot. Whether they would 
have dared to do this was open 
to conjecture afterwards, of 
course, but at the time who 
could have risked it ? 

At any rate we did not, and 
the possibilities of an hour of 
crowded adventure remained a 
dream to torture me in the 
months of inaction at Moscow. 

An hour must have passed 
before the train moved off, 
and soon after we left the 
tantalising sounds of battle 
behind. The train gathered 
speed, swayed and rattled along 
the Moscow line, and I lay 
down amongst the straw to 
sleep. 

We were nearly three days 
in that train before it came into 
Moscow. For hours it waited 
in deserted stations, or stood 
supinely amidst vast forests 
apparently forgotten. The 
country on either side of the 
railway was of a nature which 
added to my depression: flat 
and dreary, it seemed hardly 
inhabited, as if the intermin- 
able forests had spread and 
overrun Russia in her misery. 
In Petrograd escape was always 
in my thoughts: the Finnish 
border was but some twenty 
miles away, the Esthonian 
armies nearer still. But now 
I felt I should never be able 
to find my way to the sea again 
through this arid waste. 

During these three days we 
were given no food, except at 
one station where _ soldiers 


brought us bread and tea. 
Some of the Russians in the 
truck had food with them, but 
not enough to spare us any. 
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We were desperate with hunger, 
and once during a stoppage, 
being allowed to get out and 
stretch our legs, we found a 
farm cart filled with potatoes 
and carrots of which we seized 
armfuls and ate them raw, 
much to our subsequent dis- 
comfort. 

When at last we arrived at 
Moscow, some Bolshevist genius 
remembered that it would be 
inconvenient for the English 
to starve, and we were given 
soup and bread. All the pris- 
oners then formed up in two 
parties, one marching off into 
the town—bound, we were told, 
for the Cheka prison,—the other, 
with which we were, was con- 
signed to the Androniev Monas- 
tery, on the outskirts of Mos- 
cow. No attempt was made to 
provide Bremner with any sort 
of conveyance, although he 
was quite incapable of walking. 
We refused to march, and after 
much heated discussion a cart 
was found for him. 

The Androniev Monastery 
was officially described as @ 
concentration camp for foreign 
nationalities, but there were 
many Russians in our party 
and nearly as many women as 
men. We marched in a column, 
and next to us an old lady 
in faded black satin hobbled 
along on high-heeled shoes, 
bent under the weight of 4 
sack bulging with odd belong- 
ings. When we relieved her of 
this, she thanked us in fluent 
English. She was a princess. 
Near us, too, was a huge man 
in a frockcoat, topped incon- 
gruously by a checked cap: 
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he hailed us in American- 
English and was very friendly, 
but the princess warned us that 
he was whispered of as an 
agent - provocateur among the 
prisoners. This accusation we 
were always coming across: it 
complicated prison relationships 
enormously, though naturally 
far more so amongst the Rus- 
sians. Few dared to speak 
of the Soviet with their 
fellows, and often even we 
were sometimes suspect. . Try- 
ing to discuss with a fellow 
prisoner some counter-revolu- 
tionary topic I would find my 
companion change the con- 
versation hurriedly. 

The monastery lies on the 
top of a small hill overlooking 
the town, and appeared most 
impressive in the sunset. The 
white encircling walls were sur- 
mounted by miniature spires 
and domes, the whole bearing 
the Oriental barbaric air which 
makes Moscow such a contrast 
to Petrograd. We passed 
through the great gateway and 
halted inside. Within the walls 
the greater part was a cemetery, 
with a cluster of buildings 
against one side of the wall. 

Napier and I and the six 
men were taken to a building 
separate from the others, and 
entering found two large 
Tooms. In the darkness it was 
some seconds before I realised 
that they were full of British 
soldiers. 

We had been told there were 
British prisoners of war in 
Moscow, but to stumble on 
them this night was pure joy. 
Our depression vanished and 


our hunger too, for crowding 
round to hear our story they 
pressed their carefully hoarded 
food upon us. 

In turn we questioned them. 
They were a mixed collection : 
several officers captured in a 
White Russian mutiny at 
Onega, R.A.F. officers shot 
down at Odessa and Murmansk, 
men of the Royal Fusiliers and 
otherregiments in North Russia. 
They told us that there were 
more English soldiers in the 
town who were allowed to live 
in freedom, being regarded by 
the Bolshevists as conscripts 
because they were in Russia 
before the Armistice, whereas 
our companions were volun- 
teers of the North Russian 
Relief Force. Not many weeks 
before they had been collected 
from various prisons in Moscow 
and concentrated at the Andro- 
niev. It was late before we 
went to sleep. 


We spent five months at the 
Androniev Monastery. In day- 
light we could walk within the 
walls amongst the tombstones 
and talk with the prisoners of 
other nationalities. There was 
a large contingent of French, 
mainly business men, some Ger- 
mans, a few Hungarians, and 
other central Europeans. The 
women were segregated, but 
had the freedom of the ceme- 
tery in the daytime, and there 
were the beginnings of a 
romance or two with the Army 
—and possibly the Navy— 
before we left. 

Food—my memory of Russia 
is bound up with food or the 
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lack of it—was still insufficient, 
and grew less and less as the 
winter wore on. The staple 
diet was soup twice a day. 
At first this was either made 
from fish—we were used to 
that—or horseflesh. I once 
found a pony’s eye in my soup. 
Later it was always made from 
lentils. With it we got half a 
pound of black bread, soon 
reduced to a quarter, each day. 
I think some of us would not 
have survived on this diet, for 
several had been wounded more 
or less severely, and many 
were seized with some form of 
dysentery before the winter 
passed. But we were saved 
by one of the most courageous 
men I have ever met—Mr 
North, the chaplain of the 
English colony. 

For some reason Mr North 
had been allowed to keep his 
freedom and his rectory, and 
with the half-dozen or so Eng- 
lish men and women who were 
still at liberty in Moscow, and 
helped by the English ‘ con- 
script’ soldiers, he maintained 
a weekly service of food parcels 
to the monastery. Food grew 
terribly scarce that winter, and 
how the chaplain bought it, 
and how he borrowed the vast 
sums of roubles with which to 
pay for it, we never knew. 
Shared out, it could not be 
much for each man, but it kept 
us going and varied the deadly 
monotony of the prison diet. 

Since the Petrograd Schpa- 
lernaya our personal cleanliness 
had sadly deteriorated, and 
lice never left us again until we 
left Russia. We could wash 


under @ pump in the yard, and 
some few times we were marched 
to the public baths. Our clothes 
were washed by the women, 
whom we paid in bread, when 
we could spare it. 

Not long after our arrival we 
introduced to the Army our 
theory of the indignant protest, 
and a letter was written to the 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs 
with various demands. It 
worked, and Litvinoff paid us 
a visit. He said he was on 
the point of leaving for Copen- 
hagen, where he hoped to open 
negotiations for our exchange 
with the Russians interned in 
France and England. He prom- 
ised to carry letters for us: 
we could each write two. They 
reached England safely just 
before Christmas, the first news 
my family had of me beyond 
the official notice of my 
capture. Litvinoff’s visit did 
not bring us our immediate 
needs — more food, warmer 
clothes,—but it was very cheer- 
ing, being the first indication 
that our captivity might some 
day be ended by an exchange. 
It came opportunely, for our 
hopes of a White success were 
completely dashed. Koltchak 
was dead, Denikin and Jude- 
nitch beaten and in defeat, all 
within a few weeks. 

We saw the newspapers, an 
officer who had been in Russia 
before the war acting as trans- 
lator. The interminable nego- 
tiations between Litvinoff and 
O’Grady kept us in continual 
tension. My nerves suffered ; 
I hoped against hope that we 
should be exchanged before 
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Christmas, then before the end 
of January, then before Easter, 
as each time one side or the 
other broke off the parleys. 

The officers lived with the 
men in the two rooms, with no 
distinction in the eyes of the 
Bolshevists. With the ever 
present Communist propaganda 
of class warfare and the friction 
of propinquity, it would not 
have been surprising if our rela- 
tions with the men had grown 
difficult, but there was not a 
trace of indiscipline, and they 
were intensely loyal. The com- 
mandant had no sense of hu- 
mour like our friend Gordienko, 
and was impotently infuriated 
when he harangued the men 
through an interpreter on the 
advantages of embracing the 
Bolshevist faith and was 
greeted with titanic laughter. 
He persevered and tried to 
teach us to sing the ‘ Inter- 
nationale,’ but someone dis- 
eovered that the tune was quite 
like ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales.’ He did not know what 
we were singing, and the inter- 
preter failed to tell him, so 
everyone was satisfied. 

Until Christmas the winter 
was mild, but with the new 
year it grew really cold. Few 
of us had felt such cold before. 
Normally in Russia houses in 
winter are kept at a high 
temperature inside by furnaces 
and stoves and double win- 
dows, but every year since the 
Tevolution transport had be- 
come more dislocated, and fuel 
was desperately scarce in Mos- 
cow, though vast forests were 
Within a few miles. For our 
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stove we never had anything 
but young green wood, which 
burnt sourly and smokily with 
but poor heat. 

In the daytime we could 
keep moving, but at night, as 
the temperature fell below zero 
Fahrenheit, and lower still, it 
was excruciatingly cold. We 
slept fully dressed on the trestle 
beds, but the allowance was 
one blanket apiece, and the 
cold struck upwards from the 
floor. The pump in the yard 
froze. We brought in lumps 
of ice and washed over the 
stove. The naval prisoners 
were perhaps worst off for 
clothes, for we had been cap- 
tured in August in the thinnest 
garments, and Gordienko’s gifts 
were not substantial; but we 
had the advantage as regards 
headgear. Arriving in Moscow 
without covering for our heads, 
we worried the commandant 
until he gave us the sheepskin 
caps issued to the Red Army. 
The soldiers, on the other hand, 
found their service caps little 
protection in a wind, and sev- 
eral had badly frost-bitten ears. 

January, February, and 
March went by, each holding 
the promise of release by ex- 
change, each disappointing in 
turn. The Litvinoff-O’Grady 
negotiations were constantly 
being broken off and reopened, 
until it seemed incredible that 
anything would ever come of 
them. <A few visitors from the 
outside world drifted through 
Moscow, mainly newspaper cor- 
respondents, and some came 
to see us, two English and one 
American, from whom we got 
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a little news of England, and 
from one the authentic story 
of the Kronstadt raid, which 
cheered us up considerably, 
for at times we had thought it 
might have been all a failure. 
We heard of other visitors to 
Russia; Colonel L’Estrange 
Malone was in Moscow, but 
did not come to see us. 

Beyond the exhortations of 
Gordienko and the Androniev 
commandant, and an  in- 
exhaustible supply of printed 
propaganda in comic English, 
there was but one attempt to 
convert officers to Bolshevism. 
One day the commandant sent 
for Napier and me (Bremner 
being still incapacitated), and 
we were presented to a collec- 
tion of strange commissars. 
It was explained to us that one 
or more of the lost C.M.B.’s had 
been salvaged, and the Soviet 
experts were much impressed 
by their possibilities. Would 
we please go to Petrograd and 
supervise their repair and the 
building of replicas? We 
should be accorded complete 
freedom: Napier would be given 
the rank of Captain in the 
Baltic Fleet, while I should 
be something nearly as grand, 
a sort of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander I think. The whole 
proposition had a delightfully 
comic opera air. 

I do not know how the strain 
of waiting for release affected 
the prisoners of war in Ger- 
many. I had thought myself 
normally placid, but whether 
it was due to the conditions 
and the lack of food, or to the 
continual false reports of suc- 


cessfully concluded negotiations 
at Copenhagen, somehow I grew 
highly strung and _ irritable, 
It became only too easy to 
bicker with one’s companions, 
and it was probably fortunate 
that officers and men were 
mixed together, because one 
had to be circumspect in 
‘setting an example.’ 

My own troubles were com- 
plicated by dysentery, and 
though there was a doctor in 
the monastery he had no drugs 
to treat it with. The only 
sanitary arrangements were 
several hundred yards away 
from our building, in the open, 
so I had little sleep at night. 
Most of us suffered more or 
less in the same way. The 
air grew colder and colder: 
one day the temperature was 
28 degrees below zero—nearly 
sixty degrees of frost. The 
food became worse. Potato 
soup was now often substituted 
for lentil, and the potatoes 
were always frozen and usually 
rotten. 

Ultimately, of course, 4 
rumour proved to be true and 
our exchange for Russian 
prisoners was arranged. This 
was towards the middle of 
March. Three men who had 
been seriously wounded— 


Bremner and two soldiers—. 


were sent home first. Three 
weeks followed, during which 
several truck-loads of food 
supplies consigned to Mr North 
arrived, and we ate meat (de 
licious bully), tinned butter, 
condensed milk, and smoked 
English cigarettes again. 

The men were next to go. 
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In accordance with Bolshevist 
principles the officers were to 
be kept back until the last 
‘moment, as trump cards. With 
our experience of the delicacy 
of any parleys with the Soviet, 
most of us a8 we stood at the 
salute while the men marched 
cheering out of the monastery 
could not help wondering 
whether we were really quite 
out of the wood yet. It might 
be convenient for the Bol- 
shevists to break off the present 
negotiations and use us as @ 
lever to force concessions from 
England. 

However, this was un- 
necessary pessimism. After a 
few weeks we were told we 
were to be repatriated in two 
batches, the first immediately. 
The first party was mainly 
made up of married officers 
and those urgently needing 
medical attention. Napier had 
accidentally cut an artery and 
some nerves in his wrist, in 
falling on some glass, and he 
went in the first batch. He 
and I had had some adventures 
together since we first sipped 
Plymouth gin at Osea Island. 

My last fortnight in Moscow 
was an odd experience. The 
Soviet Foreign Office for some 
reason decided that we should 
not leave Russia without a 
favourable impression. Though 
we had still to sleep at the 
Androniev, almost daily some 
English - speaking commissar 
(generally one Rosenberg) 
fetched us and took us on @ 
tour of the sights of the town. 
It was intensely interesting. 
The walk down the hill from 
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the monastery into the town, 
our boots making the crisp 
snow squeak metallically, was 
a lovely experience. The sun 
lit the hundreds of gilt-domed 
churches, and as we neared the 
high walls of the Kremlin the 
church of St Basil came into 
view. Not the imagination of 
Bakst or Dulac could invent a 
more incredible piece of archi- 
tecture: spires and domes like 
pineapples, cucumbers, pome- 
granates, all painted with crude 
and childish colours, yet the 
whole of it looking entirely 
congruous in the Byzantine 
town. Moscow should always 
be seen in winter: snow is its 
natural setting. The brilliant 
whiteness concealed the forlorn 
bedraggled detail of the houses 
and shops, which had made 
Petrograd such a nightmare 
place. In winter sunshine even 
Bolshevism cannot make Mos- 
cow look anything but gay at 
first glance. 

The young gentlemen from 
the Foreigr Office showed us 
all over the Kremlin. We saw 
both the new and the old 
Imperial palaces, the new a 
spectacular but not wholly 
successful imitation of more 
western palaces, the old unique 
with its bizarre tiny rooms and 
the bright clash of colours we 
see in Diaghileff ballet settings. 
We saw picture galleries dull 
and interesting, the remarkable 
collections of armour and silver 
in the Kremlin. We saw the 
Crown Jewels, apparently in- 
tact, and to me far more im- 
pressive than our own in the 
Tower. 
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In the evenings we went to 
the theatre! At least, we went 
three times. Once to a musical 
comedy, a sort of Muscovite 
Merry Widow, very poor. 
Another night to the ballet, 
‘where we sat in the Tsar’s box, 
now assigned to the Foreign 
Office. The tiers of boxes on 
either side were filled with 
ragged proletarians, who, if they 
spat indiscriminately, followed 
the ballet with at least the 
discrimination of the stalls 
in London. I saw the ballet 
as it should be performed: 
on @ huge stage with a cast 
of some hundreds, superbly 
dressed and produced. One 
ballet only—The Humpbacked 
Horse — occupied the whole 
evening. The commissar told 
me the two prima ballerinas 
were aged respectively fifty 
and eighteen, but they were 
indistinguishable in grace and 
skill. Watching from that box 
I forgot completely that I had 
spent eight months in prison 
—until an insect I knew well 
crawled across my cheek. | 

Our third visit to the theatre 
was to see the Barber of Seville, 
in which Chaliapin took the 
Don. He had not then left 
Russia since the Revolution. 
The bass part in that opera 
is, of course, rather insignifi- 
cant, but his acting was extra- 
ordinarily impressive. He had 
heard we were in front, and we 
were invited to his dressing- 
room afterwards. 

The last remnants of the 
British colony were to travel 
with us. Since the wife of an 
Englishman naturally took his 
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nationality, my unmarried 
countrymen suddenly became 
intensely eligible, and were 
besieged by Russian women 
who wanted to get across the 
frontier. A Soviet marriage 
was sufficient, and there were 
several instances of alliances 
formed in Moscow or Petrograd 
and dissolved in Finland; not- 
ably a most impressive old 
lady, widow of a distinguished 
admiral, who married a young 
man in the English cold storage 
company and parted from him 
with mutual esteem in Helsing- 
fors. 

Almost with a sense of anti- 
climax the day of our de- 
parture arrived. At the station 
we met Mr and Mrs North and 
a crowd of British civilians— 
nearly all of them straight 
from prison. Among them was 
Captain Francis M‘Cullough. 
The train provided was one 
under the control of the Foreign 
Commissary and was almost 
luxurious, and the journey to 
Petrograd was done in fairly 
good time. 

The train did not pass 
through Petrograd, but skirted 
the suburbs. Some of us had 
found that the Foreign Office 
guards were less strict than 
those of the Army and Cheka, 
and we liked to sit on the roof 
of the train to command 4 
better view. 

Round Petrograd and all the 
way to the Finnish border the 
earthworks of the Russian de- 
fences were prominent and 
elaborate. I and a subaltern 
in the Guards, Eccles, were 
more interested than most, and, 
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indeed, our liking for the train 
roof nearly left us decapitated 
within sight of the frontier. 
We were both standing up on 
the roof to get a better view 
of some trench lines when the 
train passed under a slack 
telegraph wire, which caught 
Kecles on the back of the neck 
and flung him face down, while 
the bight of wire passing on 
took me in the throat and sent 
me flat on my back. 

The train was only doing 
fifteen miles an hour or so, and 
we got off with bruises and 
slightly cut necks, both luckily 
managing to avoid falling off 
the coach. 

The train stopped a few hun- 
dred yards from the frontier 
wire, and in turn we were 
thoroughly searched. Poor Mr 
North had been able to take 


with him very few of his be- 
longings from the Moscow ree- 
tory, and most of these were 
stolen by the soldiers in the 
search. 

The civilians went across the 
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frontier first, then the Norths, 
the officers last. The actual 
border of Finland and Russia 
is. formed by a very swift 
stream running between high 
banks, across which a temporary 
foot-bridge was slung. 

On the Russian side a knot 
of Red Army soldiers and com- 
missars stood, in leather jackets 
and greatcoats, smoking and 
laughing together. On the Fin- 
nish side a platoon of infantry, 
very smart in steel helmets 
and field grey, was drawn up 
in line, beside them a few 
civilians and a British staff 
officer. 

When it came to our turn 
there was some competition as 
to who should have the privi- 
lege of. crossing last, which 
narrowed down to the two 
colonels, one of infantry and 
one of the R.A.F. <A few 
minutes’ argument proved the 
infantryman, Colonel Andrews, 
to have the sanction of seniority, 
and he made our last bow to 
the Soviet. 








AUGUSTUS DE VERE had been 
born ‘ Weir,’ and had taken the 
name of ‘de Vere’ by Deed 
Poll. He came of excellent 
middle-class stock, which by 
rigid devotion to the family 
motto, Altiora peto, had now 
fairly substantiated its claim 
to be considered upper middle 
class. The two generations 
from Augustus’ grandfather to 
Augustus had produced a most 
notable social advance, and 
the grandson could still re- 
member how, as a small boy, 
he had been jarred by certain 
of the more regrettable table 
manners of his grandsire, in- 
cluding the excessive use of a 
knife in the consumption of 
cheese, and the occasional em- 
ployment of a fork for inter- 
dental adjustments. However, 
the de Vere family had now 
not only eliminated such atro- 
cities from its representatives, 
but had acquired complete mas- 
tery over the proper direction 
of the tilt of a nearly finished 
plate of soup, the exact angle 
of the little finger when im- 
bibing—in short, all the Things 
that Really Matter in this life. 

But the crown of the arch 
of this family’s ascent was un- 
doubtedly Augustus. Just the 
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right side of thirty, handsome, 
debonair, full of haut ton (had 
he been born earlier he would 
have been called ‘ vastly gen- 
teel’), he emanated a certain 
aroma of graceful and engaging 
ineffectiveness. You may cor- 
rectly surmise that he had been 
at a Public School (a real Publie 
School—one of those that Mat- 
tered) and at the University, 
whence he emerged without a 
degree, but with so compre- 
hensive a Code of Prohibita 
(each of which was “ One of 
the Things a Fellow Can’t Do, 
you know’’) that it became 
increasingly apparent—to his 
hearers, that there were re- 
markably few Things a Fellow 
Could Do—and to himself, that 
the making of money was not 
one. 

For Augustus was ‘at the 
Bar ’—that is to say, he had 
passed an examination and had 
emerged theoretically qualified, 
but, in fact, entirely incom- 
petent to conduct a case. He 
had paid £100 or so to be 
‘called,’ another £100 for the 
privilege of browsing on the 
briefs and papers of a senior 
(too successful to have time to 
give him any attention), while 
his other privileges included 
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those of having his name on 
a door, of subscribing to legal 
charities, of taking beautiful 
ladies to the Temple Church, 
and of being asked by smiling 
people, who consider a barrister 
a fair- mark for impertinences, 
whether he had ever had a 
brief. 

To this he could truthfully 
answer ‘yes, having on at 
least one occasion been em- 
ployed by the well-known solici- 
tors, Messrs Few & Farbetween 
of Angel Court, E.C., in a case 
in which he had risen at the 
proper moment and said, 
“M’lud, I consent on behalf 
of the mortgagees,” with a 
confidence commanding the ad- 
miration of all onlookers. 

However, in spite of this 
notable success, it was rapidly 
borne in upon him that he was 
one of the many that are 
‘called’ but not one of the 
few that are chosen; and he 
discovered—as a dismally large 
number have and will—that in 
modern times the Law and the 
Profits do not invariably com- 
bine. 

Consequently the one and 
only Augustus found himself 
very hard up—an experience 
both unpleasant and humiliat- 
ing, but a great cold-douche 
Fact. He shrank from repair- 
ing his fortunes by marrying 
money, for his sedulously fos- 
tered esthetic sense made the 
unreasonable demand of beauty 
in a wife, and he had failed 
hitherto to meet anyone who 
united comeliness with cash to 
& degree that made the pros- 
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pect of matrimony tolerable. 
He had had transactions with | 
moneylenders, whom he called 
“damned swine,” possibly be- 
cause he had cast before them 
the pearls bequeathed to him 
by his mother for a wife who 
had never materialised. 

As a last and desperate resort 
it actually occurred to him to 
seek some sort of employment, 
and he inserted a notice in 
‘The Times ’ (no de Vere could 
be connected with any paper 
but ‘The Times,’ or possibly 
‘The Morning Post’) to the 
effect that a Gentleman of 
Culture and Refinement re- 
quired @ Position of Trust, in 
which the words ‘ Public School’ 
and ‘ University’ appeared in 
larger print than the others. 
Incomprehensibly enough, he 
received no letters in reply. 

Matters financial went from 
bad to worse, and it was about 
the time when he really felt 
on his uppers—his beautiful 
box-calf uppers—that he met 
the person destined to change 
the whole course of his life. 

I refer to the Professor. 


Il. 


The scene of this historic 
meeting was Bond Street at 
its ‘crowded hour’ on a bril- 
liant May afternoon. Augustus 
was doing the approved crawl 
at about one mile an hour, 
hiding a heart of lead beneath 
a flawless (though unpaid for) 
exterior, such as would have 
waked to ecstasy the Editor of 
‘The Tailor and Cutter.’ His 
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objective was his club in St 
James’ Street, where it was his 
wont to imperil an already 
insufficient income at a green 
baize table with three other 
lilies of the field. 

Suddenly a lady came rapidly 
out of a shop, and crossing the 
pavement to enter a waiting 
car, collided with the young 
man. He apologised with the 
smile which was one of his 
chief social assets. The lady 
accepted his apology cordially 
—a trifle too cordially, he 
thought,—and he found her 
eyes fixed on him in unmistak- 
able admiration. This would 
have been more pleasing to 
him if the lady’s general ap- 
pearance had suggested a 
greater refinement, and if she 
had not diffused such a per- 
fumed and arrogant opulence. 

He lifted his hat and resumed 
his way with a slight frisson 
of disgust. It was always the 
wrong people who had the 
money. 

Shortly afterwards he ob- 
served approaching him an old 
man whose aspect combined 
the reverend with the snuffy 
in such fashion as inevitably 
to suggest the sage. Two fine 
and powerful eyes focussed 
upon him through gold-rimmed 
spectacles a penetrating, almost 
pitying gaze. Then, as if satis- 
fied with the result of his 
investigations, the old man had 
the temerity to thrust a printed 
slip into Augustus’ daintily 
gloved hand, and passed on 
without a word. 

Augustus, to his astonish- 
ment—for carrying things in 
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Bond Street is “‘One of the 
Things a Fellow Can’t Do,”— 
discovered that he had ac- 
cepted the slip; and he was 
about to crumple it and hurl 
it from him, when his eye was 
arrested by the first line. 

He read the paper through. 
It ran thus :— 


Are You Over-educated ? 
Are You too Refined to be 
Successful ? 

Then Come and be De-educated. 
Come and be Vulgarised. 
Refinement painlessly Extracted 
in Six Visits. 
Disadvantages of Public School 
and University Education 
speedily removed. 
Treatment of Eton Manner a 
Speciality. 
Permanent Cures even in most 
Advanced Combinations of Eton 
and ‘ The House.’ 

Come and be made One of 
Nature’s Gentlemen. 
Consult Professor Circe. 
Hours—11-4. 


Then followed an address in 
quite a fashionable district of 
London, with a Telegraphic 
Address, ‘ Metamorphosis, Lon- 
don.? 

Augustus crushed the paper 
into a ball, but he put it in 
his pocket, and later, at his 
club, withdrew it very furtively 
in a quiet corner and re-read it. 

He had been a remarkable- 
looking old man, with very 
strange eyes, almost hypnotic. 


Il, 


Augustus de Vere actually 
went to that old man, which 
clearly shows the desperate 


state of his mind. But he 
could not nerve himself to ring 
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the bell of the house for quite 
along time, and even then was 
retreating, when the butler sud- 
denly appeared and hailed him 
as he stood on the pavement. 

“Step in, sir. The Pro- 
fessor’s expecting you.” 

This was uncanny, but to 
show fear is “‘One of the 
Things a Fellow Can’t Do’’— 
ai any rate before a butler; 
and a@ moment later Augustus 
was ushered into the Professor’s 
consulting-room. 

The Professor rose. “ Good- 
afternoon, sir,” he began. 
“Eton? No, I see you’re not. 
That'll make it easier, but still, 
h'm ’’—and he looked Augustus 
up and down appraisingly,— 
“there’s plenty of room for 
treatment. You will have read 
my Prospectus—yes ? I make 
Men, sir—and successful Men. 
I kill the Finer Feelings; they 
are the enemies of Initiative, 
the sworn foes of Push and 
Snap and Bounce. I give a 
new set of Values. I diminish 
the Things that Jar. I give a 
Hide, an Epidermis. 

“Now, take your case. You 
have been so over-educated, 
not in mental erudition—for of 
that I’ acquit you at a glance,— 
but in that peculiar unbroken 
tradition of customs, conven- 
tions, and limitations which 
you imbibed at your Public 
School and University, that 
you have seriously handicapped. 
yourself in our modern com- 
petitive struggle. You cling 
to this tradition with a pathetic 
fidelity, and there are a score 
of methods of earning a living 
Which you consider impossible 
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to you. In the language of the 
Basement, you would be ‘ de- 
meaning yourself.’ If you be- 
longed to the real aristocracy 
—which, pardon me, you do 
not,—you could afford to be 
wholesomely and _ naturally 
vulgar. 

“Now this state of affairs 
is unfortunate, but the natural 
outcome of your education. 
And to correct it and reduce 
you to an ordinary vulgar and 
efficient Man—that is just where 
I come in.” 

He paused a moment, and, 
handing Augustus a list of 
testimonials, bade him read 
the first two, which ran thus :— 


Etonian writes: “‘ Wonderful suc- 
cess. My friends don’t know 
me. In fact, they won't 
know me.” 

Oxonian writes: ‘“‘ Already, after 
only two visits to you, people 
are beginning to mistake me 
for a Cambridge man.” 


“Enough,” said the Pro- 
fessor, taking back the paper, 
** you see I make no idle boast. 
And now as time is money——’”’ 
(Augustus winced a little at 
the crudity of this expression, 
and the Professor’s quick eye 
noticed.) ‘‘ Yes, there is plenty 
of room for treatment, so, if you 
please, we'll begin.” 

Augustus felt somewhat chilly 
within. ‘‘ Is it—er—painful ? ” 
he asked with unnatural non- 
chalance. 

“Dear me, no!” answered 
the old man, “only to your 
family and friends. But, one 
question before we begin. Are 
you willing to renounce’ your 
Class for ever—mind that, for 
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ever?” He looked at Augustus 
keenly and rather sadly. 
** That’s the condition of treat- 
ment.” 

“ Yes,” said Augustus brave- 
ly after a moment’s hesitation. 
** It’s done me no good.” 

“Very well,” murmured the 
Professor, and sighed. “ Ve-ry 
well. And now to business.” 

Augustus was informed that 
the treatment consisted of a 
mental and physical régime, 
with special attention to diet. 
He must focus his mind on a 
conception of Vulgarity, rub 
shoulders with the People. 
“Get to the Great Heart of 
the People,” said the Professor. 
“ That’s the way to the Great 
Purse of the People. Go to 


Greater London music - halls, 
picture palaces—the cheap ones 
in the East End,—also to 


melodramas. Read Sunday 
papers from beginning to end. 
Ride in trams, on tops of buses, 
talk to the conductor, get into 
conversation with the People. 
“As for diet, have a mug 
occasionally at coffee-stalls, a 
snack at a fried fish shop, a 
whelk or an eel or a few 
winkles, and eat them with 
that handsome tie-pin of yours. 
As to drink, you must take 
plenty of stout - and - bitter, 
plenty of ale (practise till you 
can say ‘Pint of Four Ale, 
Miss,’ in a convincing manner), 
and sometimes a little gin— 
but not gin-and-ginger, for that 
is a drink of the Classes. Avoid 
all wines for the same reason, 
even those labelled ‘Good, 
Sound Wine ’ in the lists. And 
in your stout-and-bitter or your 
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gin you must put two drops of 
—this.” 

He took a small phial from 
an adjacent ledge and handed 
it to Augustus, whose face had 
betrayed a gradually increasing 
depression. 

“This,” he continued—and 
into his voice there crept 4 
warmer note, almost of pride 
and enthusiasm,—‘ this is the 
essential Ichor of Vulgarity, 
carefully distilled according to 
@ recipe which is my own 
jealously guarded secret. You 
must take it twice a day in 
your drink, two drops at a 
time, but no more, for it is 
very concentrated, and has an 
exhilarating effect which tempts 
to excess. I remember one 
patient of mine—a young clerk 
in a mercantile office, a very 
refined boy — who overdosed 
himself one night and next 
morning kissed his landlady 
and called her ‘ old dear,’ and 
subsequently, at the office, re- 
ceiving a reprimand from his 
employer, ‘ put his thumb unto 
his nose and spread his fingers 
out’ in the very face of that 
worthy, which resulted in 4 
well-merited dismissal. A sad 
case—a sad case. 

** But that is merely by way 
of warning. Here is the phial 
containing the True Elixir. 
Follow the treatment rigidly 
for a fortnight, and then come 
and see me again.” 

** And—er—the fee ? ” asked 
Augustus nervously. He was 
so refined that he always found 
it difficult to refer to money. 

“Ah, the fee,” murmured 
the Professor; ‘one guinea, 
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if you please,” and he gazed 
abstractedly at the ceiling, 
allowing Augustus time to slide 
a Mahon and a shilling fur- 
tively and noiselessly on to the 
edge of the table. ‘‘ Good-day.”’ 
In accompanying Augustus 
to the door, the Professor, 
whether by accident or design, 
bumped into him slightly. 


I, 


Two weeks passed, then 
Augustus presented himself 
once more.- He reported that 
he had done his best to follow 
the treatment. He had man- 
aged half a mug at a coffee- 
stall once, and had even fought 
down an occasional whelk and 
winkle, but the one thing he 
liked about the treatment was 
the Ichor. 

“Be careful,” warned the 
Professor. “No overdose, 
mind.”’ He had been furtively 
taking stock of his visitor. 
Yes, there was a slight, barely 
perceptible change in the atmo- 
sphere which he emanated. 
Surely his voice was a little 
louder, a little less refined, and 
@ little less possessed of that 
peculiar potato-in-the- throat 
tone which marks the highest 
breedi 


The Professor urged his 
patient to persevere with the 
whelks and winkles and to 
pay attention to the trams, 


buses, &c. The interview was 
brief, 


“Oh, here’s your fee,” said 
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“TI beg your pardon,” he 
said. 

“Not at all,” murmured 
Augustus. ‘It’s not of the 
least consequence, I assure 
you.” 

The Professor gazed after 
his retreating patient. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
he muttered to himself, ‘he 
does need the Ichor.” 


Augustus in rather a firm voice, 
and he slipped it into the 
Professor’s hand. 

In accompanying Augustus 
to the door, the Professor again 
bumped into him. 

“I beg your pardon,” he 
murmured. 

“ Righto ! ” said Augustus. 

The Professor’s eyes gleamed. 


Ii. 


A fortnight later Augustus 
was again shown into the Pro- 
fessor’s consulting-room. 

Several changes were quickly 
perceived by the old man’s 
trained eye. There was a 
noticeable increase of assur- 
ance in the gait and general 
bearing of the visitor. He was 
dressed in a cheerful lounge 
suit of which the cuffs had a 
three-inch turn-back, while the 
dark silk tie of a fortnight ago 
had yielded to a somewhat 
giddy poplin, held in place by 
a pin larger than before, and 
of a pronouncedly sporting tend- 
ency. The Professor failed to 
keep out of his eyes a slight 
gleam of artistic satisfaction, 
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for it could not be denied that 
‘there was about Augustus a 
distinct suggestion of—Ebul- 
lience. 

The visitor advanced con- 
fidently with hand outstretched. 

“Well, my friend,” said the 
Professor, ‘‘ how goes it ? ” 

Augustus did not wince; the 
expression seemed natural and 
friendly. 

“Fine!” he answered. 
“That stuff of yours is great. 
Dunno how it is, but there 
seem to be lots of jolly sort 
of people about—on those trams 
and buses you talked of. No 
nonsense about ’em. So dif- 
ferent from the fellers at my 
club. Got fed up with ’em— 
lot o’ sticks. They—they’ve 
been looking at the way I eat 
lately—stuck-up set o’ fools. 
I’ve chucked the bloomin’ place. 
My family, too. We never 
quite hit it off, but now— 
can’t stick *em. Dunno wot’s 
come over ’’em. They gas about 
‘deterioration, ‘bad com- 
panions,’ an’ that sort o’ bilge. 
Oh, it’s chronic! Now, some 
o’ those gels behind the bar— 
they’re the stuff! Call ten by 
their Christian names. Awful 
good sorts, really. Friendly, 
like.” 

The Professor stared. The 
words of his visitor—especially 
the last two—prompted a dis- 
quieting thought. 

“Pardon my asking a 
question,” murmured the old 
man. 

“Fire away!” Augustus 
threw out his hand in a jovial 


gesture. 


**T fear from certain—er— 


indications that you’ve been 
taking more than the pre. 
scribed dose of the Ichor.” 

“You've got the bull’s eye! 
Plumb! It was only yester- 
day, though. I took—er—few 

drops too much.” 

“Ah!” The Professor 
frowned, and his voice was 
stern. ‘‘ Now, sir, understand, 
please, once and for all, I 
refuse to treat you unless you 
follow my directions rigidly.” 

** All right, old cock. Keep 
your wool on.” 

“Sir! ’’ thundered the vet- 
eran, ‘‘ you must have finished 
the bottle! How dare you, 
sir, how dare you!” 

“No, I ain’t!” Augustus 
was somewhat abashed by the 
old man’s indignation. “I 
only took four doses yesterday 
*stead 0” two.” 

“Well,” said the Professor, 
having recovered himself to 
some extent, “‘ you can’t rush 
this treatment. If you do, the 
results are serious, and have 
even involved crime.” 

* Righto ! ” replied Augustus, 
somewhat sobered, and he began 
to take his departure. 

“Excuse me.” The Pro- 
fessor’s tone was  diffident. 
“Sometimes we’re so success- 
ful in killing the Finer Feelings 
that patients forget to—h’m, 
h’m—well, in fact, the fee——” 

“*Strewth! Here you are, 
a buck and a bob!” The 
patient dashed His Majesty’s 
brains out on the table, like 
a booking-office clerk showing 
his ‘ smartness.’ 

“Good-day,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “I fear I lost my 
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temper for a moment just now. 
I beg your pardon.” 

“Granted Before Asked! ” 
cried Augustus. 

The Professor almost reeled. 
“Knock off the Ichor for two 
days!” he gasped, as Augustus 
strode through the doorway. 


III, 


Augustus called only once 
more, about three months later, 
and now the radiance of his 
dress was such that Solomon 
in all his glory wouldn’t have 
been seen dead in it. The 
Professor found his eyes smart- 
ing. 

Augustus came into the room 
like a whirlwind, shook the 
Professor’s hand, clapped him 
on the back, called him one 
of the best, and tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to induce him to 
“ come-out-navver-drink.” 

“Tt’s all doo to you,” he 
cried. “‘ I’ve finished the bottle 
now——’”’ 

“Evidently,” interpolated 
the Professor grimly. 

An’ I feel just O.K., so 
I don’t think I want any 
more.” 

“Tagree.” With a faint note 
of irony the Professor added, 
“Of your late refinement all is 
lost save aitches. You've just 
reached the right point for 
commercial success.” 

“I was comin’ to that,” 
went on Augustus eagerly. ‘I 
get all sorts o’ notions now I 
never got before. Must be 
that stuff. I’ve written a 
circular for a moneylender. It 
begins, ‘Money talks, but the 
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lack of it shrieks.’ I’ve written 
a song for the Halls—a spanker. 
Got a chap to set it, and the 
Boss of the Coriolanum went 
fair mad over it—said I’d got 
the very Idiom of the People 
—wotever that is. It’s sung 
every night by ’—he lowered 
his voice and whispered, with 
proper reverence, a Great Name 
—‘‘an’ fair brings the house 
down. It’s got arefrain, ‘ When 
Mother. catches Father on the 
Bend.’ My stars, it gets ’em! 
Every time!” 

‘Most interesting,’ mur- 
mured the Professor, glancing 
at the clock, “ but I——” 

“ That ain’t all. Ive been 
taken on as Ad. Manager in 
Hoggins’ Emporium—you know 
the place. My word, I can 
write ads. Wotcher think 0’ 
this—in the Ladies’ Hat Win- 
dow ? 


** Look at the Brains behind this 
Hat, 
Come and put Yours underneath 
it.” 


That fetches ’em—they like to 
think they’ve got brains. An’ 
wot about this ? 


** Ocean, with all thy faults I 
love thee—sitzll. 
You won’t care if it’s still or not 
if only you take Hoggins’ Anti- 
Vom 


Orders constantly Repeated— 
but Nothing Else.” 


Hoggins thinks no end o’ me. 
Fact is, I’m goin’ to rush him 
for a commish on profs, an’ 
he'll give it sooner’n lose 
me ° 
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“ Quite,” said the Professor, progress. Everything points to 
mancuvring Augustus towards 
the door. 





I, 


Several years passed, during 
which the Professor saw noth- 
ing more of Augustus, although 
the old man’s occasional prowls 
for the purpose of distributing 
his circulars had more than 

once led him past the imposing 

establishment of Mr Hoggins, 
where he noticed in the win- 
dows sundry triumphs of the 
pistol-at-your-head style of ad- 
vertisement, which he rightly 
attributed to the ingenuity and 
resource of his late patient. 

It was obvious that the 
Hoggins Emporium, which was 
admittedly of the cheap-jack 
variety, was flourishing ex- 
ceedingly. In one of the 
windows, which was devoted to 
pyjamas, collars, socks, and 
kindred goods, he read the 
following :— 


“ For Hardware—try First Floor. 
For Hard Wear—try our Pyjamas. 


Look Chic in Bed. It'll please 
the Wife.” 


“Do You want to ‘ Get it in 
the Neck ?’ 
Then try our ‘ King John’ 
collars. 
Why ‘ King John’ ? 
Because they don’t perish in the 
Wash. 


See ? 


Sizes from Bull-neck to 
Swan-like.” 








a highly successful 


“Delighted at your Good-day.” 





** Socks ! 
Look at us ! 
Holeproof ! 

We'd like to be in Your Shoes. 

No more Bayoneting Big-toes. 

Whole Heels—not Heel-holes. 


‘Darn no more, ladies, darn no 
more——’ 


Do you love your Husbands ? 
Give ’em Socks. 
But Mind they’re Ours. 
Do they come in Late at Night ? 
Give ’em Socks, 
Then they’ll Mind their Hours.” 


The Professor caught himself 
chuckling. He entered and 
made a purchase of a pair of 
the more sober slumber-wear 
of the Emporium. The glori- 
ous youth behind the counter 
nearly wept when the Professor 
insisted on carrying off the 
parcel under his arm, for 
the Emporium motto was, 
Get the customer’s address 
and then bombard him with 
circulars. 

The old man ruminated half 
sadly as he trudged home. The 
profession of Vulgariser was 
both interesting and remunera- 
tive, and yet—there were 
times... 

“ Circe,’ he muttered to him- 
self, “‘ the name was well chosen. 
But J cannot change them 
back.” . 

He sighed, then the moment- 
ary weakness passed. 
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TI, 


Next morning he received a 
large envelope. As he opened 
it there fluttered to the ground 
a leaflet, foolscap size, on which 
the following was printed in 
heavy red lettering :— 


** The Emporium ! 


That’s Hoggins’: Honest and 
Homely—like his Name. 


We dry-nurse the World. 


From before the Cradle to be- 
yond the Grave. 

We send a Doctor to bring You 
into the World, another to push 
You out. We undertake Christen- 
ings, and arrange for Clergyman 
(prices according to High or Low), 
Church, and Names (prices ranging 
from ‘Mary Ann’ to ‘ Ermyn- 
trade,’ and from ‘ John ’ to ‘ Alger- 
non ’). 

i !—we’ll even find the 
Girl (if You can’t. Commission 
charged on Heiresses and Rich 
Widows). We arrange Church, 
Clergyman (prices as before), Best 
Man, Bridesmaids, Wedding March 
(Wagner, Mendelssohn, or Special 
March by Hoggins’ Own Com- 
poser: worth a Guinea a Bar. 
Prices on application). 

What follows Marriages ? Why 
—Prams! Better get a Double 
One. You never know. (Twins 
may be insured against in our 
Insurance Department.) We sup- 
ply Everything but the Child. 
That’s Your Shout. 

But—if You have No Luck, we 
atrange Adoptions, and each Child 
carries our Printed Twelve-Months 
Guarantee. 

We keep Special Staff (married 
—You may inspect the Lines) for 
supplying Children for Adoptions. 

We clothe You, feed You, give 
you Advice—medical, social, senti- 
mental—in Affairs of the Heart, 
in Affairs of the Liver—and Legal. 
(Specialists in the Windy Side.) 

In short, we take You through 
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Life, then act as Your Executors, 
cremate You (if desired); supply 
Funeral, write Epitaph (Verse 
extra), and Take over Upkeep and 
Decoration of Your Grave. Also 
Special Bureau, in charge of Fam- 
ous Occultist, for Communication 
after Death. 

Thus, once a Customer, always 
a Customer. You cannot escape us. 

You are the Ivy and we are the 
Wall. 

Every member of our Staff is a 
Brick. 

Lean on us. We never give 
Way. We only give Value for 
Money.” 


Accompanying this stirring 
appeal was a letter from Au- 
gustus. The Professor, his 


bosom a battleground of con- 
flicting emotions, read thus :— 


“DEaR Oxtp Sport,—Got a 
squint of you at our place last 
night, but was too busy to come 
and shake your paw, so thought 
I'd just drop a line and send you 
enclosed. It’s my ruddy master- 
piece. It’s got me a partnership. 
Old man Hoggins near broke down 
when he saw it, and said ‘ Thank 
God, England still breeds such men 
—not only the States.’ He’s break- 
ing up fast, and my stars! when 
the show’s my own, won’t I make 
things hum. 

But I can’t forget I owe it to 
you, old sport. So I’m sending 
you a consignment of Assorted 
Goods from our Emporium, with 
best respects and good wishes and 
chin-chin and all that sort of thing. 

Yours till the Final Stock- 
Taking, 

Gussie WEIR. 

P.S.—Of course, if you like to 
recommend our goods to your 
friends, yours truly won’t make any 
bones about it.” 


The Professor had scarcely 
finished reading, when a van 
B 
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rumbled up to the door, 
and a packing-case was de- 
livered. 

We will slur over the horrors 
of the unpacking. The Pro- 
fessor gazed numbly at a rain- 
bow floor strewn with shirts, 
whose colour seemed too good 
to be—fast; socks of a pas- 
sionate purple shot with yellow 
or green, ear-splitting neck- 
wear, and pyjamas of such 
reverberating festivity that they 
could befit none but a bride- 
groom on honeymoon. 

“Blow, blow thou winter 


I, 


Now it came to pass in the 
fulness of time that Hoggins 
died and was gathered to his 
fathers, and Augustus reigned 
in his stead. 

And behold, Jane, the daugh- 
ter of Hoggins, looked seemly 
in her mourning, for since her 
father had sent in his checks 
she had been unable to wear 
any, which was well, for she 
had been indiscreet in the size 
thereof. Also she abated some- 
what of her diamonds. 

And it came to pass that as 
Augustus looked upon Jane, 
daughter of Hoggins, it came 
to him one day that she was 
a Dashed Fine Woman, and 
that he might do a lot worse. 
Moreover, her father had left 
her much wealth, which would 
‘mightily help Augustus to pur- 
chase her father’s share in the 
business, 
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wind,” he murmured bitterly, 
“thou art not so unkind ag 
man’s—gratitude.” 

And then, at the bottom of 
the packing-case, he found a 
bottle of the famous Anti-Vom, 

“The Antidote ! ” he cried. 

** Beg pardon, sir,” ventured 
the butler dubiously, “‘ shall I 
put these in your wardrobe?” 

“Oh, anywhere as long as 
they’re out of sight!’ Then 
a brilliant thought struck him. 
*‘ James, you shall wear some 
of them to test the progress of 
my patients.” 


Wherefore Augustus yearned 
unto her. 

Now Jane also yearned unto 
Augustus—largely for his looks, 
which were good, although now 
distinctly ebullient. But there 
were many of his ways and 
methods of expressing himself 
that were wont to jar on her, 
just as her own father had 
jarred on her. 

(Which, considering that Jane 
Hoggins was the woman with 
whom Augustus collided i 
Bond Street that afternoon, 
may be described as the Height 
of Irony). 

Therefore, because she loved 
him and was a woman, did 
Jane Hoggins try to lift him, 
wherein she met with but il- 
success ; so that when Augustus 
proposed to her, or, as he 
phrased it, “got it off the 
chest,” she said she would 
think it over. But Augustus 
was handsome and pertinacious, 
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and wooed her with a vulgarity 
which yet possessed an in- 
sidious charm, so that she was 
“cc Yes,” 
him 


overborne and said 
determining to educate 
after marriage. 


II. 


Augustus married Jane with 
much pomp and circumstance. 
The bride was given away by 
her uncle, who was in turn 
given away by his accent. 
Beautiful youths, clothed in 
the triumphs and fresh from 
the counters of the Emporium, 
formed a guard of honour. 
At the subsequent reception 
champagne flowed like water— 
very like water (Hoggins’ fam- 
ous Vin Extra-Ordinaire, price 
30s. per doz.). There were 
also the famous Hoggins’ sher- 
ties ‘Dolorosa’ and ‘ Very 
Soso.” The bride’s uncle made 
aspeech, wept, and was quietly 
but firmly removed. Augus- 
tus’ speech in reply, which 
began with “ touched .. . kind 
Way... drunk our health...” 
and included five separate refer- 
ences to “the wife,” was a 
masterpiece of flamboyant ora- 
tory, and evoked salvoes of 
applause. When he mentioned 
“my old friend, one of the 
best, who I owe so much to, 
and who I’d hoped he’d be 
Present to-day, but it was 
hot to be,” his hearers, deem- 
ing it a reference to the late 
Hoggins, hastily adjusted their 
faces—into which the Vin 
Extra-Ordinaire had infused a 
somewhat vacuous cheer—to 
ai expression which, aiming 
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at the sympathetic, achieved 
the owlish. 

But it was of the Professor 
that Augustus had been think- 
ing, the Professor who had been 
*‘ unavoidably detained.” 


Time passed and Jane was 
brought to bed of twins, and 
the Emporium from roof to 
basement was all ashriek with 
flags. Yet, mid the triumph 
of his double paternity, the 
heart of Augustus knew a tinge 
of sorrow, for, just as a great 
Chancellor once made a hash 
in the matter of his own will, 
so had Augustus omitted to 
insure against twins in the 
Insurance Department. 

Also he had wished to call 
them ‘Sign’ and ‘Cash,’ but 
Jane had put her foot down. 


Time continued to pass, and 
the Emporium became more 
and more screamingly success- 
ful, and was turned into a 
private Company with Augustus 
as Managing Director and holder 
of nearly all the shares, and 
his wealth was such that he 
bade fair to be a power in the 
land. Beautiful ladies began 
to be interested in him, for 
Jane and Augustus now moved 
in a certain sort of society ; 
and though it came to him 
dimly now and then that the 
ways of the people he met 
were not his ways, and that 
their manners were not quite 
his manners, it did not occur to 
him that he was Vulgar, till 
Jane in petulant despair told 
him so. 

Now this was not tactful of 
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Jane, but she had had sore 
provocation, for only the day 
before, at a big reception, 
Augustus had had the great 
good fortune to have his toe 
trodden on by Lady Daish— 
an episode which would have 
held immense possibilities for 
a socially adroit young man,— 
and to Lady Daish murmuring, 
“I beg your pardon,” with a 
dazzling smile Augustus had 
replied, in a voice audible to 
half the room, ‘‘ Granted, I’m 
sure.” 

Faces blanched, and a young 
man trembled violently and 
dropped a cup of tea. 

The afternoon was wrecked. 
The guests began hurriedly to 
take their departure. 

But Lady Daish looked at 
Augustus with interest... . 

The following dialogue ensued 
later between husband and 
wife :— 

Jane. Can't you see? 
‘Granted’ implies there was 
something to forgive her for. 

Augustus. Well, wasn’t there ? 
She’s a Damn Fine Woman, but 
she’s thirteen stun. 

Jane. Why didn’t you say 
‘ Not at all,’ like other people ? 

Augustus. Dammit, I didn’t 
mean ‘Not at all.’ Wot’s it 
mean, anyway? She arst my 
pardon—an’ quite right, too,— 
and I granted it an’ said so. 
Wasn’t that done handsome ? 

Then Jane wept, and Au- 
gustus kissed her resoundingly 
and said women were queer 
cattle, and felt male and supe- 
rior, and at last Samson let 
out the secret to Delilah, and 
Jane heard all about the Treat- 
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ment and the Professor. She 
stored the address in her mind, 
Now the next day Augustus’ 
startlingly original aphorism, 
about women being queer cattle, 
was proved, for to Jane, rumi- 
nating sadly over her husband’s 
hopeless vulgarity, enter Lady 
Daish in all her majestic avoir- 
dupois. It appeared that Lady 
Daish, who frankly expressed 
her disappointment at not 
meeting Mr Weir, found that 
gentleman ‘ racy,’ ‘ refreshing,’ 
‘ original,’ ‘ untrammelled by 
conventions ’’ (each expression 
being accompanied by a smile 
which stabbed), and just the 
sort of man she. entertained 
hopes of interesting “in a most 
deserving Charity, dear Mr 
Weir, of which I am Lady 
Patron. After all, he is but 
a steward of his wealth, is he 
not ?—our modern Midas!” 
Then did Jane Weir (née 
Hoggins) give Lady Daish 
clearly to understand that she 
wasn’t going to have her hus- 
band called names by anyone. 
The interview terminated al- 
most abruptly. 
She was a good soul, was 
Jane. 


Ii, 


Now Lady Daish interested 
herself in Charities—an admir- 
able occupation for a Society 
woman of middle age,—and 
she happened to be Lady 
Patron of the League of the 
Daughters of Martha, which, 
like other benevolent institu- 
tions, was in a state of chroni¢ 
impecuniosity. Therefore, 28 
Lady Daish had trodden on 
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Mr Weir’s toes, and had called 
(though not with conspicuous 
success) on Mrs Weir, it seemed 
good to her to call again and 
endeavour to secure Mr Weir’s 
autograph. 

This time her luck was in— 
for Augustus was. Jane fol- 
lowed proceedings with a jeal- 
ous eye. What transpired may 
conveniently be described in 
the form of a particularly 
irreverent little parody :— 


A Heavy Woman, 


Now, as my story approaches the end, 
Which do you pity the most of the 
three— 
Our friend Augustus, the wife of our 
friend, 
Or the adipose Lady D. ? 


Our friend was already too rich to lose, 
And seemed in the way to be richer 


yet: 
And fiercely a Lady Patron woos, 


When her Charity’s deep in debt. 


So she gave his hand his pen to take, 
And her eyes sought his as in earnest 
greed, 
And down he sat for advertisement’s 
sake, 
And wrote her a cheque indeed. 


“Dear Mr Weir,” purred 
the gratified lady as she re- 
ceived the slip, “thank you 
eer so much! It is indeed 
for a generous figure.” 

“Then it ought to suit you,” 
snapped Jane. She was scarcely 
one for hiding her feelings was 
Jane Weir (née Hoggins). 

Lady Daish flushed, but she 
kept her temper admirably. 
“Dear Mrs Weir,” she said 
with a certain velvety sweet- 
hess, ‘the other afternoon I 
trod on your husband’s corns. 
As a loyal wife, you naturally 
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revenge yourself gbyg treading 
on mine. The only difference 
between us is that—I apolo- 
gised.”” She paused a moment, 
but Jane was mute. “ Yes, 
that does seem to be the differ- 
ence. Good-day. Please, Mr 
Weir, don’t trouble to show me 
to the door. Your wife has 
anticipated you. I shall be at 
home, Mr Weir, to-morrow 
afternoon at four.” 

She sailed out of the room. 
The honours were undoubtedly 
hers—and so was the cheque. 

Then—there was a Kow. 
Augustus wanted to know— 
and he wanted to know it 
quite loudly—whether Jane con- 
sidered that was the way to 
treat a guest and a Damn Fine 
Woman in his house; and Jane 
wanted to know whether the 
cheque was made payable to 
Lady Daish, and observed that 
she knew that ‘ Charity,’ and 
she had heard something about 
its beginning at home, yes, 
and also covering a multitude 
of sins, only it seemed to cover 
them very clumsily, so that no 
one but a fool—which she 
wasn’t,—and when your hus- 
band and the father of twins 
takes to writing fat cheques for 
fat women—— 

She went on for quite a long 
time, then she wept. She was 
very much @ woman. 

Augustus then hurled an un- 
offending china dog to the floor, 
stamped on it, used regrettable 
language, and strode out of the 
house. He was very much a 
man. 

Lady Daish drove home, 
nursing the cheque she had 
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received from Mr Weir and 
the check she had given Mrs 
Weir. She was very much a 
Lady Patron, but—she was also 
@ woman. 


Jane dried her eyes and saw 
with great clearness that Au- 
gustus’ vulgarity must be toned 
down by some means—first, 
because it was very distressing 
to herself, and secondly, be- 
cause it seemed to be attrac- 
tive to ‘that woman.’ Then 
the Great Thought came to 
her. 

She would go to the Professor, 
and ask him to remove part of 


the spell. 


i 


The next day saw Jane in 
the Professor’s consulting-room. 
She outlined her trouble agi- 
tatedly and not very coherently, 
but at last the old man grasped 
the situation. 

“But what can I do?” he 
asked. 

“Why, sir, I thought if you 
could take a little away—tone 
him down——” 

The Professor looked at her 
with all the sadness of long 
experience, and shook his 
head. , 

“My dear,” he said gently— 
he had become very old and 
rather obtrusively paternal,— 
“you ask the impossible. I 
asked him, when I treated 
him, if he was willing to re- 
nounce his Olass for ever, and 
he assented. I can take away, 
but I cannot replace. My 
patients stoop to conquer.’ 


Then he added in a murmur, 
half to himself :— 


** Facilis descensus Averni. . . 
Sed revocare gradum——” 


“What’s that?” said Jane 
sharply. 

“Nothing, nothing,’ he 
answered hastily. ‘‘ Now, there 
is one thing I could do,’ he 
added in a thoughtful tone, 
“I could vulgarise you down 
to his level. True love is cap- 
able of great self-sacrifice.” He 
looked at her expectantly. 

In Jane’s eyes there glowed 
for a moment the light of the 
martyr. “For his sake!” she 
murmured in thrilled accents, 
then the exaltation suddenly 
died. 

“But—but there’s another 
woman in love with him just 
because of his vulgarity,” she 
wailed. 

The Professor stroked his 
beard. “H’m. I know that 
type. It’ll be just a passing 
fancy. No doubt she’s one of 
these Society women, and he’s 
unlike anything she’s been used 
to, so she thinks him a great- 
souled son of Nature, and all 
that sort of thing. But there 
are Limits, and if once he passes 
them. . . . My dear, there's 
nothing for it but to vulgarise 
him a bit more.” 

Jane gasped. 
it possible ? ” 

** Dear me, yes.”” He reached 
down a bottle of the famous 
Ichor. ‘‘ You must give him 
some more of this—two drops 
twice a day is the dose—in his 
liquid, without his knowledge. 
Also, take the same dose your- 
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self, and report to me after a 
week. I think the Society lady 
will soon be choked off.” 


V. 


Jane contrived to administer 
the Ichor surreptitiously to her 
husband for a few days, taking 
her own doses as prescribed. 
On the fourth day she began to 
wonder whether the drug was 
working properly on him; he 
semed to be growing—not 
more vulgar, but, if anything, 
les. She had not taken into 
account the subtle insidious 
effect of the Ichor upon herself. 

She was full of these doubts 
next day, just before he was 
due to lunch with her, and she 
intended to put a double dose 
into his ale while he was wash- 
ing his hands—which he never 
did unless she reminded him. 
Unfortunately he returned to 
the room unexpectedly soon, 
she became agitated, her hand 
shook, and at least a treble 
dose fell in. 

She stood aghast, while her 
lord, who was thirsty after a 
busy morning in the Emporium, 
drained the glass at a draught 
with much zest and some noise. 

At the end of the meal—he 
was aitchless. 

And that very afternoon he 
called on Lady Daish. 


I, 


There remains but little to 
tell. By careful consultation 


The Vulgariser. 


VI. 


It was a painful interview, 
and we have not the heart to 
linger over it. Events moved 
quickly. Asin a hideous dream, 
Lady Daish received a violent 
dig in the ribs, heard herself 
called a Damn Fine Woman, 
felt herself hugged by two 
powerful arms, and received a 
thunderous kiss on her chaste 
lips. In short, she had a vivid 
glimpse into the inner recesses 
of a great-souled son of Nature, 
and as a great-bodied daughter 
of Civilisation she found it 
discomposing. 

She could never afterwards 
recall exactly what happened 
between that blotting kiss and 
her awakening to find herself 
alone. Everything else she 
might have forgiven in time, 
for savage embraces, though 
they may evoke horror at first, 
are yet apt, in retrospect, to 
produce curious little tappings 
upon the feminine psychology, 
which presently grow to be not 
altogether unpleasing. But— 
the dig in the ribs! To be 
wooed like a coster girl—the 
love that involved not only a 
private exchange of hearts but 
a public exchange of hats! 
Ah, no, a thousand times no ! 
It was—the End. 

Shenever saw Augustus again. 


with the Professor, Jane re- 
duced herself to the exact level 
of her husband, and then threw 
away the bottle. The dulling 
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of the Finer Feelings, which 
was the natural outcome of the 
Treatment, produced in her a 
sense of great calm, and she 
began to understand the phi- 
losophy that prompts a woman, 
_ whose husband drinks, to follow 
his example. The fact that 
the treatment rendered her 
aitchless did not trouble Jane 
Weir (née ’Oggins). 


Ut, 


Again the years pass. Jane 
and Augustus are two old grey 
vulgarians. Augustus has re- 
tired from the management of 
the Emporium, and has dis- 
posed of his shares therein at 
a fabulous figure. He is Mayor 
of the provincial town whither 
he has retreated to enjoy his 
leisure, and subscribes so gener- 
ously to charities—on condition 
that his name is printed con- 
spicuously at the head of the 
list—that he is in distinct 
danger of being made a Knight. 

The couple are all in all to 
each other, for their numerous 
children have, of course, out- 


grown them, fled the parental 
nest, and acted on the principle 
of the living burying their 
living. There is a slight shadow 
on the happiness of Augustus, 
for he had wished that one of 
his sons might be sufficiently 
vulgar to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, and take on the 
management of the Emporium. 
But it was not to be. The 
Professor died, and with him 
the secret of the Ichor. 

We take leave of them. Let 
us hope they have many long, 
rich, happy, vulgar, aitchless 
years before them. When Au- 
gustus does die, he will ‘ cut 
up’ in such a way as will com- 
mand the respect and admira- 
tion of all, and make the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer feel 
positively jocund. Perhaps 
were it ever my good fortune 
to be commissioned to write 
his epitaph, though that melan- 
choly duty will probably be 
entrusted to the Emporium 
(see Advt.), I should choose 
this :-— 

‘He hath done whom he 
could.” 








A SINAI WANDERING. 


BY SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


THE glimpses of Sinai the 
traveller obtains when passing 
through the Canal and the 
Gulf of Suez on the eastern 
tun are very far from attrac- 
tive, and inspire a feeling of 
pity for the unfortunate Israel- 
ites who wandered in that 
waste of sand for forty years. 
The stretch of desert that 
borders the Suez Canal, how- 
ever, is by no means typical of 
the remainder of the Peninsula 
which, though not exactly a 
“land flowing with milk and 
honey,” is very far from being 
the scorching desert waste it 
appears to be. 

The central part of the Sinai 
Peninsula is a high gravel 
plateau broken up by big ranges 
of limestone mountains and 
intersected by wide water- 
courses or wadis in which scrub 
bushes, grass, and small flowers 
grow, showing up in broad 
green streaks across the plains. 
Towards the apex of the Penin- 
sula the limestone plateau, 
which has gradually risen to a 
height of 4000 feet, falls away 
in crumbling cliffs of disin- 
tegrating limestone, and at its 
foot rise range upon range of 
huge granite mountains. The 
whole area has in the past 
been volcanic, and the moun- 
tains in some places tower 
almost perpendicularly with the 
stratum of the rocks twisted 
and tilted and displaying a 
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variety of colours in which red 
predominates. The scenery is 
harsh but grand in the extreme, 
and if the rainfall resembled 
that of Scotland the mountain- 
sides, instead of being bare 
granite, would be clothed with 
heather and ling, and forests of 
pines would cover the lower 
slopes, whilst the deep wadis 
that cut through the moun- 
tains in every direction would 
be swift-running rivers holding 
salmon and trout. 

As it is the mountains are 
by no means waterless, for 
small streams flow down the 
gorges in the clefts of the rocky 


sides and, despite the seeming 


barrenness, tiny aromatic 
plants grow thickly between 
the boulders, providing food 
for the ibex which inhabit the 
ranges in considerable numbers. 
The ibex, unfortunately for 
himself, provides food for the 
leopard, who grows to great 
size for a mountain animal, 
and therefore Southern Sinai 
is not entirely devoid of game. 

It was the prospect of ob- 
taining a little shooting, as 
well as a more complete know- 
ledge of the country, that gave 
birth to our idea of trying to 
make a complete circuit of 
Sinai by car. The scheme, 
when one looked at the map, 
seemed to be fantastic in the 
extreme, as at first sight no 
country appears to be so impos- 

B2 
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sible for wheeled traffic as 
Southern Sinai; but we had 
learned by experience that 
where the water forces its way 
through these mountains it 
usually leaves a gradient that 
@ car can climb, and that the 
water-courses are generally of 
disintegrated granite bound 
together by a slight deposit of 
clay. This deposit forms a 
hard surface that is liable to 
be cut up, but the first five or 
six cars run over it with ease 
and at high speed. Of course, 
we realised that there would be 
difficulties at the passes, but 
Egyptian car drivers are not 
hampered by Trade Unions, 
and the local Arabs, though 
not car owners themselves, pro- 
vide most efficient and en- 
thusiastic working parties, so 
that the obstacles that can be 
surmounted after a few hours’ 
hard work would amaze and 
probably cause fits of hysterics 
to car designers who had never 
foreseen that their models 
would be subjected to such 
treatment. 

And so the plans were made 
and the expedition fixed for 
the early part of March, when 
the intense cold of the Southern 
Sinai winter has become more 
moderate and the sun is not 
yet far enough up from ‘the 
horizon to turn the deep wadis 
into burning furnaces where 
the cooling wind cannot pene- 
trate. Also in March there is 
less risk of heavy rain; and 
to be caught in a narrow gorge 
at the moment when a sudden 
torrent comes roaring down 
might be unpleasant in the 


extreme. Where there is dense 
vegetation only the very heavi- 
est rains can cause a flood, 
but the water that falls on the 
barren rocks of Sinai at once 
scurries off into rivulets, the 
rivulets into streams that come 
tumbling every few yards into 
the wadi, till the wadi itself 
becomes a raging torrent some 
ten to fifteen feet deep, and it 
is no unusual thing for some 
sleepy Arab wandering down a 
valley to find himself whirling 
into the sea, camel and all. 

The party consisted of the 
writer, Herself, Osman, a house- 
trained Arab who had proved 
himself a jewel of great price 
on trek, a Berberine cook, an 
Arab guide, a Scottie terrier, 
and a Saluki. The equipment 
comprised a Morris tourer, three 
Morris six-wheelers, and the 
necessary personnel to drive 
them; tents, stores, a rifle 
and a gun—and a_ cocktail 
shaker. The last was Os 
man’s idea; it was pointed 
out to him that the prospect 
of being able to use it was 
slight in the extreme, but he 
wisely remarked that one never 
knows, and Osman is always 
right, as events proved. 

The first day’s journey, from 
El Arish on the Mediterranean 
coast to Kuntilla on the south- 
eastern frontier of Sinai, pre- 
sented no difficulty, as a desert 
track exists that is maintained 
by the Government, and we 
ran the whole day at an aver- 
age of twenty miles an hou 
over an: undulating plain, the 
road taking the easiest 
gradients between the lime- 
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stone ranges. At Kuntilla we 
spent the night in a comfort- 
able rest-house, and the next 
morning, shaking off all traces 
of civilisation, we struck south- 
west for the head of the Wadi 
Watir. This was not unknown 
country as I had been through 
it before by camel, but in 
those days I had never enter- 
tained the idea of travelling 
the country by car, and I had 
very vague ideas as to what 
the surface would be like. It 
proved to be most unpleasant, 
as this wadi, owing to the fact 
that the water does not rush 
through it, is not swept clean, 
and we bumped and swayed 
the whole day over granite 
boulders and ledges. 

The wadi starts as a wide 
water-course on the top of the 
plateau and gradually de- 
scends, cutting its way through 
the granite mountains till it 
flows into the Gulf of Akaba. 
By two o’clock that afterroon 
the weather, which had been 
bitterly cold at the start when 
we were at an altitude of 
4000 feet, became noticeably 
warmer, and it was obvious 
that we had descended almost 
to sea level. The wadi, how- 
ever, continued to wind its 
weary way to the sea, and at 
évery corner, instead of seeing 
a8 we expected a streak of blue 
between the cliffs, we found 
ourselves faced with what ap- 
peared to be a solid granite 
wall, to find later that the 
Water-course wound sharply to 
the right or left. 

When one is driving a car 


oneself, with eyes glued to 


what should be the road in 
front, it is impossible to follow 
one’s course on a map, and 
whenever I halted I could see 
no specially salient feature that 
I could recognise. The country 
was absolutely deserted, and 
we had not seen a stray Arab 
since leaving the plateau, when 
suddenly, plodding in front of 
us, Wwe came upon a small 
dejected figure with a rifle 
slung across its back. He 
greeted us with the phlegmatic 
calm of the Arab, though the 
last thing he could have ex- 
pected to see was a fleet of 
cars in Wadi Watir. 

“Yes,” he said, “the sea is 
in front—about two hours on 
a riding camel. Yes, the road 
is possible for cars, but there is 
water in the wadi half an hour 
away and many rushes. As 
for myself, I am going to Kun- 
tilla. I am a policeman.” 

I then noticed that he was 
carrying a bundle slung across 
his back. 

“My uniform is here,” he 
explained. ‘* When one is alone 
it is best not to show it. No, 
I was not originally alone. 
There was a patrol of six and 
we fell in with hashish smug- 
glers whom we chased for seven 
days following their tracks. 
The sons of dogs shot my 
camel when we were closing on 
them, and, Wallahi, I could no 
longer accompany the patrol.” 

“But did the patrol leave 
you? ” 

“Of course. I was no longer 
of any use to them without a 
camel, and they went on, tell- 
ing me to return to Kuntilla. 
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By the Grace of God they 
have caught them by now. Of 
course I know the road to 
Kuntilla; it is but two days 
from here.” 

Seeing that he looked ex- 
tremely weary I asked him if 
he would care to come with the 
cars and be dropped at another 
police post where he could 
obtain a camel, but he politely 
refused. 

“T must return to Kuntilla. 
Yes, I am hungry, as I had only 
two loaves of bread when [I left 
the patrol.” 

The hospitality of the desert 
has not deteriorated with the 
penetration of the motor car, 
and immediately every man of 
our party was pressing upon 
him bread, cheese, onions, tea, 
sugar, and packets of cigar- 
ettes; and we left the little 
man, his sphinx-like face wear- 


ing a somewhat puzzled look 
as he endeavoured to pack up 
the big and assorted consign- 
ment of food he had suddenly 


acquired. Incidentally, we 
heard later that the patrol 
had caught the smugglers, and 
our small phlegmatic friend 
had as the result received a 
reward almost beyond the 
dreams of Arab avarice. 

We very shortly came to the 
water he had mentioned, and 
for the next half-hour, the six- 
wheelers leading to make a 
track, we forced our way 
through dense bulrushes some 
ten feet high. The going under- 
neath was hard gravel with 
about six inches of water, and 
difficulties were increased by 
‘the presence of large boulders 
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which were invisible among 
the stalks of the bulrusheg, 
Ploughing through a dense wall 
of bulrushes is a most extra- 
ordinary sensation, and most 
drivers would find a mile of it 
ample. At the end of it came 
a stretch of excellent going, 
and then suddenly we shot out 
between the cliffs and saw the 
Gulf of Akaba before us—a 
stretch of deepest blue; and 
beyond, the clean-cut peaks of 
the Hedjaz mountains, a glori- 
ous pink in the rays of the 
westering sun. 

In a few minutes we had 
pulled up on the shore of a 
tiny sandy bay fringed with 
palm - trees. The tent was 
thrown off and pitched, camp 
beds erected, and before we had 
settled down the cook ap- 
peared with fresh-made tea—a 
pleasing drink at all times, but 
never more welcome than after 
a long dusty day in the desert. 

Suddenly we heard the loud 
screaming voice of Osman it 
the distance ordering all and 
sundry to come to his assist- 
ance with the greatest celerity. 
Osman is something of a mag- 
ician, as wherever one camps 
in the desert, and no matter 
how utterly barren it may be, 
he always finds something of 
great value—usually in the food 
line—close at hand. His shouts 
gave the impression that he 
was being murdered, but we 
knew Osman. At this moment 
he and his party of helpers 
arrived laden with sacks and 
he tumbled out in front of the 
tent a dozen enormous cray- 
fish, a matter of half a ton of 
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fish of all sorts, and two huge 
blocks of ice ! 

One allows a servant of 
Osman’s calibre a_ certain 
amount of rope, and I had to 
sit silent when he shook the 
cocktail-shaker in my face and 


‘said, “‘ What did I say? Wal- 


lahi, I can find ice anywhere.” 

The explanation of the mir- 
acle—and miracle it was to 
obtain ice in one of the most 
deserted places in the world— 
was that round the spit of 
sand lying at anchor was a 
steam trawler that had come 
to buy up fish from the Arab 
fishermen, and the trawler was 
of necessity equipped with a 
refrigerator. 

Our dinner that night was 
not the fare one connects with 
desert exploration, for Herself 
had seen to it that the cook 
carried some bottles of fresh- 
made soup, then followed cray- 
fish mayonnaised, roast part- 
ridge bagged the day before at 
Kuntilla, and tinned Christmas 
pudding with flaming brandy 
complete. This, with a freshly- 
shaken cocktail to open the 
ball, made one regard the hard- 
ships of desert trekking with 
equanimity. 

The part of the Sinai coast 
we had struck rejoiced in the 
name of Nueiba, but, with the 
exception of a ruined fort built 
in the days of the Turkish 
occupation and a few palm- 
leaf huts that shelter the Arab 
fishermen of the place, Nueiba 
was nothing but a small bay 
and a mark on the map. It 
provided, however, the most 
amusing sport with crayfish, 
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which are very plentiful. The 
Arab equipment for the sport 
consists of a bundle of dry palm 
branches and a pair of horny- 
skinned feet. The crayfish at 
night comes out of the deep 
water and roams about on a 
white coral ledge, and the Arab, 
with his blazing torch of palm 
branches, sees the crayfish 
clearly against the white back- 
ground of the coral and places 
his foot on him. As the cray- 
fish is one mass of horny 
spines this is not a sport to 


_be indulged in by anyone accus- 


tomed to shoes and stockings, 
but I found that by wearing 
an old pair of canvas shoes and 
carrying an acetylene lamp 
from one of the cars, I could 
do quite as well as the Arab. 
As a sport it does not compare 
with salmon fishing or grouse 
driving, but it has its amusing 
side, particularly when a speci- 
ally sharp spine punctures the 
rubber sole of someone else’s 
shoe. Incidentally the cray- 
fish, though not quite in the 
lobster class, is decidedly better 
fare than bully beef; and by 
carrying him in a crate packed 
with wet seaweed he can be 
kept alive for three or four 
days. When he appears to 
have reached the limit of en- 
durance he can be boiled and 
will keep another four days, 
and can be served cold, curried, 
or even stewed. 

The route to be taken the 
following day required con- 
sideration, owing to the fact 
that our two Arab guides were 
at issue. The idea was to 
follow the sea-shore as closely 
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as possible to the apex of the 
Peninsula, but the sea-shore 
itself was, I knew, out of the 
question, as in several places 
the mountains come down sheer 
into the sea. The nearest route 
was by a small wadi which 
apparently led direct to Dahab 
farther down the coast; one 
guide said this was quite practi- 
cable for cars; but the other, 
in no measured terms, told him 
he was unduly optimistic, and 
that the only way would be 
to return by our own wadi 
and branch off up the Wadi 
Gazala. To avoid a free fight 
I decided to try the small 
wadi first, and found, after 
trying to climb a one in five 
ascent on loose gravel, that the 
guide in question had been 
too optimistic. After two miles 
every car was boiling furiously, 
and it was obvious there was 
not enough water in all Sinai 
to keep the radiators filled. 
We therefore returned and 
made for the Wadi Gazala, 
which was excellent ; for fifteen 
miles we bowled along on a 
magnificent surface at thirty 
miles an hour, and then the 
leading car appeared to dis- 
solve in a cloud of dust. In 
desert trekking one always bene- 
fits by the disasters of others, 
and the column drew up 
cautiously to examine the diffi- 
culties before us. We found 
that the first car had ploughed 
into a patch of sand as fine as 
powder, and that apparently 
the wadi was filled with drift- 
sand as far as the eye could 
reach. It was quite obvious 
that we were not going to pass 
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through this stretch of bad 


going without considerable 
trouble, and as it wanted only 
half an hour to sunset we 
decided to off-load and spend 
the night there, leaving the 
negotiation of the soft sand to 
the following morning, when 
everybody would feel more 
inclined for hard work. The 
camping ground forced on us 
proved to be particularly attrac- 
tive—we were sheltered from 
the wind on all sides by per- 
pendicular cliffs of pink granite, 
we selected for our tents a 
level patch of hard white clay, 
and growing in profusion all 
over the wadi was the tamarisk, 
which is one of the indigenous 
trees of Sinai, and which in- 
cidentally provides most excel- 
lent firewood. A fatigue party, 
detailed for the purpose, 
brought in enormous loads of 
it, some of the trunks being 
two feet in diameter, and in a 
very short time we had a 
fire four feet high, which threw 
out such a heat that we were 
able to dine outside the tents 
in comfort. 

Osman had seen the tracks 
of two large leopards, and as 
he is a scaremonger of the 
worst variety we examined 
them personally and decided 
that they were certainly large 
animals for Sinai, the pads 
being about three and a half 
inches in circumference. The 
leopard of Sinai is not parti- 
cularly aggressive unless inter- 
fered with, but, like all leopards, 
he has a weakness for dogs, 
and the Arabs say that he 
makes weird noises at night 
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close to their camps till their 
dogs run out to investigate— 
and do not return. Our dogs 
were therefore put on leads 
directly it was dark, and, though 
we did not hear the weird 
noises, it was quite evident 
from their restlessness that the 
leopards were close to the 
camp. I debated whether I 
would follow up their tracks 
in the’morning, but the country 
looked indifferent from the point 
of view of ibex, and, as the 
chanee of getting a leopard was 
distinctly shadowy, I did not 
wish to spend one of the few 
days at my disposal hunting 
forlorn hopes. 

It took us four hours to 
negotiate the sand the next 
morning, for we found that it 
stretched for fifteen miles till 
the wadi petered out into a 
flat tableland. Luckily there 
had been a flood in the wadi 
@ year before, which had left 
a light crust of clay on the 
surface. I found that this 
was quite strong enough to 
support the touring car at top 
speed, and, by carefully choos- 
ing the line of the water-course, 
went flying up the wadi at 
thirty-five miles an hour. It 
was exciting work, as if I 
missed the clay I immediately 
sank in axle-deep, giving a 
good example of a broody hen 
sitting down, and had to wait 
till the six-wheelers arrived. 
They had put on their sand- 
chains between the two pairs of 
rear wheels and could negotiate 
everything, but their rate of 
progress was considerably less 
than mine. When they came on 
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the scene a wire rope was 
attached to my front axle and 
I was towed out till I was on 
sufficiently hard going for 
another rush. 

On arrival at the top of the 
plateau we refilled radiators, 
which were low after the heavy 
going. Luckily water is never 
a great difficulty in Sinai as 
water-holes or springs exist 
every twenty miles or so, and 
though our supply was getting 
short our Arab guide had pro- 
mised us a8 much as we re- 
quired fifteen miles ahead. 

We had now climbed a matter 
of 5000 feet, and the view from 
the small plateau was mar- 
vellous. Away to the west we 
could see the towering peaks of 
Caterina and Mousa, the tradi- 
tional site of the Giving of the 
Law; to the east and south 
the dark red mountains of the 
Hedjaz, their crests hard cut 
against a pale cobalt sky, their 
feet wreathed in a pale blue 
mist contrasting with the in- 
tense blue of the Gulf of Akaba ; 
whilst to the north rose serried 
ranks of bare granite moun- 
tains that finally blended into 
the huge mass of Gebel Tih. 
The sun was blazing hot, but 
in the shade the air had a 
distinct hint of ice in it, the 
plateau being open to all the 
winds of heaven. It was in 
this particularly bleak spot 
that Suliman, one of the guides, 
met some relatives. At least 
we hoped they were related, as 
they were two distinctly pretty 
Arab girls, and he kissed them 
both with considerable hearti- 
ness. On being asked if he 
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kissed all the girls of his tribe, 
he explained that they were 
his cousins, but admitted that 
with old and ugly relatives he 
did not always insist upon his 
privileges. These girls had 
never seen a car before, but 
with the customary phlegm 
of the Arab, who never ex- 
presses surprise, it did not 
seem to them at all remarkable 
that Suliman should suddenly 
arrive in a cloud of dust on a 
‘noisy box’ and depart in 
the same manner. He had 
long been accustomed to mix 
with Frangis (Europeans) and 
had no doubt adopted many of 
their ways—possibly he no 
longer fasted in Ramadan. 
From the plateau several 
wadis wind down through the 
mountains to the sea, and the 
one we selected, Wadi Safrah, 
provided the most wonderful 
going, a hard gravel surface 
swept clean by floods so that 
we ran at forty miles an hour 
till suddenly we swung round 
a granite cliff and found our- 
selves on the sea-shore at 
Dahab. Dahab is very much 
like Nueiba—a few scattered 
palm-trees growing just above 
high-water mark, some palm- 
leaf huts occupied by fisher- 
men, and a beach strewn with 
wonderful shells and lumps of 
red coral. We had decided to 
stay the night here, but Suli- 
man told a wonderful tale of a 
mountain where the ibex were 
so plentiful that I gathered it 
might be difficult to force one’s 
way through them. Their 
heads, which he indicated by 
hand span along his left arm, 
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were apparently the length of 
that arm plus both shoulders, 
and as for leopards—well, it 
was a marvel that any ibex 
existed at all. A southern 
Irishman describing salmon in 
a river could not have bettered 
it. 

Owing to the distance we 
had to travel, and the heavy 
expenditure of petrol in the 
sandy wadi, it had become 
obvious that the trip would 
have to be shortened and that 
my plan of three days’ shooting 


had shrunk to one only. As - 


the mountain appeared to be 
quite close and easily accessible, 
I decided to spend my day 
there, and we therefore pushed 
off up the Wadi Gourna and 
halted for the night at the foot 
of the mountain. 

The sun all day had been 
hot and the atmosphere on the 
shore at Dahab positively 
stuffy, but since leaving the 
coast we had climbed practi- 
cally 3000 feet, and with the 
setting of the sun a most pene- 
trating chill made itself felt. 
The temperature appeared to 
drop almost to freezing point 
immediately, and but for the 
huge fire of tamarisk branches 
we should have had an un- 
pleasant night. I had noticed 
some small white patches in 
the mountain-side which looked 
like snow, but owing to the 
heat of the sun I had dis- 
missed the thought as too im- 
probable. Osman, however, 
had noticed them, and, with the 
superior smile of the man who 
foresees every eventuality, he 
placed upon the table the cock- 
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tail shaker and a plate of 
crushed ice which he had found 
in a small stream in the rocks. 
As Osman is naturally quite 
conceited enough we shook the 
cocktail without comment— 
congratulations on his foresight 
might have brought forth the 
reminder that I had said a 
cocktail shaker was an absurd 
thing to take on trek. 

It seemed to me I had been 
asleep about five minutes when 
in the very biting cold and 
inky darkness of the hour 
before dawn I was aroused and 
forced to eat two fried eggs, 
then marched off into the dark- 
ness with Suliman and another 
Arab leading the way. It is at 
these times that one wonders 
why on earth one wants to go 
and climb rocky mountains 
with the temperature at freez- 


ing point, just for the sake of 
putting an animal’s head on 
the wall. One’s views, how- 
ever, change as the sun gets up 
and are replaced by the aggres- 


sive “all’s right with the 
world ’’ feeling that the early 
tiser invariably experiences, 
coupled with the burning de- 
sire to go and turn out every 
slumberer in the vicinity. It 
is better to feel like this half- 
Way up a mountain-side than 
anywhere else, as more friend- 
ships have been ended and 
more marriages wrecked by this 
hearty, “‘come and see the 
sun,” early-morning exuberance 
than from any other cause. 

Our way lay up a mountain 
gorge in the depths of which a 
tiny stream burbled. In places 
One could not see the water for 
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huge pink granite boulders, but 
in others there were small pools 
fringed with the vivid green of 
moss, wild mint, and wild 
geranium, with the water trick- 
ling out from ledges of rock on 
which maidenhair fern grew 
luxuriantly. On all sides was 
the absolutely bare granite of 
the mountain-side, and the little 
patches of green and clear water 
were like miniature fairylands. 
In every damp spot I saw the 
tracks of leopard and ibex, and 
on the barren soil by the sides 
of the stream were countless 
small cleared patches about a 
yard long that were the sleep- 
ing places of ibex. 

Suddenly Suliman and his 
Arab friend became: obviously 
excited over two leopard tracks 
—to my untrained eye they 
looked precisely the same as all 
the others, but to them it was 
clear that they were quite new. 
Suliman then came back and 
whispered that a couple of 
leopard had passed this way 
and were now waiting in a small 
gap in the rocks where they 
could spring upon feeding ibex 
below. The spot was about 
200 yards ahead and he in- 
sisted upon our moving with 
the greatest caution. This we 
did for a hundred yards and 
then I was seized with an over- 
whelming desire to cough.. I 
fought it for a few minutes 
ineffectually and then en- 
deavoured to stifle it with my 
handerchief in my mouth, but 
Suliman turned about with the 
expression of a man who has 
been purposely let down by 
his best friend. We went on 
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stealthily and then Suliman, 
after peering over a rock, gave 
vent to his annoyance by a click 
of the tongue against his teeth. 
I then saw far away on the 
opposite hillside a large herd 
of ibex in full flight. Suliman 
now led me to a narrow gap 
between two rocks, and here in 
a patch of sand were the fresh 
tracks of two leopards ; it was 
obvious from the marks that 
they had been crouching there 
waiting for the ibex to move 
down to a little grassy valley 
fifty feet below. My cough 
had disturbed the leopards, who 
had bounded off down the 
valley, and they in turn had 
frightened the ibex, who from 
what I had seen of them had 
no intention of halting till they 
were well away from our moun- 
tain range. 

We climbed on up the gorge, 
which after a short time began 
to open out, till we found our- 
selves on a small plateau across 
which our water-course, now @ 
wide stretch of green bushes, 
wound through low ridges of 
granite. From the map I 
knew that the plateau could 
not be more than four miles 
square, and that it was cut off 
from the other mountain ranges 
by almost sheer cliffs. It did 
not look ibex country to me, 
but Suliman explained that it 
was @ sort of sanctuary, as here 
the animals could feed undis- 
turbed, for it was inaccessible 
to goats and camels, and there- 
fore no shepherds ever came 
and visited it. I climbed on 
to one of the highest points 
and examined the whole plateau 
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with the glasses, but could gee 
nothing. The country, hovw- 
ever, was by no means flat, for 


the harder granite resisting the | 


wear of wind and rain pro- 
jected in seams of serrated rock 
across it, whilst at the eastern 
end a broken ridge hid the 
approach to Gebel Gurna. It 
was quite possible that ibex 
might be feeding behind any 
of these rises, and we made our 
way very cautiously to the foot 
of Gebel Gurna. 

My previous experiences with 
ibex had always been in the 
roughest and most inaccessible 
country, and I was accustomed 
usually to sight them first the 
other side of a thousand-foot 
gorge, so that I found it 
difficult to work up any en- 
thusiasm on a hunt over a flat 
plain. 1 therefore got the 
shock of my life when, on 
peering over the rocky crest, 
I found myself looking straight 
at a very fine ibex standing 
broadside to me about seventy 
yards away. Feeding close to 
him were a matter of ten 
females and small males, and 
directly behind him—a dead 
stymie—was a magnificent old 
fellow lying down. I could see 
only the top part of his body, 
but his head, with its grand 
sweep of scimitar horns, was 
clearly visible. I got all this 
in @ flash and then slid down 
behind the rocks to collect my- 
self. Luckily we had not been 
winded or heard, for a strong 
wind was blowing in our faces, 
and I: therefore had time 0 
consider things. Another 
glance at the animals con- 
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firmed the impression that, 
though the ibex nearest me 
had a quite sizeable head, the 
recumbent male was consider- 
ably larger and looked as if he 
might be a record for Sinai. 
The obvious thing to do, there- 
fore, was to wait till the smaller 
animal moved, and, selecting a 
suitable rest on the rocks, I 
slid my rifle up gradually and 
crawled up myself till I was com- 
fortably in position for a shot. 

To make absolutely certain 
that nothing went wrong, I put 
my sights on the shoulder of 
the standing ibex, with the 
idea of being sure of him, and 


- taking a running shot at the 


big fellow if anything scared 
the herd. It was lucky I did 
80, a8, after five minutes waiting, 
either Suliman or I dislodged 
a tiny piece of granite that 
fell with a tinkle, and in a 
flash up went the heads of 
every ibex. I heard the shrill 
whistle the female gives when 
alarmed, and, without waiting, 
I pressed the trigger. The 
smaller ibex went down in a 
cloud of dust, but the big 
fellow, with the herd behind 
him, went bounding up a nar- 
tow gorge that led to the top 
of Gebel Gurna. Previous ex- 
perience had taught me that 
there is nothing quite so difficult 
to hit as a startled ibex on a 
mountain-side. There is no 
possible way of allowing for 
movement, as he bounds from 
rock to rock and behaves rather 


: like a ball in a squash-court. I 


had five shots in the magazine, 
and the first four I knew as 
I pressed the trigger had missed 


him hopelessly, and in any case 
the spurts of dust far behind, 
below, and above him, showed 
that they were the cleanest of 
misses. The last shot—a 
despairing one—I loosed off 
at about 200 yards as he 
appeared and disappeared over 
the crest of a rise. I had an 
impression that the bullet went 
very high—in any case he 
vanished with a flirt of his 
tail, and with him the rest of 
the herd. 

Suliman sprang to his feet 
and started to run up the rise. 

“ Hurry—run,” he shouted. 
“* Perhaps he is only wounded.” 

“Wounded ? ” I said, point- 
ing to the dead ibex. ‘“ He’s 
dead.” 

“No, the other one,” he 
yelled excitedly over his 
shoulder. 

** But I missed him.” 

“No, you hit him with the 
last shot.” 

I ran after Suliman, who had 
disappeared over the rise, but 
a moment later he came in 
sight again, waving his arms 
and shouting that never in 
all his life had he seen such 
shooting. I joined him and 
found the big fellow lying 
stone dead a few yards beyond 
the ridge—my last shot had 
caught him through the neck 
just behind the base of the 
skull, and he had dropped dead 
in his tracks. All the same, 
despite Suliman’s flattery, I 
knew perfectly well that it 
was sheer good luck and not 
good shooting, as, if it is the 
golden rule of big-game shooting 
that one never fires unless one 
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is almost certain of hitting in a 
vital spot, I should never have 
taken the shot at all. It was 
a distinctly lucky snap shot 
fired almost despairingly, and 
was more in the nature of a 
gesture to speed the parting 
guest than a deliberate attempt 
to bag a head. , 

The big fellow measured just 
forty inches, which, though not 
by any means remarkable in 
the Soudan and Abyssinia, and 
positively undersized for the 
Himalayas, is very nearly the 
record for Sinai; and _ the 
smaller one, thirty-six and a 
half, which also is quite respec- 
table. The really extraordinary 
part about the whole stalk was 
the amazing ease and comfort 
with which I had managed to 
obtain two of the best ibex I 
have shot in Sinai, and this 
after two hours’ work. I had 
climbed only a matter of a few 
hundred feet, the going had 
been very easy, there had been 
practically no disappointments, 
and I had walked straight on 
to my game instead of seeing 
them half a mile away with 
several gorges in between, the 
wind in the wrong direction, 
and the sun sinking. 

At the moment when Suli- 
man and I were discussing how 
we should get the carcases 
down to the cars, two Arabs 
arrived from nowhere in parti- 
cular, as they have a habit of 
doing, and were sternly ordered 
by Suliman to lend a hand. 
It has always been a matter 
of surprise to me that Arabs 
ever show themselves to an 
official on patrol, as they are 
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at once enlisted as unpaid 
helpers and a job found for 
them—usually an unsavoury 
one. This occasion proved no 
exception to the rule, and ina 
moment we were moving off 
with the two slight under-fed 
Arabs cheerfully staggering 
along under the weight of the 
ibex, and being urged in no 
uncertain language to move 
faster. I discovered later that 
the elder Arab was Suliman’s 
maternal uncle—from what I re- 
member of my maternal uncles 
they were by no means the 
type that would submit to being 
ordered about by a nephew. 

We had arranged for the 
cars to meet us on the other 
side of the mountain. I was 
rather vague as to where this 
would be, especially as Suli- 
man said they were only half 
an hour away, which did not 
seem possible as the plateau 
appeared to rise towards the 
north to another huge peak. 
Suddenly, however, we came 
to a slight ridge the other side 
of which was an almost per- 
pendicular drop to the wadi 
thousand feet below, in which 
I could see the cars and the 
rest of the party moving about 
like ants. 

That night we dined off an 
ibex leg, and the advice to 
people about to eat ibex is 
the same as Mr Punch’s advice 
to those about to marry. Per- 
sonally I think a leg was 4 
bad choice, as the ibex has 


spent his whole life cultivating - 


the muscles in it, though really 
it did not matter much as we 
found the strong goaty smell 
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quite sufficient, and had to fall 
back on the tin-opener. 

The following morning we 
began our return journey, 
Dahab representing the far- 
thest south one could possibly 
reach, and it was a question 
which of two wadis we should 
select to bring us to the sea on 
the Gulf of Suez. We were now 
in the Wadi Nasb—a broad 
yellow highway, or rather water- 
way, with sheer granite cliffs 
a thousand feet high on either 
side, and a few miles farther 
on it forked, one wadi leading 
north-west and the other due 
west. Suliman was in favour 
of the north-westerly one, but 
as the other would take us to 
the famous Monastery of St 
Qatherine we decided in its 
favour. It proved to be the 
equal of a third-class road in 


England, and we ran without 
check till the huge granite 
cliffs gradually receded and 
we came out on to a vast 
plain of gravel covered thickly 


with aromatic bushes. Here 
we flushed a fine hare, and, 
loosing the Saluki—or to be 
more exact the Saluki loosing 
himself from the car at a 
speed of twenty miles and 
taking the ground in his stride, 
—we gave chase, the Scottie 
yelping instructions from the 
front seat. The hare doubled 
in the most extraordinary man- 
ner, leaving the Saluki twenty 
yards behind at every turn, 
but whenever it came to the 
question of a straight run the 
dog gained rapidly. As the 
Scottie, searching his soul for 
sounds to show his excitement, 
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was under the impression that 
he was also in full cry, thereby 
doing considerable damage to 
the cushions with his claws, 
we pulled up at Herself’s re- 
quest and let him go to join 
in the last lap. For a short- 
legged dog he got over the 
ground at a surprising rate, 
and owing to the doubling of 
the hare and his aptitude for 
cutting corners, he was never 
out of the hunt, and eventually 
had the satisfaction of being 
well in at the death, if not 
absolutely responsible for pull- 
ing the hare down. I am not 
quite certain whether hare- 
coursing with a Saluki and a 
light car ranks as a blood sport, 
but if the going is good one 
certainly sees a good bit more 
of the hunt than one would 
from a horse or on foot. 

At the top of the plateau we 
came to a disused mine which 
looked as if it had been worked 
during the last century, but it 
proved to be an old copper 
mine of the Pharoahs, so prob- 
ably had not been touched 
for two thousand years at 
least. From the plateau we 
ran down easily to the Wadi 
Sheikh, turned sharp to the 
left, and suddenly, in the midst 
of this wild desolation of rugged 
mountain, we saw in a narrow 
gorge a clump of cypress sur- 
rounded by old grey walls. 
The rough desert track turned 
into a well-paved highway and 
we ran on through gardens of 
orange and almond trees till we 
pulled up at the massive gate- 
way of the Monastery. 

The Monastery of Mount 
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Sinai. has been too often de- 
scribed to call for more than 
a passing reference. The 
church, which is dedicated to 
St Helena, was built in 342 
A.D., and the fortress and rest of 
the buildings were constructed 
about one hundred and fifty 
years later by the Emperor 
Justinian. It is one of the 
oldest occupied buildings in the 
world, and, despite the fact 
that it has since the Moham- 
medan invasion been  sur- 
rounded by an Arab population 
at many times violently hostile 
to Christians, it has preserved 
its immunity to the present day. 
The monks belong to the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church, and their 
hospitality to visitors savours 
of the days of chivalry—there 
is no place in the world where 
one is made so thoroughly wel- 
come as in this old-world 
Monastery in the wilderness. 
The following morning we 
started off early, our departure 
being the signal for a salute fired 
by the old eighteenth-century 
guns of the Monastery, and in 
two hours we ran into the 
Oasis of Wadi Feiran. This is 
the site of the ancient city of 
Paran which in bygone days 
was the senior Archbishopric of 
the Christian world. Nothing 
remains to-day except a bright 
little stream flowing between 
towering mountains, the whole 
of the level space in the bottom 
wadi being filled with very 
luxuriant but dreadfully neg- 
lected date palms. The hill- 
sides are honeycombed with 
the small stone huts of the 
pilgrims of bygone days, and 
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the ruins of the Cathedral and 
@ small Roman fort still remain; 

From the oasis on, the going 
is extremely bad till suddenly 
the wadi opens out and one 
sees before one the deep blue 
of the Gulf of Suez, and far 
away in the haze of the op- 
posite shore the black smoke 
of passing mail boats. The 
track—an exceedingly rough 
one—led along the sea-shore 
till, after two hours of bumping, 
we arrived at Abu Zeneima, 
where an English, or to be 
more exact, Scottish Mining 
Company (for seventy-five per 
cent of the staff come from 
across the Border) have put on 
record what British. enterprise 
can achieve. From a mine 
situated twenty miles away on 
the summit of a barren rock 
they transport high-grade man- 
ganese by means of a ropeway 
and light railway to the small 
port of Abu Zeneima, and 
thence by ship to the European 
markets. The mine is situated 
in the bleakest and most in- 
hospitable spot in Sinai, and 
added to other discomforts the 
site is entirely waterless; 
nevertheless, despite every dis- 
appointment, including the 
total destruction of their plant 
during the war by Turkish 
irregulars, the company has 
won through to success and 
now ranks among the steady 
dividend-payers. 

From Abu Zeneima the road 
wound its way through unin- 
teresting limestone hills and 
gravel plains till Suez showed 
on the horizon—a streak of 
dark-green palm-trees and white 
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houses under the heights of 


Gebel Ataka. We spent the 
night here, and the following 
morning struck eastwards over 
the new road that the Egyptian 
Frontiers Administration have 
made that will one day connect 
Cairo with Jerusalem, and in- 
eidentally Africa with Asia and 
Burope. It is a well-graded 
track of shaly clay and lime- 
stone, and winds through the 
most impossible sand-dunes to 
the Mitla Pass. Here the road 
follows the old pilgrim route 
through the Wadi el Haj and 
then across a wide plain to 
Hassana, which, during the 
attack on the canal, was used 
a8 the advanced headquarters 
of the Turkish troops. The 
test-house where we spent the 
night is said to be haunted 
by the ghost of a Turkish 


officer killed by a British bomb 
during an aeroplane raid, and 
we distinctly heard him coming 
up the steps during the night, 
or perhaps it may have been a 
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sun-shutter swinging in the 
breeze, though Osman was most 
emphatic that no self-respecting 
Sinai policeman would dare to 
spend the night in the building. 

The next day we took the 
old Turkish highway south of 
Gebel Hellal, which is said by 
some to be the site of the Law 
Giving—-a view incidentally 
which is borne out by its 
name, Hellal, which means law- 
ful. Then, turning northwards, 
Wwe rap across a sandy unin- 
teresting plain till on the horizon 
we saw a line of palm-trees and 
the minaret of El Arish mosque 
standing out against the blue 
of the Mediterranean. 

With the return to El Arish 
and civilisation, or rather what 
passes for civilisation in El 
Arish, we had completed the 
circuit of Sinai, having brought 
the cars through some of the 
wildest mountain ranges in the 
world, and accomplished in nine 
days a journey that took Moses 
and the Host forty years. 











THE MUTINY 


IN PURABPORE. 


BY E. TAWSE JOLLIE. 


THE reason I went to Assam 
is bound up with a train that 
I missed at Charing Cross 
underground station on 18th 
March 1918. I was living, 
nominally, in a flat near Pad- 
dington Station, convenient for 
the canteen work which I was 
doing there. My office, where 
I was engaged from 9 to 4, 
was in Whitehall, and I lived 
a troglodyte existence, since 
it was in the basement and 
lighted with electricity. From 
my flat to the underground 
station, from there to the office 
and back again to the Padding- 
ton canteen, was my daily 
round. It gave me few mo- 
ments in which to see the sky, 
but the anodyne of work and 
the blessing of sleep as the re- 
sult of physical exhaustion were 
luxuries to many women of 
my kind, and I did not under- 
value them. 

On 18th March I missed a 
train because it was too full, 
and I was too tired to struggle 
for a place, so I indulged in 
the luxury of a motor-bus ride 
(although it meant being late 
at the canteen), and this was 
how I met the Baba Sahib. 
He was coming out of the main 
entrance of the station as I 
was going in, and to my sur- 
prise he lurched and fell faint- 
ing at my feet—a short, thin, 
young man with two stars on 
his tunic and a heavy walking- 


stick, which suggested that he 
was lame. The station police 
hurried up, and as the canteen 
was close by we carried him 
in and laid him on a bench, 
He was just opening a pair 
of very blue eyes when the 
A.P.M., who happened to be 
in the station, arrived. 

** Hello! ”’ he said. 
it’s Baba Sahib! ”’ 


6s Why, 


A week later when he was still 
@ guest at my flat, being fussed 
over by my old maid Fanny, 
I asked him why he was called 
Baba Sahib, and he blushed 
and hesitated and said it was 
some rot or other about his 
looks. He was very young: 
looking for his twenty-seven 
years. I gathered he had been 
working on a tea plantation in 
Assam, that he was bom in 
India, and had few relatives 
in England; when we parted 
and he said he hoped we 
should meet again, and he 
would ‘never forget my kind- 
ness,” I did not really expect 
to hear any more of him. 

But the quality of John Ross’s 
gratitude for a kindness which 
cost nothing, and gave me 
pleasure, proved more enduring 
than is usual in the relations 
between middle-aged women 
and young men. I heard from 
him and dined with him after 
the Armistice, and I saw him 
off in 1919 when he at last 
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got a ship for India. At 
Christmas 1920 he wrote from 
Purabpore, which was, I gath- 
ered, the district where he was 
growing tea, and enclosed a 
note from his manager’s wife 
inviting me to visit them if ever 
I came to India. A visit to 
India, where I had spent a 
honeymoon many years before, 
was one of my waking dreams. 
Blue sky, white buildings, and 
the kaleidoscope of native life 
often came between me and 
the grey walls and white paper 
of everyday existence. In 1921 
&@ roving commission to write 
Indian sketches for a magazine 
came my way. I landed at 
Bombay in April of that year 
and tried to recover the glamour 
which India had cast over me 
twenty years before. 

The tawdry magnificence of 
the Taj Mahal Hotel, the mix- 
ture of East and West in the 
architecture, and a curious sense 
of hostility in the dull-eyed, 
dingily dressed people who 
crowded the streets and bazaars, 
were first impressions. The 
second came when I visited 
certain large offices and banks, 
and stood, waiting, while seated 
clerks, typical babus, wrote or 
talked to each other, ignoring 
my presence. An introduction 
to the head of a large firm 
brought me more pleasant ex- 
periences in his luxurious home 
and the attentive service he 
commanded, but he seemed 
doubtful about my journey. 
“Of course it’s quite safe,” he 
said, surprisingly, “but this 
tivil disobedience campaign of 
Ghandi’s makes things a bit 
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unpleasant. I shouldn’t go off 
the beaten track if I were you. 
And just be a little careful in 
travelling. There are no car- 
riages reserved for Europeans 
nowadays, and a woman travel- 
ling alone should ask for a 
‘ladies only,’ even if it means 
a whole harem stuck in with 
her. Oh, no danger, of course, 
only possible unpleasantness.” 

Two months later I was at 
Purabpore. The burra-mem met 
me in her own car; a little, 
dark, vivacious woman of the 
type which is so often married 
to a large phlegmatic man, 
though whether his phlegma- 
tism is a matter of cause or 
effect is not always certain. 
Baba Sahib, she said, sent 
apologies for not meeting me 
himself, but he thought that 
if he came there would be no 
room for luggage. “As a 
matter of fact,” said Mrs Der- 
went, “ he is still very bothered 
with that foot, only he won’t 
own to it. He still goes out 
hunting, and last week he was 
after elephant. The villagers 
came and begged him to go 
because their crops were being 
absolutely ruined. Of course, 
you know, he is one of the finest 
shots and most daring hunters 
in India—or was, before the 
war.” 

Of course, I knew nothing of 
the sort, since all I had heard 
had been a few words of intro- 
duction from the A.P.M., who 
was an old friend of John Ross, 
senior, and a scanty autobiog- 
raphy from John himself. Mrs 
Derwent told me he had come 
as a lad to the tea estate, and 
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because of his small size and 
youth, fair curly hair, and blue 
eyes, had been christened the 
baby Sahib by the servants, 
and it had stuck, as some nick- 
names will. ‘My husband 
thinks it idiotic,” she went on, 
“ but somehow I like it. He’s 
such a lamb.” 

I had seen and heard a good 
deal at second-hand of the 
troubles that were convulsing 
parts of India, but, as is not 
unusual, I believe, at such 
times, there was a feeling of 
unreality about it all. We 
ate, drank, went sight-seeing, 
visited bazaars, and followed 
our normal way of life, and if 
the papers told us of a riot 
here and a murder there, or 
of “‘ grave unrest,” we looked 
round and felt that these things 
belonged to some other world 
than ours. This view was 
emphatically shared by Mrs 
Derwent and by the large, 
kindly, phlegmatichusband, who 
eventually greeted me on the 
steps of the manager’s beautiful 
bungalow. We discussed Ghandi 
and the civil disobedience cam- 
paign over our tea; John Ross, 
with a slipper on one foot, sat 
silently by. He had the gift of 
sympathetic silence. 

Both Mrs Derwent and her 
husband wanted to hear all I 
could tell of conditions in other 
parts of India, and both were 
certain that the disaffection 
would not spread to Purabpore. 
There were some seven estates 
or gardens in this frontier dis- 
trict of Assam, spread over 
twenty miles, and 12,000 coolies 
recruited from various parts of 
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India were employed. Law 
and order in the 500 miles of 
the district were the almost 
nominal charge of a force of 
thirty armed police, and the 
nearest European police officer 
lived at the civil station some 
seventy miles away. In faet, 
the planters themselves had 
maintained order all through 
the war years, when their num- 
bers were reduced to a mini- 
mum. Mrs Derwent had taken 
a man’s share of the plantation 
supervision at that time, in 
addition to her constant care 
of the arrangements for sick- 
ness and welfare work, and as 
she spoke several native dia- 
lects, and had done a great 
deal of work among the women, 
she was almost better known 
(I afterwards heard) to the 
coolies than her husband. 
Next day I was taken to see 
the gardens with their long 
tidy rows of dark-green glossy 
shrubs. The coloured saris of 
women and girls who were 
picking into deep baskets made 
@ picturesque note. The fac- 
tory, where the leaf is fer 
mented and dried, the store 
houses, the offices with their 
babu clerks, and the packing- 
houses, were all visited, and 
appeared part of a hive of 
contented industry. The coolie 
lines were full of women and 
children, who greeted Mrs Der- 
went with effusion, and she 
could hardly escape from the 
long tales of old women who, 
like everyone else, addressed 
her as'‘ Mai.’ The dispensary, 
the church, served by a visit- 
ing missionary padre (for 4 
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pumber of the coolies were 
Christians), and the playground 
for men and boys were evi- 
dently the pride of Mrs Der- 
went’s heart, and she told me 
that the estate had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best 
in India as regards care for 
the well-being of its employees. 
“So we are not in the least 
afraid of trouble from them,” 
she said. ‘‘ They are all de- 
yoted to my husband, and they 
simply worship Baba Sahib.”’ 
While my hostess dived away 
(no other word sufficiently ex- 
presses her habitual rapid mo- 
tion) on some household busi- 
ness, I sat in the cool: shaded 
drawing-room of the bungalow 
and talked to John Ross, whose 
foot, in bandages, now chained 
him to a long chair. He came 
back— somehow one always 
came back—to the proposition 
that there was ‘no danger’ of 
disaffection at Purabpore, but 
he was not quite as positive as 
Mrs Derwent. ‘‘ A chap who is 
shikari for me very often, came 
to see me this morning,” he 
said, “and tells me _ that 
Ghandi’s volunteer army has 
sent pickets out, and that some 
of them are on the estate. I 
Wish I could get round a bit 
more. The frontier is quite 
quiet, but I believe those 
damned pickets are spreading 
out over the province and get- 
ting into the villages. Still, the 
oolies on this garden are such 
& mixed lot that I can’t think 
they’d combine, even if they 
had grievances, and——”’ He 
broke off, to end up with, “‘ Of 
course, it’s perfectly safe.”’ 
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That afternoon being Thurs- 
day was not usually a half- 
holiday in the gardens, but I 
was told that a tennis and 
bridge party in honour of a 
birthday would take us all to 
another bungalow, some seven 
miles away. Baba Sahib dis- 
covered a strong objection to 
bridge, and as tennis was out 
of the question, he would stay 
behind. Another assistant, Mr 
Wallace, who lived in his own 
bungalow, would be of the party, 
driving his own car. 

We passed a line of carts 
coming to load tea-chests as 
we drove off, and the burra 
sahib shouted some directions 
to them. At another point 
he stopped and questioned some 
coolies, who were not, as we 
passed, engaged on any special 
work. Then he shook off 
business and became like a 
merry schoolboy, and I found 
this atmosphere of light-hearted 
chaff characteristic of the party 
which we joined. Every one of 
the fourteen or fifteen planters, 
and the two or three wives who 
accompanied them, seemed bent 
on making the party ‘go’— 
a very different attitude to 
that of many guests in the old 
country. 

It was dark—the soft velvety 
darkness of an Indian night— 
when we started on the return 
journey, and the bright lights 
cut a path through what looked 
like an impenetrable jungle. 
Suddenly a figure sprang out 
of the darkness waving an arm, 
and with a grinding of brakes 
the car came to a standstill. 
The gesticulating figure of a 
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native dressed only in a loin 
cloth and turban poured out 
a stream of words unintelli- 
gible to me, though I caught 
two words, repeated several 
times, which I knew meant 
“Go back.” Mr and Mrs Der- 
went interrupted with rapid 
questions. Then the burra 
sahib turned to his wife and 
spoke in English. “ If this is 
a joke it’s a damned bad joke,” 
he said. ‘‘ Anyway, this fool 
has evidently lost his head. 
It’s all nonsense.” The assist- 
ant, Mr Wallace, whose car 
had stopped behind ours, now 
strolled up—he was the sort 
of man who never hurries. 

“ That’s Ali Baks,” he said. 
“What does he want ?” 

“He says the coolies have 
mutinied, and that Ross is a 
prisoner, and that we are all 
to be killed if we go on,” 
fumed Mr Derwent. ‘“ Did you 
ever hear such nonsense ? Any- 
way, the quicker we get there 
the better,’’ and he started the 
engine and threw in the clutch. 

The native fell back and we 
shot away into the darkness. 

“Tm awfully sorry you 
should have had this experi- 
ence. I hope you are not 
alarmed,” said Mr Derwent 
kindly to me; and he added, 
“ Of course, it’s perfectly safe.” 

Mrs Derwent was unusually 
silent. She was leaning a little 
from the side of the car, and 
trying to pierce the blackness 
ahead with those bright dark 
eyes of hers. 

As we slowed down to take 
a sharp bend in the road an- 
other figure jumped out of the 
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darkness and sprang on to the 
running-board at the side where 
Mrs Derwent was sitting. J] 
could not see him, but I caught 
a gleam of metal, and I sup. 
pressed a scream as the car 
jolted to a standstill. Almost 
before this happened the black 
face was thrust close to Mr 
Derwent, and I heard a rapid 
string of words and saw a long 
knife thrust into his hand, and 
then, as quickly as he had 
come, the figure vanished. Mr 
and Mrs Derwent found them- 
selves holding, the one a kukri 
or long pruning knife, and the 
other a dah, a long straight 
heavy knife, and as they turned 
to each other Wallace brought 
his car almost alongside and 
asked what was up in a matter 


‘of-fact way which made the 


whole incident seem too fantas- 
tic to be real. This, evidently, 
was Mr Derwent’s view. He 
threw his weapon into the back 
of the car and shouted to 
Wallace there was some tom- 
foolery going on and to keep 
close, but he did none of the 
obvious things, such as putting 
us women into the second car, 
or advising us to cower dow! 
and pretend not to be there. 
He drove on, very cross and 
red in the face, but so plainly 
unafraid that it seemed absurd 
even to say, “ Of course—it's 
quite safe.’’ The next interrup- 
tion was that, as we turned into 
the garden, we met a litle 
knot of natives, and Mr Der 
went stopped and spoke 
them. They were standing 
quite quietly, doing nothing. 
Of course I could not under 
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stand what they said, but Mrs 
Derwent repeated it rapidly 
when Wallace came up. ‘‘ They 
say there is some trouble. I’m 
afraid Baba is taken—it’s the 
garden coolies. I’m afraid 
they've got some drink; keep 
dose to us, Dick! We must 
get on at once.” She had twice 
gid “I’m afraid,” but she 
showed no sign of fear, and she 
gripped that long knife and 
sat forward with gleaming eyes 
and tight shut lips. We went 
on, but only a few hundred 
yards, then we ran into a mob 
of coolies, shouting, gesticu- 
lating, and waving knives. The 
moon was now up, and we 
could see on one side of the 
toad a rather thicker bunch 
of black legs and arms, and 
a# Mr Derwent swung the car 
and the light shone into this 
mass, Mrs Derwent exclaimed, 
“They’ve got Baba—Baba is 
there ! ”” 

John Ross was, in fact, sit- 
ting on a large stone, smoking 
a pipe. Behind him was his 
syce, a large Sonthal, who was 
waving his arms and shouting. 
Mr Derwent jumped out of the 
car and walked straight into 
the crowd towards Ross, the 
@olies giving way as he did. 
Mrs Derwent, with a hasty 
Word to me to sit still, followed 
him, and Wallace, who had 
halted just behind us, got quite 
calmly into the driving seat 
beside me, started the car and 
tuned it round, steering 
through the coolies who were 
drifting across the road. At- 
tention was focussed on Mr 
Derwent’s big figure as he 
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stood and harangued the crowd 
—I saw this as we turned round, 
and also that Baba Sahib had 
got up and moved quietly 
towards him. 

Then happened one of those 
lightning incidents which take 
too long in telling. Neither 
Mrs Derwent, who was in the 
middle of it, nor I, who watched 
it, knew exactly what happened. 
One moment Mr Derwent was 
standing there with a little 
clear space in front between 
him and John Ross, the next 
there was a general mix up 
and a yell of “ Mardallo!” 
(“ Kill them! ”’), and an arm 
swung a loaded cane over Mr 
Derwent’s head. His arms went 
up, but not swiftly enough. 
His wife was quicker; she 
aimed a blow at the man’s 
head with the dah, and inter- 
cepted something. Then John 
Ross and her husband had 
somehow come together, and 
she was clutching one or the 
other when she felt herself 
seized from behind by Wallace. 
The four of them shook them- 
selves free, and she found, to 
her surprise, the car close be- 
side them, pointing away from 
the crowd. “Jump in, jump 
in,” gasped Mr Derwent, and 
Ross, lame foot first, was 
hauled up. Wallace scrambled 
across me to the driver’s 
seat, and Mr Derwent climbed 
on to the running-board. I 
clutched him and felt blood 
running down his arm. Wallace 
had left the car running—we 
were off! Stones were thrown, 
the hood smashed, but it did 
not occur to anyone to slash 
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the tyres, and in a few minutes 
we had left the yelling crowd 
behind. 

** Will you take the wheel ? ” 
said Dick Wallace politely to 
his burra sahib. ‘I thought it 
better to take your car—it’s 
bigger than mine.” 

** No, thanks,” said Mr Der- 
went. ‘My arm is broken. 
It hasn’t begun to hurt yet, 
but it feels queer.” 

And then they all turned to 
me and said how plucky I had 
been (having laid low and said 
nothing), and if they did not 
say, ‘‘ Of course, it’s perfectly 
safe,” they certainly gave the 
impression that it was only 
prudence that kept them from 
going on to the bungalow. We 
were all pretty quiet, however, 
until we got back to the friendly 
bungalow we had left less than 
an hour before. Then Baba 
Sahib took his pipe out of his 
mouth and told his share of 
the tale. He was reading in 
the drawing-room about four 
o’clock when he heard a lot 
of noise, and going out on the 
verandah saw the coolies had 
gathered near the factory. The 
gharri wallahs had dumped the 
tea-chests down and were driv- 
ing off, and the women and 
girls were hastily dropping their 
baskets. A number of men, 
including several of the fore- 
men of gangs, came running 
up to the verandah shouting. 
He made out phrases like 
“* India for the Indians,’”’ ‘‘ The 
land is ours,” “‘ White folk 
must go,” and then, ominous- 
ly, “ Mardallo, mardallo!” “TI 
thought,” he said, “ it was just 
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a gang of budmashes, and that 
I had better go out rather 
than let them in, so I strolled 
down, and seeing that fellow 
Suklal, I said, ‘ Hello, what's 
it all about?’ He answered 
rather respectfully—he’s not a 
budmash, ‘ They tell us we must 
kill the English, and then the 
land will be ours. We are all 
to go back to our own country 
and the land will be given us,’ 
I said, ‘ All right, let us go into 
the office and talk it over.’ I 
saw a lot more coming up, and 
the worst of it was that many 
of them had had some drink. 
But this chap was sober. 80 
I went towards him, and then 
there was a bit of a nasty rush. 
I wanted to get to the office, 
because I thought I could pick 
up a gun there; but they got 
round me and it looked rather 
nasty. Only just then old 
Jogot came bounding along, 
as drunk as a lord, and he 
rushed over and threw his arms 
round me, the smelly brute, 
and yelled, ‘No one shall kill 
my Baba Sahib!’ Then some 
of them laughed, but other 
said, ‘ Take him along, we will 
not let him go.’ So I sat down 
on the ground and said to 
Suklal, ‘ Bring me my pipe and 
baccy, will you; I left it om 
the table.’ And he offered me 
some tobacco in his right hand 
—all quite polite. All the time 
old Jogot was slobbering that 
no one should kill his Baba 
Sahib. I asked, ‘Are you 
going to kill Derwent Sahib?’ 
And he said, ‘ Yes—they say 
so.’ ‘And the mem?’ ‘ They 
say not to kill mems.’ ‘ Well, 
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that’s one comfort,’ I said, and 
I went along till I got to that 
big stone and I sat down there 
and wouldn’t budge, because I 
wanted to meet you on the 


road. It got a bit hard and 


I used up all my baccy; but 
I just waited, and every now 
and then they tried to screw 
some one up to the point of 
doing me in, but everyone 
seemed to think it should be 
the other fellow’s job, and old 
Jogot stuck by me. Did you 
meet a messenger on the road ? 
That was Jogot’s brother. I 
got him to go in a compara- 
tively quiet moment when they 
were getting some more drink.” 

“He warned us not to come 
on,” said Mrs Derwent. 

“Yes, that’s what I told 
him,” said Baba Sahib. 

This story was not told in 
full until we were back at the 
other bungalow, and a belated 
dinner and hot baths had been 
found and Mr Derwent’s wounds 
bound up. The district sur- 
geon happened to be dining 
there, and set the broken arm. 
Everybody wascalm and matter- 
of-fact, and if any adjective 
could be applied to Mr Der- 
went it was ‘cross.’ But an 
under-current of anxiety made 
itself felt. Rifles and revolvers 
were looked up and put in 
order and a watch kept all 
hight, though, as a visitor, I 
Was not supposed to know it. 

Mrs Derwent was more than 
eross—she was furious—next 
day when her husband, one 
arm in a sling, Dick Wallace, 
the district surgeon, and our 
host went off in a car to recon- 
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noitre, leaving her behind. The 
District Commissioner was to 
meet Mr Derwent at the burra 
bungalow with two or three 
police. When I remembered 
the crowd of the evening before, 
which must have numbered 
some hundreds, it all seemed 
very casual. Mrs Derwent was 
not, apparently, concerned on 
that head, but she felt that 
she alone, with her unusual 
command of the vernacular, 
could deal adequately with vari- 
ous offenders whom she men- 
tioned by name. ‘I shall tell 
So-and-so what I think of him!” 
was the burden of her talk, and 
I wondered if she realised that 
we had all been within an inch 
of being murdered, that Dick 
Wallace, in all probability, 
saved our lives by turning the 
car and keeping it running. 
Later on I appreciated the high 
courage which alone made a 
woman’s life possible under 
these conditions. 

We women were kept in the 
bungalow until late the next 
day. Mr Derwent and his 
party found the garden de- 
serted. Dick’s car was stand- 
ing by the side of the road, and 
someone had switched off the 
lights. Work was at a stand- 
still in the gardens and factory, 
but a visit to the compound 
produced a number of sulky 
coolies and some of the fore- 
men, holding back, and evi- 
dently expecting severity. 

In the bungalow everything 
was exactly as John Ross had 
left it, his book lying where he 
had dropped it; nothing had 
been touched, The servants, 
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of whom he had seen nothing, 
began to reappear, the khan- 
samah, an old and trusted re- 
tainer, ‘in tears at his own deser- 
tion, but unable to cast any 
light on the occurrence of the 
previous day except that he 
had fled from the budmashes 
in fear of his life. 

The Commissioner made a 
few arrests of men identified 
by Mr Derwent or Wallace as 
having been present in the 
crowd. Then the burra sahib 
told the coolies that if they 
wanted to stay on the estate 
they must be back at work 
next day. That evening we 
went back, and twenty-four 
hours after the mutiny we were 
dining at the flower-decked 
table with its shaded lights 
which was so plainly visible 
from the lawns and plantations 
outside. The white-clad ser- 
vants moved noiselessly behind 
our chairs, the scents of tropical 
flowers drifted in through the 
windows, and when we got up 
to have our coffee on the 
verandah the moonlight lay 
white and calm over a scene of 
such utter peace that it seemed 
superfluous to say, ‘* Of course, 
it’s perfectly safe!” 

My visit came to an end a 
few days later, and before I 
left I was anxiously implored 
by certain ‘‘ powers that be” 
to say nothing of the incident 
in my Indian sketches, which 
were thus robbed of an authentic 
picture of a day in the life of 
some tea planters. A couple 
of years later Mrs Derwent 
was in London, sitting with me 
in the tea-room of my club, 


which always appears to me 
to be remarkable for the number 
of large soft chairs and small 
hard women, and for the per- 
petual mixed aroma of muffing 
and Turkish cigarettes. Some: 
how in this familiar setting it 
seemed almost indecorous to 
refer to that dark night on 
the lonely road in Assam, and 
the charmingly dressed and 
feminine-looking visitor did not 
look as if she could do damage 
to a man’s head with a large 
knife. The legend that she 
had cut it right off, she told 
me, had grown and grown till 
it was generally believed ! 

For weeks after my visit 
had ended, the inquiry went 
on, dozens of witnesses being 
examined, but nothing more 
definite was got out of them 
than they had already said 
to Ross, ‘They had told 
them to finish off the white 
people and the land would be 
theirs.”” It was discovered, 
however, that a well-known 
agitator was actually concealed 
on the estate for some weeks 
prior to the outbreak. The 
meeting had been carefully 
planned for that day, and the 
orders were to attack the white 
men as they went about their 
work, as they usually did, 
singly and without firearms. 
The birthday party upset the 
plans, since it brought them all 
together, and John Ross, by his 
coolness and pluck, probably 
saved not only his own life 
but ours, since once the coolies 
had begun to kill, they would 
have worked themselves up t00 
much to stop. But his effort 
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would have been wasted had 
Mr Derwent shown the least 
sign of fear or hesitation when 
he got out of the car, and 
had he been knocked senseless 
when his wife intervened all 
would have been lost, while 
the final escape was due to 
Dick Wallace’s presence of mind 
—a bit of magnificent team 
work. The police were obliged 
to own that, so far as protect- 
ing the planters was concerned, 
they were powerless against 
this kind of treachery, and for 
months all the men went about 
armed and arranged that no 
one should be left too long 
alone, whilst Mrs Derwent, 
whose work on the estate could 
not easily be dispensed with, 
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was told that she must carry a 
revolver everywhere, and that 
her only course, if she saw 
danger of any kind, was to 
shoot—and shoot straight ! 

*“* And did you ? ”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no!” she replied. 
“You see, after all, it was 
perfectly safe.” 

This happened in 1921, and 
as there must be a _ time 
limit to promises of secrecy 
where such events are con- 
cerned, I am _ breaking my 
vow of silence now. ‘ Mr and 
Mrs Derwent’ are no longer 
in Assam, and if the Baba 
Sahib reads this, I hope he 


‘will forgive me for telling, in 


so thin a disguise, the true 
story of some very brave people. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY RB. 8. GARNETT. 


I. 


A BOoOoK OF 
Preroy B. SHELLEY. 


As we passed the little shop 
of this history I mentioned 
Shelley. When you have read 
what now follows, you will 
understand my reason. 

The little dark place looked 
more forlorn than ever, I 
thought, as I peered one after- 
noon some ten years since into 
its doorway to see whether my 
frail-looking acquaintance was 
yet its proprietor, for, when I 
had last visited him, he had 


croaked dismally concerning his 
threatened bankruptcy (No. 2). 
Yes ; he was there. 
**How are you?” I asked him. 
“Pretty middling, sir, con- 
sidering,” he politely replied, 
“but there’s no trade doing, 


none whatever. People have 
given up book- buying, and 
that’s a fact; I have not sold 
one to-day.” 

** And yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday I was robbed, 
sir.”’ 

** Robbed ? ” 

“Yes, robbed. It was like 
this, sir. I was where I am 
now when two young gentle- 
men, seemingly so, came in. 
I had seen them through my 
spy-hole looking at the books 
outside for quite a longish bit. 
Said one to me, ‘Can we look 
round?’ Of course, I was only 


too pleased, so they began 
looking at those shelves, but 
they didn’t take even one 
volume down. After a goodish 
time, the other of the pair says 
very pleasant-like, ‘We seem 
unlucky. Down for the day 
from Oxford, we hoped to find 
something good, and we should 
be sorry to have spent our time 
for nothing; have you any- 
thing behind the counter? 
First editions of the poets! 
Early travels? Old novels! 
We are collectors—in a small 
way, of course.’ Well, sir, a 
you know, there being so many 
book-thieves in these days, I 
keep my best books safe behind 
me, but I never gave a thought 
to these College gentlemen #0 
civil-spoken and so well-dressed, 
with ties of their College colours, 
too, being thieves, so I lifted 
up the flap, and in they walked. 
At that very moment my wile 
called up the stairs for me t 
go down to dinner—not that I 
expected any, but it’s a habit 
of hers at 1 o'clock; 801 
answered I was coming, and 
told the customers I should be 
up in a minute or two. Whel 
I got down, my wife was for 
coming up to take my pla0e, 


the same as she always does; | 


but I said, ‘Stay where you 
are, missis, stay where you ate; 
it’s all right, the gentlemel 
there will be as good as you, 
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so far as the stock is concerned.’ 
What she had got for dinner, 
sir, was half a cold rabbit with 
some cold potatoes and Jeru- 
salem artichokes which the 
gentleman over the way had 
kindly sent in—so she told me 
(he keeps the boot-shop and 
lives out in Surrey, where he 
oft snares a rabbit in his 
garden). So we set to, and I 
assure you I hadn’t enjoyed 
anything so much for months, 
for it was a young half a rabbit, 
sir, and tender. Well, I kept 
my ears open, and could just 
hear the College gentlemen 
amoving about and talking, so 
I didn’t hurry, fearing no evil. 
When I came up I looked round 
the shop, and something seemed 
to strike me cold. There was 
an old gentleman just inside 
the door a-looking at that pile 
of bound ‘ Quivers,’ but no two 
young gentlemen. 

“*My friend,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘many years ago I 
contributed an article on Baby- 
lon—the ancient Babylon—to 
this excellent periodical, but 
I have mislaid the part or 
number containing it, and I 
am wondering whether, if this 
lot be incomplete and you have 
the volume containing my con- 
tribution, you would dispose 
of it to me. Money is hardly 
an object in the circumstances, 
though I am by no means a 
wealthy man—certain of my 
investments having seriously 
depreciated of late.’ 

“While he was drivelling on, 
my eye was searching my shelves 
behind the counter. For a 
minute I missed nothing; and 
then, somehow, I seemed to 


think the books were not so 
close together as they ought 
to be. 

“*Tf I am making an un- 
welcome suggestion,’ the old 
gentleman went slowly on, ‘ you 
must be under no constraint 
on humanitarian grounds, but 
freely and frankly tell me so; 
at the same time, I am sure 
you will understand my wish 
—only natural—to repossess 
myself of what to me, though 
not to the major part of the 
world of readers, possibly, is 
a valuable article on an un- 
questionably interesting sub- 
ject.” He was going on to add 
something about another paper 
of his on Nineveh (I think it 
was) when I gave a kind of 
howl, for I was certain that 
the copy of Ainsworth’s ‘ Lan- 
cashire Witches’ (with the 
plates, sir) was missing. 

““* You seem in distress, my 
good friend,’ said the old gentle- 
man; ‘can I be of any allevi- 
ation——?’ 

“*T rushed atihim, and almost 
shook him. ‘Tell me,’ I cried, 
‘ did you see two young gentle- 
men when you came in? ’ 

** * My estimable friend,’ said 
he, ‘I have been here for quite 
ten minutes by your time- 
piece, and have seen no one 
save your worthy self, who, so 
I trust...’ 

“IT dashed outside, and 
looked up and down. All I saw 
was just the usual passers-by. 
No! there was Harry, the 
‘ blind ’ man, tapping along with 
his laces. ‘Harry,’ said I, 
“quick! Did you see anyone 
coming out of my shop? ’ 

“© Yes, I did.’ 
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ce Wh Oo 9 > 

““< Two young fellows.’ 

““* Which way did they go? 
Quick.’ 

*** Round the corner, carrying 
one of them cricket bags be- 
tween them. They seemed in a 
hurry, and nigh barged into me.’ 

“T whipped back, but quick 
as I was, the old gentleman was 
quicker. I just saw him, 
though, leaping down the end 
of the street like a young ‘un. 

“Tm told I fainted; and 
I must have done, for the next 
thing I remember was cold 
water trickling down my back 
(Ugh!) and the voice of the 
gentleman who gave us the 
rabbit and Jerusalems saying, 
‘ He'll do now: give him air.’ 

“Directly I could stand, I 
went to the shelves, and I 
soon found that, besides the 
‘ Witches,’ I’d lost a Burton’s 
‘Anatomy’ (6th edition, un- 
cut), a beautiful copy of ‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth’ (first 
issue), and @ crisp one of Bun- 
yan’s ‘Seasonable Counsel, or 
Advice to Sufferers ’ (rare), be- 
sides a very nice ‘ Gentleman 
in Black’ and a good few 
more as tears my heart-strings 
to think of—say twenty pounds 
worth, if a penny. Of course, I 
went to Scotland Yard at once, 
but more for the sake of others 
than for my own. So I gave 
full descriptions of the two 
young gentlemen, but the detec- 
tive was not much interested. 
When I came to the old gentle- 
man’s ears—big flappy ones 
they were—he sat bolt-up like 
a Jack-in-the-box. ‘ Ab,’ said 
he, ‘so he’s over here again, is 
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he?’ The detective told me 
all about my old contributor to 
the ‘Qaiver’ and seemed, | 
thought, sorry to hear he'd 
fallen so low as to go in for 
book-thieving. He explained 
to me there were four of them 
in it—the old gent., a man with 
the cricket bag, and the two 
young ‘College’ gents. The 
old gent., of course, kept me 
with his talking, while they 
got clear away, the other fellow 
being near-by on the watch 
for the police. The detective 
finished up by saying: ‘I 
shall want you,’ said he, ‘to 
give evidence when I get him) 
And that’s all the comfort J 
got; but I’m glad I went.” 

While my old acquaintance 
was talking, I had taken w 
from the counter a shabby 
little book lettered ‘ Euripides’ 
and had mechanically glanced 
at it. It had been all I could 
do to await the finish of the 
story, which I nevertheles 
did, well knowing the chagrin 
an interruption would cause. 
At last, after condoling with 
him on his misfortune, I said, 
“I see you have priced this 
fourpence.”’ 

“You can have it for two 
pence. I’m not in a position 
to stand out on price,” was his 
rejoinder. 

“My meaning is that yo 
have priced it too low.” 

“ You can have it for nothing, 
sir, for I can’t sell it whatever 
it’s worth. It’s been lying there 
for weeks, if not months.” 

“If I possessed the boob, 
I went on, “ it would be oned 
the gems of my collection.” © 
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The little man, trembling all 
over, pushed his bowler hat on 
the back of his head and 
whispered, 


“What do you 

what do you 
“@ome now,” said I, * you 
have heard of Shelley ? ” 

“The poet Shelley ? ” 

“The poet Shelley, just so. 
Well, this book belonged to 
him. All these notes and 
verses on the fly-leaves and 
margins throughout the book 
are in his handwriting. I 
know it as well as I do my 
own. Where did you get it? ” 

“Let me see, sir, let me 
see... . Yes, I can tell you. 
It came from Bournemouth.” 

“Exactly ; the poet’s son, 
Sir Percy Shelley, whom I 
wed to see occasionally at 
my home, lived at Boscombe 
Manor, Bournemouth. This 
little book must have come 


from there.” 


“It’s yours, sir, anyway.” 

“Now, look here,” said I, 
feeling like an early Christian 
martyr (I am now in the realm 
of conjecture) as I spoke, “in 
this book you have the value 
of fifty pounds. Don’t sell it 
for less—sell it for more, if 
you can.” 

Some little time later I was 
interested to read in the ‘ Times 
Literary Supplement’ a letter 
fully describing the shabby- 
looking little copy of ‘ Euri- 
pides.’ The writer, Sir Edmund 


ee 
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Gosse, related that it had just 
been presented to him by a 
generous friend who had 
acquired it from a bookseller.? 

‘I must not forget to add 
that soon after I had read 
the aforesaid letter, I was one 
night about to go to bed when I 
heard a discreet knock. Expect- 
ing to be greeted by a gentle- 
man who considers midnight. a 
suitable time for a chat, a 
smoke, and perhaps just a “ wee 
drappie,’ I went, in no very 
good humour, towards the door, 
and, summoning up all my 
patience, opened it. 

A well-known voice said, 
“* Excuse me, sir, for disturbing 
you, but I saw your light, and 
had to bring you this ;—good- 
night, sir.” 

The ‘this’ was a small 
brown-paper parcel. It con- 
tained an exquisitely bound 
copy (full light-blue morocco) 
of Trelawny’s ‘ Recollections 
of the Last Days of Shelley 
and Byron,’ London, 1858, with 
the inscription, “ With grateful 
thanks, May 10, 1920,” in 
the handwriting of my poor 
‘robbed ’ friend. 


FARRINGDON STREET. 


You told me, as your train 
moved out, not to forget ‘ Far- 
ringdon Road,’ where we spent 
half an hour together, and 
where you, from amongst a 





1 Before leaving the shop I found Shelley’s copy of the ‘EKikon Basilike,’ 


Which I handed to the bookseller with strict injunctions as to its value. 


Later 


I wrote to the ‘Times Literary Supplement’ about it and the ‘ Euripides,’ but 
not until Sir Edmund Gosse’s letter had appeared. it 
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pile of trash, fished out Mau- 
passant’s ‘Une Vie’ (a good 
copy of the first edition). The 
stalls, as you saw, but as 
other readers may not know, 
line the (eastern) side of the 
most windy and dusty of Lon- 
don’s streets—a street in which 
I have been frozen, drenched, 
or baked times without number, 
and have been, as often, happy. 
The neighbourhood of the stalls 
(whose northern limit abuts on 
beer, tobacco, and piano manu- 
factories, as its southern one 
does on the Meat Market) is 
notorious for floods (from a sub- 
terranean river), subsidences 
(from the shifting of the gravel 
soil), and conflagrations, but 
any dismal thoughts engendered 
by these periodic occurrences 
are brightened by the memory 
of occasional findings of dia- 
monds in the gutters of streets 
near-by (diamond merchants 
habitually deal on the pave- 
ments), and by the relatively 
frequent spectacle of a padrone 
in his festa attire. 

T was having an ‘ easy shave ’ 
in Clerkenwell Road a few days 
after your departure when such 
a padrone from Saffron Hill, 
accompanied by his priest from 
the Italian Church, came in. 
The handsome padrone (whose 
age, so I was told, was about 
ninety) was as gay and voluble 
a8 @ girl of eighteen ought to be, 
and his dress of nut-brown 
velvet, relieved by red and 
yellow scarves and ribbons, was 
so marvellously artistic that I 
longed to paint him—a Benve- 
nuto Cellini and Jacques Casa- 
nova de Seingalt in one frame 


(“That old gentleman owns 
all the piano-organs,” impres- 
sively whispered my artist, ag 
he took anotber and a firmer 
hold of my nose). Released 
at length, I crossed the way, 
and, in spite of the cold wind, 
sat for 2 moment on the steps 
of the Italian Church (one can 
think there), when, to my alarm, 
@ bundle of rags moved an 
inch nearer me, and a hand, 
incredibly old and wrinkled, 
protruded from it. I placed 
a shilling in the palm, over 
which tiny fingers closed, while 
@ feeble voice murmured some- 
thing about the Madonna and 
good luck. This seemed the 
psychological moment in which 
to proceed to the book-stalls. 

“Sort ‘em out cheap.” The 
east wind, as it tore down 
the road, carried these words 
with it, and a few yards 
ahead I saw a man, begrimed 
like a coal-heaver, pacing up 
and down in the rear of a couple 
of stalls, and slapping his chest 
with his arms as he bawled, 
“Sort ’em out where you like; 
sort ’em out cheap.” 

He was a bookseller. 

I paused at the nearest of 
his stalls and took up a book. 
The man, glad to see me agaill; 
said—‘“ Listen ‘ere. A_ bloke 
come this morning and offered 
me three-and-six for two books. 
Just as I were handing ‘em 
over, he took up another, price 
two bob, and, ses he, ‘ Three 
and-six for the lot.’ ‘No, 
ses I. ‘Damn your books,’ he 
ges, ses he, and he throws ‘em 
down and walks off. Theres 
@ gentleman for you.” 
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Luttered suitable expressions, 
and read in the book I had 


taken up— 


“Jt was many and many a year ago, 
In a Kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 
And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me.” 


“There’s pictures in that 
book,” remarked the man, “ as 
well as reading,” he went on, 
after apparent deep thought. 
“Pictures and print all in one 
book. Blast this wind.”’ 

The wind had torn his coat 
open. 

I turned the page and read 
aloud— 


“Once upon a midnight dreary, while 
I pondered weak and weary.” 


“ Po’try ain’t much account,” 
said the man, “but you can 
haye the book cheap.” 

I turned over again and read, 
still aloud— 


“Hark the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells ! 

What a world of merriment their 
melody foretells.” 


“American poetry,” I com- 
mented. 

“Well, there’s some good 
in them Americans,” said the 
man. “They helped a bit 
to win the war.” 

I turned over rapidly—noting 
contributions by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry W. Longfel- 
low, Daniel Webster, William 
H. Prescott, J. BR. Lowell, 
William Cullen Bryant, Rich- 
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ard H. Dana, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Horace Greeley, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Fenimore Cooper, 
John G. Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Washington 
Irving, Edgar Allan Poe, Rufus 
Choate, and by other famous 
men. 

The bookseller groaned dis- 
mally—‘“* Blast this wind ! ” 

“Do you ever read?” I 
asked him. 

** Read? No, I can’t. But 
my guvnor thinks I can. 
Why? ’Cause I can read his 
figures—his prices on the books. 
A mate taught me.” 

“‘Now that’s odd,” said I; 
“figures puzzle me, but I 
can read quite easily, as you 
see.” And I read out— 


‘* Mipnicut, by Russell Lowell. 


‘©The moon shines white and silent 
On the mist, which, like a tide 
Of some enchanted ocean, 

O’er the wide marsh doth glide, 
Spreading its ghost-like billows 
Silently far and wide.” 


“ Stow it, guv’nor,”’ said the 
man. “I'll take less. You 
can have it for a ‘bob.’ The 
pictures are worth a tanner by 
themselves.” 

So they are—and more. They 
are very fine steel engravings of 
views of New York, Washing- 
ton, Boston, and Baltimore, 
after drawings by W. H. Bart- 
lett. Indeed, the book is a 
gem—Volume I. of the scarce 
‘American Magazine’ edited 
by Henry Howard Paul, and 
printed and published . by 
William Spencer Johnson at 
60 St Martin’s Lane, Charing 
Cross, London (1851-52). 
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“ Here’s the ‘bob,’ ” said I to 
the bookseller. 

“God bless you,” said he, 
“but God blast this wind.” 

Going farther along the line 
of stalls, I found a hot-chestnut 
man, who, after I had forked 
out twopence, allowed me to 
eat my purchase by his stove 
and read, though he showed by 
his stare that he thought the 
latter part of my entertainment 
somewhat an odd proceeding. 

“ Got something good? ” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, pretty good. In 1851 
@ Yank produced in London 
this ‘ American Magazine.’ He 
considered that nothing was 
more desirable than a perfect 
harmony and good understand- 
ing between Great Britain and 
the United States, and that the 
best way to obtain it was to 
place before our people the 
shorter works of America’s 
greatest writers.” 

The man peeled a smoking 
chestnut and threw the skin 
into a passing taxi. ‘“ Well,” 
he said, “‘ Yanks have queer 
notions. Is it likely that Lloyd 
George would make us love the 
Welsh if he started a leek-stall 
in this ’ere road? No! Ameri- 
cans is Americans, and English 
is English when all’s said and 
done.” 

“But the Americans were 
British once,” I objected. 

“So they say,” he retorted, 
“but I don’t believe it. I am 
afraid, sir,” he went on, “ that 
there’s a lot of rubbidge sold 
by them book-stall men. Ches- 
nuts is chesnuts, but history 
books and that is rubbidge and 





lies, very oft. No, sir, depend 
on it, if reading could do any 
good, those booksellers would 
be all billionaires.” 

“ That man,” said I, pointing 
to my friend whose raucow 
voice reached us in waves and 
gusts, “that man can’t read.” 

“* He’s the pick of the lot.” 

With the hot-chestnut man’s 
pregnant criticism of books and 
booksellers ringing in my ears 
I crossed the street to a café, 
and, as I did so, remembered 
that, a little envious of your 
acquisition of the ‘ Maupassant,’ 
I had briefly mentioned the 
practical joke in connection 
with my purchase in the same 
road a few years ago of a set 
of the ‘ London Magazine.’ Here 
is its story :— 

“Do buy them.” 

“TI tell you they’re a drug 
on the market. If I bought 
them, I should never sell them.” 

““ But do buy them, do!” 

“I can’t and won't, and 
that’s the finish of it.” 

“And I can’t never wheel 
them back again.” 

The foregoing scrap of dia- 
logue fell on my ears, the inter- 
locutors being a tall, very thin, 
elderly, shabbily clad woman 
wearing spectacles (with only 
one lens) and the stall-owner, 
an individual of some educa 
tion, who has been seen read- 
ing his books. 

“Now,” asked I, “ what is 
it that you call a drug on the 
market ? ”’ 

“Why, them old ‘ London 
Magazines,’ in ten volumes, 
sir,” replied the man. “ You 
can see for yourself ! ” 
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“The ‘London Magazine,’ ” 
said I, “is scarce in complete 
sets of ten volumes. Elia’s 
‘Essays’ and De Quincey’s 
‘Opium-Eater ’ first appeared 
in it, and the reviews of con- 
temporary belles lettres, to say 
nothing of the famous attack 
on ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ are 
often truly remarkable. The 
‘London ’ is literature.”’ 

“There you are, sir; you 
put my meaning in a nut-shell,” 
said the man of books trium- 
phantly. 

The woman gave a snuffle 
and a sigh of despair. ‘‘ And 
yet,” she said, “and yet my 
poor husband used to sit read- 
ing them books over and over ; 
why, I’ve seen him laughing 
and crying over them, I have.” 

“There you are again,” said 
the man. “ Orying over books 
has gone right out of fashion.” 

“ But, literature apart, think 
of the unknown contributors,” 
said I, ‘“‘ what a world of ro- 
mance is contained within those 
covers. Who were those men 
and women? Where did they 
live, eat, drink, and sleep ? ” 

“God knows,” said the man, 
_ under the bridges, very 

“ What was your husband ? ”’ 
I gently asked the woman. 

“Well, he was a corrector of 
the press; before then, he was 
a writer himself, sir.’ 

“What did I tell you?” 
tied the bookseller. ‘All 
those poor fellows die either in 
the hospital or the river.” 

At this, the woman, with a 
gesture impossible to describe, 
held out her arms. 
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“* Now then ! ” said the stall- 
man, “come, come, lady! You 
are interfering with my busi- 
ness and taking up my cus- 
tomer’s time. Wheel off. your 
books in your pram, and act 
sensible! Look, sir!” con- 
tinued he, turning to me, “‘ here 
is a fine copy of a ‘ first edition ’ 
of one of Emma Jane Wor- 
boise’s novels, which I can 
offer you.” 

** And which I don’t want,” 
said I. “ Now the ‘ London’ 
appeals to me; but I am far 
from home; and living, as 
I do, up Highgate Hill, I am 
sure the ten volumes could not 
be wheeled there.” 

“Well, if you are deter- 
mined, sir, don’t let that stand 
in the way. There’s plenty 
of boys about; but I tell 
you again the book is a 


“It would amuse me,” I said 
wistfully—‘ it would delight 
me, even, to have five boys 
each carry two volumes of the 
‘London’ up Highgate Hill; 
more so, to see my wife’s face 
when they separately arrive ; 
and still more so (as I hope) 
when I, in my turn, do so; 
but what am I to pay? ” 

“Well, boys are boys now- 
adays,” said the man. “ They 
will want sixpence each.” 

“Of course,” said I, “I 
meant what am I to pay for 
the set?” 

“‘ Nothing whatever, if you 
ask me,” said the man. ‘‘ Pay 
for a drug! Why, to save the 
lady wheeling her rubbish back 
again, she ought to pay you 
for saving her the trouble ! ” 
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“Come! I like that!” said 
the woman. “ Hoity - toity! 
I’m to pay for losing my hus- 
band’s books, am I? ” 

“Now don’t impose on the 
gentleman,” said the book- 
seller. ‘“‘ The old ‘ London ’ is 
a io,” 

“From one point of view,” 
said I, “this set is unique. It 
belonged to a man who loved 
it, and who had a wife whom 
he loved and who loved him.” 

“Sir,” she breathed as she 
softly cried, “accept the books 
from me, and you will have 
done me a real kindness; in- 
deed: you will, believe me.” 

“I do believe you, and I 
thank you, but——” 

“If ever I see two such 
lunatics . . .” declared the man. 
“Well, well! it’s a strange 
world! Emma Jane Wor- 
boise unwanted, and the ‘ Lon- 
don,’— over a hundred years 
old it is—in calf (rubbed, 
some leaves*a little stained), 
going up Highgate Hill! If I 
may make a recommendation, 
sir,” he continued after a 
dramatic pause, “it would be 
to offer the lady a cup of tea, 
and perhaps half a scone and 
butter, over the way there 
(the pram will be safe here), 
while my mate gets the boys— 
nice lads—together.” 

** An excellent idea!” cried 
I. ‘Tea leads to talk, and 
talk over tea oft leads to a 
mutual understanding. We will 
converse about gentle Hlia 
whose feet ofttimes trod the 
road (past Dick Whittington’s 
stone and Andrew Marvel’s 
Cottage) the volumes will, as I 


hope, presently be wending, 
Now, attend! Here is money 
for the five boys’ return tram 
fares. They must be instructed 
to ask at my door for the 
mistress of the house, at in. 
tervals of three minutes pre- 
cisely, each giving a single 
knock. And, of course, each 
must ask for sixpence.” 

The poor woman, for the first 
time, smiled wanly. “How 
well you and your wife must 
really understand each other!” 
she said, as she drew out her 
handkerchief and blew her nose. 

As it was arranged, so it 
came to pass. You will be 
relieved to know that my wife 
(after long years of matrimony 
and the trying experience of a 
practical joke of mine perhaps 
twice a year) stood the arrival 
of the ‘ London’ most nobly— 
in fact, it is one of our most 
cherished books. 


MONSIEUR ALPHONSE P——. 


Of disagreeable men I have 
known, Monsieur P—— ap 
peared easily the worst, to most 
people. Nature seemed to have 
poured into his frame all her 
most repellent ingredients. It 
will be for you to judge. I 
will tell what I know of him. 

As, when he died, he seemed 
@ very old man, it is a little 
startling to me that I can 80 
vividly recall his father. Pass 
ing along one of London’s great 
thoroughfares, I noticed a small 
shop, the single window of which 
was filled with books all prom 
nently and very neatly labelled 
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on their sides. But it was the 
shutter-like board on which 
these lay—perhaps twenty vol- 
umes—outside the shop, which 
chiefly attracted my attention. 

I took up a book and opened 
it. Hardly had I done so, when 
I saw rushing down the three 
steps from the open shop-door 
to the pavement an extraor- 
dinarily violent-looking ancient 
man brandishing a stick. ‘‘ Put 
that book down,” he shouted 
as he neared me with his up- 
lifted weapon. I shall never 
forget his tangled grey hair, his 
beak-like nose, his fierce burn- 
ing eyes, his greenish long- 
skirted coat (once black), his 
flapping old trousers, and his 
slippers—but the stick was what 
most interested me! As it 
was held menacingly up in 
front of my nose I noticed that 
it was exactly like the yellowish 
stick my grandmother used to 
support her steps. (We children 
understood that it was made 
of orange-tree wood and had 
been bought in France.) 

I put the book down and 
walked off, wondering whether 
the man was sane. Later, I 
found that he disliked all boys, 
not considering that they could 
be customers. He would have 
been much astonished if he had 
seen my bedroom, in which by 
then I had assembled a few 
hundred volumes. 

The old man passed away, 
and his son—until then a 
crouching shadowy form— 
reigned in his stead and in the 
paternal attire. What became 
of the stick I do not know. 

One day, on passing the shop, 
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I saw that it was shuttered up. 
I asked next door what this 
portended, and the answer came 
in the one word, “‘ Flitted.”’ 

Some years passed, and then 
one day from the top of a bus 
I descried in a window books 
with neat labels familiar to me. 
I climbed down and went to 
the shop. There in the door- 
way stood the ‘son,’ still in 
the historic garments. He 
looked very much older (about 
sixty), and very much care- 
worn. Tactfully taking no 
notice of him, I stared in at 
his window and read :— 


Boileau Despréaux. Méuvres 
Plates by Eisen. 

5 tomes. Paris, 1747. 

Voltaire: Romans et Contes. 
3 tomes. Lidge. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with 
Cruikshank’s illustrations. 

Machiavelli opera Inedite. 
Londra, 1760. Rarissime. 

The Cloven Foot, by M. E. 
Braddon. Clever! 

Blair’s Sermons. This good 
book for 1s. ! 


and so forth. 

Taking my courage in both 
hands, I presently ventured 
to ask Monsieur P—— if he 
liked his new shop. “No, I 
don’t,” he replied, and he 
added, ‘‘ What are my likings 
to do with you? ” 

“Well, anyway, I am glad 
I have discovered you,” I said 
pleasantly. 

“* Discovered me, have you? 
Do you think I have been 
hiding? Now, come! Do you, 
or don’t you? ” 

“ No, I don’t.” 
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“Then why the word 
‘discover’? Here I am on 
my own doorstep. If you want 
a@ book, buy it; if you don’t, 
go about your business.” 

“TI should like to look at 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ’ ” 

‘My best book! Well, if 
you must, you must! Come 
inside.” 

I went inside and looked at 
the book—a copy of the first 
English edition and something 
of a rarity. Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations, done in a hurry in 
his old age, are atrocities, and 
unfortunately I said as much. 

“* Now look here ! ” said Mon- 
sieur P. » when you asked 


to see the book, why didn’t you 
speak the truth and say you 
wanted to cheapen it? 
shan’t have it!” 

““T don’t want to cheapen it. 


You 


It is marked 2s. 6d., and here 
is a half-crown.” 

“Well, why discuss the 
matter? I sell, you buy! 
Why talk? You might be a 
woman!” 

“I can assure you that I am 
not one. Good day, Monsieur 
P——,”’ 

“Tf you come again, I am 
not asking you, mind—TI say if 
you come again, come for busi- 
ness.” 

Although his filthy little shop 
lay out of my way, I occasion- 
ally found myself looking at 
its window, and more occasion- 
ally still, asking to see a book. 
This, to my mind, natural pre- 
lude to buying it by no means 
pleased Monsieur P——. True, 
he would put the volume into 
my hand, but without giving 
me time to do more than open 


(July 


it, he would snatch it away, 
looking as if loth to part with it 
while holding out his grimy 
hand for its price. It was not 
long before I knew his reason, 
nay, dire necessity, for so doing, 
His books were, too. often, 
imperfect. I must, in fairness, 
say, however, that, every now 
and then, Monsieur P—— had 
@ desirable book, and that his 
prices were invariably most 
moderate. There was some- 
thing delightful in his reveren- 
tial handling of his books, about 
the contents of which, in the 
case of French works, he now 
and then vouchsafed critical 
remarks which were always 
worth attention. Yet his must 
have been a _ hand-to-mouth 
existence, for, even if the books 
cost him nothing, his cus- 
tomers were so few that his 
takings must have been tiny. 
Some small crumbs coming his 
way were from sales of music— 
the airs he tinkled out with 
skill to women customers on an 
ancient-looking grand piano. 
There came the day when he 
bitterly complained to me that 
the mice which resided within 
that instrument would rm 
about and squeak, so keeping 
him awake o’ nights. 

The grand piano was his bed. 

It was his larder also, and 
it smelt abominably of cheese 
and onions—as also, of course, 
of the ‘ residents.’ 

One day I was looking in at 
his window when a short stout 
woman came up clutching 10 
her -bosom a seemingly heavy 
burden wrapped in a piece of 
American cloth, and ds 
appeared into the shop. ! 
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peard her say, ‘‘ Alphonse, 
my brother, I have good books 
for you to-day.” 

So, Monsieur P—— had a 
sister ! 

Later, he gave me to under- 
stand that she was his Jackal. 
It was on her that he relied 
for his renewals of stock. Once, 
I saw her eagerly searching 
the book - stalls in Farring- 
don Road, and, on another 
occasion, I actually beheld her 
in one of the big Book Auction 
rooms! (I have more than a 
suspicion that out of kindness 
to her and her brother certain 
friends in the trade gave them 
what they did not want them- 
selves.) 

Came the day (I am gliding 
over years) when Monsieur 
P—— astonished me. I had 
just bought from him a copy 
of the first edition of Mrs 
Trollope’s ‘Widow Barnaby ’*— 
a book which, in a reprint, we 
all loved at home. He handed 
me vols. 1 and 2, but said, 
“Though English, it is so 
clever and amusing that I 
want to finish reading vol. 3— 
you shall have it when you 
come in next.” Had he not 
been so dirty I should have 
embraced him: as to do so 
was out of the question, I said, 
“Keep it to finish, certainly, 
Monsieur P——, you are a fine 
judge of literature.” 

“Tamwhat I am,” he replied, 
with a look that made any 
tejoinder impossible, but I medi- 
tated on those five words, and 
I meditate on them still. 


_— 
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Paris! The rue de Rivoli, on 
a balmy sunny May morning, 
after a short rush of soft rain 
in the night. We all know 
Paris, that heartless city of 
delight. I had spent an hour 
on the Quais book-hunting, and 
was hastening to a shop in 
which I had arranged to meet 
a friend, when my eye fell 
on the backs of two persons 
just ahead of me. Surely I 
knew them! ‘“ Alphonse, my 
brother,” said the woman, 
“since our time the shops 
have declined—the jewellers 
especially. Is it not so?” 

I did not hear the reply of 
Alphonse. I stepped past the 
twain, who seemed in no hurry, 
and, in meeting my friend, I 
entirely forgot the two book- 
sellers. 

Soon after I got back to 
London I remembered Mon- 
sieur P——, and went to him. 
“Did you enjoy your visit to 
Paris? ’ I asked him. ‘ And 
you? ” he countered. 

So he and his sister had 
seen me pass them in the rue de 
Rivoli. To question him was, 
I felt, impossible. But I have 
often wondered how the two 
had obtained their clothes and 
the expenses of their trip (I 
fancy that his sister had some 
occupation besides that of a 
Jackal). 

One fact I did get from him 
at length—that his father had 
owned a large book-shop in 
Paris where he had carried 
on business for by far the 
greater part of his very long 





“2 *'The Widow Barnaby,’ by Frances Trollope, author of ‘The Vicar of 


Wrexhill.’ 3 vols. London, 1839. 
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life. My feelings respecting 
Monsieur P—— underwent a 
change. I felt deeply sorry for 
him—a Parisian—forced by fate 
to dwell in a foreign capital— 
remote from the Arts he under- 
stood and loved. (I am sorry to 
have to state that he regarded 
‘les Anglais’ as being little 
better than barbarians.) 

I come now to the day on 
which I found in Monsieur 
P——’s shop a very famous 
book—a good copy (uncut) of 
Trelawny’s ‘Adventures of a 
Younger Son.’ I knew that 
many years before, on getting a 
catalogue of second-hand books 
by the morning post, my father 
had scrambled through his 
breakfast to hasten down to 
Clement’s Inn to secure a cer- 
tain item. He had told me, 
later, that on nearing the shop, 
which was in the centre of a 
passage (long since swept away 
for the erection of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court), he had seen a 
man approaching from the other 
end, and had instinctively 
quickened his pace. The result 
was that he and his rival 
arrived outside the shop simul- 
taneously. A window opened 
from above it, and an old 
fellow, putting out his head 
decorated with a night - cap, 
inquired, “‘ What do you want?” 

“ Trelawny’s ‘ Adventures of 
a Younger Son,’” exclaimed 
my father and the other man in 
@ breath. 

“Oh! I know you, Mr 
Garnett, you shall have it!” 
shouted the bookseller, with- 
drawing his head. My father 
had told me that, seeing his 
defeated rival’s downcast coun- 


tenance at this reverse, he had 
hastened to offer him the book, 
observing that he himself wag 
an official in the British Museum, 
where he could always refer 
to it, but his interlocutor, on 
hearing this, while most politely 
expressing his gratitude, had 
absolutely declined to accept it 
either from him or the bookseller, 

Well, this copy, prized by 
my father, was merely a scarce 
item—a reprint in ‘ Bentley's 
Standard Novels,’ whereas the 
copy I saw before my starting 
eyes was that of the almost 
undiscoverable first edition in 
3 vols. (London, 1831). 

Although it was entirely 
against my custom to do 80, 
I explained to Monsieur P—— 
that he had a valuable book, 
and one, moreover, which, in 
my opinion, was destined to 
rise greatly in price as time 
advanced. I shall never forget 
his reply: ‘“ You may be 
right. But take my advice, 
which is to buy the book. 
As I have priced it the advan- 
tage, if any, is yours.” There 
was something well-nigh im 
effable in this gesture. Here 
was this man, bitterly poor, who 
had some thirty or forty pounds 
offered to him and who, so t0 
speak, threw the money away 
to advantage a ‘ barbarian.’ 

I took Monsieur P——8s 
book, and he took my shilling. 

Came the Great War. 

After a long interval, during 
which I only once thought of 
Monsieur P—— (curiously 
enough, it was when I stood 
with bombs dropping around 
me), I found myself looking 9 
his shop-window. 
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It was empty. 

I peered through a very dirty 
pane, and dimly saw the grand 
piano, but nothing of its owner. 

I stepped round to the door. 
It was open, and I went in. 
The smell of the place was 
sickening. 

“ Monsieur P——! ”’ I called, 
“Monsieur P——!” 

There was no answer. 

I walked past the piano. 
There, on the floor, lay a bundle 
of rags. I bent down. 

“ Monsieur P——!”’ I called 


“Now then!” answered the 
well-remembered voice, but it 
sounded sadly weak. ‘ Now 
then! why all this fuss? You 
must be a woman ! ” 

*'No, I am not a woman.” 

“So it’s you, is it?” said 
Monsieur P——- painfully, hoist- 
ing himself up with the assist- 
ance of a piano-leg. “So it’s 
you! What do you want? 
I have no books.” 

It was so, the shop was 
empty save for the piano. 
“I wanted to see you,” I said. 

“Now,” answered he, “if 
that is true, I can tell you that 
Iam not worth seeing, so you 
ean go away.” 

A few days later I carried 
to Monsieur P—— a bundle 
of books. ‘‘Please, will you 
take these? ’’ I said to him; 
“label them, put them in your 
Window, and sell them for 
What they will bring you.” 

. “Are they books of propa- 
ganda—anything to do with la 
Guerre?” 
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** No, they are not.” 

“Well, then, I tell you at 
once that I shall sell them with 
difficulty, and for very little.” 

“I will bring you more.” 

And thus it came to pass 
that I fell into the habit of 
taking books to Monsieur P—— 
for him to sell. 

One day he said, “ The 
books you bring me are worth 
but little, I can tell you.” 

“They are the books you 
yourself sold to me,” I replied. 

** Well, that proves it.” 

Later, I carried to Mon- 
sieur P—— a bundle of better 
books. His shop was shut. 
At the neighbouring post-office I 
learnt that he had died; that his 
body was little more than skin 
and bone; that his sister had 
arrived clothed in rags and had 
thrown herself on it sobbing 
bitterly and calling in an agony 
of grief (and such an agony 
that, to use my informant’s 
own words, to hear it made 
his heart ache), “ Alphonse, 
my brother! brother Al- 
phonse!” Then the sister 
of Monsieur P—— _ had 
disappeared—no one knew 
whither. The ‘remains’ had 
been buried by the ‘authorities,’ 
who had removed the piano. 

“To understand is to par- 
don.” Looking back, I clearly 
understand, and I not only 
pardon Monsieur P—— his 
brusque behaviour to me, a 
‘ barbarian,’ but I ask his spirit 
to forgive me for some hasty 
uncharitable thoughts in his 


regard. 


(To be continued.) 
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“A GOLD MINE.” 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


ONCE upon a time, when the 
South African War was finished 
and done with and everyone 
was busy cleaning up the mess, 
I found myself in Johannesburg 
with one shilling in my pocket 
and no chance at all that I 
could see of earning another 
ticcy, or even of borrowing one. 
I had tried to get myself a 
job in, I think, every gold mine 
on the Rand, only to find that 
the mines would not look at 
me at any price. I was, I 
remember, amazed that my 
offers of service should be 
so invariably and scornfully 
rejected, for I held a mighty 
high opinion of myself in those 
days. I considered that a very 
recent and expensive education 
by a private tutor more than 
qualified me to fill any position 
which a mere gold mine might 
have to offer. I was also of 
opinion that a year spent in 
active service on behalf of 
my native country entitled me 
to preferential treatment and 
special consideration. It had 
not yet occurred to me that 
my expensive tutor was a 
pedagogical ass, who did not 
even know that the best educa- 
tion for reality is reality itself, 
nor had my one year’s experi- 
ence of reality taught me that 
demobilised soldiers are always 
dear at twopence a dozen 
on the industrial market at 


the end of every war. It 
will be seen from all this 
that I was extremely young. 
Looking back at myself I see 
a truly pathetic creature: a 
trusting, innocent, simple, hon- 
est lad! 1 was green, too. I 
think I must have been the 
greenest thing in all Africa, 
And there I was in Johannes- 
burg, with my innocence, my 
ignorance, and my one shilling 
as my whole stock-in-trade, 
That was the unregenerate 
Jo’burg of the old days, too! 
I wonder I’m alive to tell this 
tale. 

In a country where three- 
pence is the price of an evening 
paper, one shilling will by no 
means buy an adequate meal 
for a hungry lad. The realisa- 
tion of this fact caused me to 
storm every office on the first 
three floors of a large building 
which happened to be facing 
me when that realisation came 
to my mind. I say I stormed 
those offices; but, in truth, I 
found the portals were all my 
utmost efforts could carry by 
storm. Beyond them my ad- 
vance was always barred by 4 
counter defended by pale clerks, 
who defeated me with ease and 
condescension, and drove me 
forth with scorn. On the fourth 
floor, therefore, I changed my 
tactics. The portai which faced 
me at the head of the stalls 
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bore the following portentous 
legend, in letters of gold— 


“MAURICE SHIEL, A.M.I.M.E., 
Consulting Engineer. 

Shiel, Shiel, & Co., Managers : 
Bon Ami Gold & Diamond 
Mining Co., Ltd. 
Viackpan Goldfields Development 
Corp. 

Van Ritz, Jacobs Trust Co., Ltd.” 


I strode through that door 
with the gait of a conqueror, 
a face of brass and the flutter- 
ing heart of a terrified but 
desperate fawn. The sentry 
within the gate regarded me 
with a cold and hostile stare— 
and then (O Wonder!) he 
quailed when, in my best 
parade-ground voice, I said, 
“I want to see Mr Shiel, im- 
mediately —on urgent busi- 
ness.’’ 

“Yes, sir. Certainly,” said 
he, and scurried off, without 
even asking my name, to 
thrust his head through the 
doorway of an inner chamber. 
Then he returned at: speed and 
ushered me, obsequiously, into 
the Presence and shut the door. 

When I beheld the Presence 
I was daunted. Mr Maurice 
Shiel, A.M.I.M.E., was an im- 
mense person, with the mouth 
and chin of a commander-in- 
chief, the eye of a hanging 
Judge, and the nose of a golden 
eagle. He gazed at me and he 
said nothing. He merely raised 
one great and bushy eyebrow 
and waited. And I, under- 
standing at once that bluff 
would not do any more, con- 
trolled the trembling of my 
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knees and threw myself upon 
the Great Man’s mercy. I 
said, “I got in here, sir, under 
false pretences. I’m sorry— 
but I’m desperate.” At the 
word he bared his great white 
teeth at me in a sudden grimace 
that might equally have been 
a threat or a grin; but he did 
not fall upon me and throw me 
from the room. Thereat I 
took heart and told him of my 
troubles, my qualifications, my 
lonely shilling, and my ex- 
travagant desire that he should 
give me a job. I suspect now 
that, long before I had finished, 
Mr Maurice Shiel had gathered 
a great deal more about me than 
I told him in words. In any 
case, he suddenly and firmly 
cut me short. He said, ‘‘ Right. 
I get you. Now, understand 
I’m busy. MHere’s a pound. 
Take it and get out.” 

“No,” I said. “I’m sorry; 
but I can’t. I asked you 
for——” 

“JI know. I know,” said 
that extraordinary man. “ You 
ask for work, not charity. 
That’s it, ain’t it? So! Next 
time I ask a question, you 
answer Yes or No and cut out 
the frills. Will you take £20 
a week selling liquor to 
niggers ? ” j 

“No,” said I; and I added, 
*‘Damn you,” for I was out- 
raged by his calm suggestion 
that I should participate in 
that vile and illegal trade. 

“Yes or No’s enough,” said 
Shiel. “Cut out the cusses. 
Will 25 per cent commission 
be enough for you on all the 
Lisbeth Copper shares you can 
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sell. Lisbeths are a fake, of 
course ; but that needn’t worry 
you. Isit abet?” 

“* No, sir,” I said. 

* Cut out the sir,” answered 
Shiel. ‘And don’t go, son. 
I was only testing you. Will 
you take—£4 a week as—vwell, 


call it Secretary of a property 


I’m developing at Roodefon- 
tein? I happen to need an 
honest man down there just 
now. Will you take the job? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, and that was 
all I said, for he gave me no 
time to express my gratitude. 
Said he— 

“Right. Your job’s to pass 
on the orders I send you and 
see them carried out, keep the 
men’s time, pay ‘em, take 
charge of the stores, check the 
work done and measure it, 
send me a report every week, 
throw strangers off the pro- 
perty, and keep your mouth 
shut. Got it?” 

“Yes, sir. I think I-——” 

“Right. Here’s a week’s 
wages in advance. Sign here. 
Take the next train for Roode- 
fontein, hire a cart or some- 
thing there, and get out to the 
job as quick as you can. I'll 
send you down a pay-sheet and 
the cash for wages every Satur- 
day by the guard of the down 
train, and I’ll come down myself 
every now and again when you 
aren’t expecting me. Good 
morning.” 

“ But, sir,” I cried. “You 
haven ’t—I don’t know yet what 
it is I’m going to!” 

“A gold mine. Haven’t you 
got that yet?” he said. “A 
gold mine. The Roodefontein- 


Pheenix Gold Mining Corpora- 
tion. You're the Secretary, 
So—go to it, son. Tm 
busy.” 

I went—by the next train, 
which ambled for seven weary 
hours across the rolling veldt, 
and landed me at long last 
beside a water-tank on stilts 
and a name-board which 
assured me, in foot-high letters, 
that 1 had arrived. The assur- 
ance was welcome, because I 
had been looking out for a 
hamlet at least, and I was not 
prepared for the tank, the 
board, and the one hut which 
made up Roodefontein’s station, 
nor for the corrugated iron store 
with its three decrepit out- 
houses which comprised the 
whole of Roodefontein town. 
I handed my ticket to the 
only man in sight. He seemed 
pleased to see me. He asked 
me my business, and I told 
him what it was. He then 
beamed on me and shook my 
hand, saying, “Damn me if 
I aren’t glad to hear it. Come 
on up to Piet’s and have 4 
drink.” En route to Piet’s he 
told me that his name was 
Brown; that he combined 
within himself the functions of 
station-master, signalman, por- 
ter, postmaster, and telegraph- 
ist; that Roodefontein was 
a god-forsaken hole ; that Piet 
was the only other white man 
within a radius of twenty miles, 
and that Piet, being Dutch, 
“didn’t count, anyway.” 

Piet, it transpired, was ® 
foxy, whiskered Cape-Colonial 
and the owner of the store. He 
sold Brown three bottles of 
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beer for 4s. 6d. and drank one 
bottle himself. He served me 
a meal of damper, tough buck 
steak and coffee, and charged 
me half a crown. He inquired 
concerning my apparent lack 
of outfit, and when he found 
that I, in truth, lacked an 
outfit altogether and that I 
counted on finding adequate 
accommodation and all the 
necessaries of life waiting for 
me at the Roodefontein-Phenix 
—then Piet rubbed his hands 
and smiled. 

“S’trewth,”’ exclaimed Brown. 
“What sort of a place d’you 
think it is you’re bound for ? ”’ 

I gave an outline of the kind 
of thriving industrial village I 
imagined the Roodefontein- 
Phenix Gold Mining Corpora- 
tion’s property to be. And 
Brown laughed. Said he— 

“Somebody’s been making a 
proper fool of you, mate. The 
Phenix is a hole in the ground, 
and that’s all there is to it. 
And don’t you run away with 
the idea that anyone’s ever got 
any gold out of it—or ever will. 
Ar, rats! As a matter of fact, 
there’s three holes there and 
old man Mac and some boys— 
an’ that’s all.” 

Before I recovered from the 
shock, Piet had sold me twelve 
tins of bully, a bag of mealie 
Meal, a sheath-knife, and a 
frying-pan. He would have 
sold me more; but the railway 
fare had made a big hole in my 
44, and, with the purchase of 
the frying-pan, I came to the 
end of my cash. I must say, 
to Piet’s credit, that he did 
sell me two blankets solely on 
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my credit, and he also agreed, 
on the same financial basis, to 
transport me and my belong- 
ings to the Phenix in his 
Cape-cart. The cart boasted 
a Hottentot driver and four 
mules, and as I climbed into it, 
Brown said— 

“There’s a couple of cases 
of gelatine arrived yesterday 
for Mac, so I’ve put ’em in 
under the seat.” 

“Who is this Mac?” I 
asked. 

“Mac? Oh, he’s your 
miner,” replied Brown. ‘ Got 
off the train here a month ago, 
with two dozen boys and a 
Basuto pony. Said he was 
going to reopen the Phenix. 
I told him he was going to 
waste his time, and he called 
me @ damned liar. When he 
heard Piet’s prices he called 
him a dirty thief. He had to 
buy some stuff, though, and 
two weeks later he rode in for 
some more. I asked him how 
the gold was coming along, 
and he said if I didn’t want my 
filthy nose pulled I’'d be wise 
not to poke it into his business. 
I took it from him, too; be- 
cause that old man’s got a 
kind of a way with him that 
makes you think. You want 
to watch your step with Mac, 
I tell you.” 

It was a thirty-five mile 
drive from Roodefontein to 
the Phenix. There was no 
road: merely a wide and 
tangled skein of ruts on the 
face of the veldt. The Hotten- 
tot tied his reins to the brake 
handle and drove with his whip 
alone. It was a fine whip, 
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with a lash five fathoms long 
and a crack to it like a field- 
gun. Cajoled by this instru- 
ment the mules moved at 
speed, and behind them the 
Cape-cart bounced and hurtled, 
its contents rattling about 
within it as do peas in a whistle. 
I clung on and suffered. At 
the end of one hour I judged 
I had attained to the ultimate 
limit of human suffering. But 
I was wrong, for about then I 
discovered that the two. cases 
of ‘ gelatine ’ jarring and ham- 
mering against my seat were 
labelled ‘ Gelignite. Explosives. 
Handle with Care.’ I wrapped 


my new blankets around these 
two cases of sudden death and 
chocked them off with the bag 
of mealie meal, the while that 
benighted Hottentot laughed 
shrilly and urged on his con- 


founded mules. In the next 
four hours I died a thousand 
deaths. Every thump beneath 
my seat presaged the crack of 
doom, and each crack of the 
driver’s whip was the detona- 
tion of that two hundred pounds 
of high explosive. 

I was glad when we came to 
the Phenix. All I could see 
of it in the dark was a bell- 
tent, faintly luminous. 

“Phaugh! I smell mules,” 
exclaimed a voice. ‘Take 
’em away. Bury them and 
then come in. Who are 
you?” 

I tottered into the tent, and, 
at the sight of what it held, 
staggered out again. It will 
be understood that by this 
time I was sick and tired of 
high explosives. And in the 
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tent was an elderly man wearing 
an eyeglass and sitting on a 
case of gelignite before a table 
composed of six more Cases 
of the same dreadful ' stuff, 
Most of the contents of yet 
another case were spilt upon 
the table, which was also gar. 
nished with a bottle of whisky, 
a roll of fuse, a box of deton- 
ators, and four tottering naked 
candles stuck there precariously 
in their own grease. 

“The boy’s drunk,” said the 
proprietor of this chamber of 
horrors. ‘Must be. Tight as 
@ drum. Well, well. Sleep it 
off outside. Look out for the 
tent ropes. Mind where you 
vomit. And don’t fall down 
the shaft.” He then knocked 
out the glowing ashes from his 
pipe upon his horrific seat, 
seized a gelignite cartridge, 
jabbed a hole in one end of it 
with a skewer, cut off a length 
of fuse, thrust the fuse end 
into a detonator, put the deton- 
ator into his mouth and bit it, 
stuck the fused detonator into 
the gelignite cartridge, tied it 
there with a piece of string, 
threw the thing on to a cata- 
clysmic heap of similar diabolic 
contrivances, poured himself 
out some whisky, and refilled 
and lit his pipe. I breathed 
again to see that he did blow 
the match out before throwing 
it away. 

“Hullo!” he said, catching 
sight of my scared face in the 
doorway. ‘‘ You're still there, 
are yout If you're drunk, 
clear out. If you’re sober, why 
the hanging jaw and bulging 
eye?” 
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“I’m not drunk, sir. But 
—” 

“Hullo! Hullo! Where did 
you learn to use that title of 
respect when addressing your 
elders? It’s a long time since 
I was called——- But, come in. 
Sit down. Help yourself to a 
drink, and don’t knock over 
those candles. Who are you?” 

“Tm the new Secretary, 
sir,” I said. 

-“The new what?” he ex- 
claimed. “I say—you are 
sober, aren’t you ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir. Quite,’ I replied. 
“But I’m a bit shaky after 
my drive, and I’m not used to 
sitting in the middle of all 
these high explosives. But I 
am, the Secretary. Mr Shiel 
engaged me yesterday. He 
told me to get here as soon as 
Icould. And here Iam. Are 
sir ? > 
he cried, 
There 


you the manager, 

“Good Gad!” 
“I’m not the manager. 
isn’t ® manager—unless Shiel 


calls himself one. I’m the 
miner here. The only one. 
And don’t sir me any more, 
boy. I left all that behind—a 
long time ago. I’m Mac now. 
Qall me that. And if you really 
are the Secretary of this pre- 
posterous outfit, I ought to 
call you sir, you know. Now, 
let’s get your gear unloaded 
and your tent pitched.” 

When he discovered the 
Meagreness of my worldly pos- 
sessions, Mac, God bless him, 
took me immediately under 
his wing. He fed me on cold 
Toast. guinea-fowl and whisky 
and bedded me down in his 
tent on some sacks stuffed 
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with grass. And the sun was 
well up next morning when 
Mac’s boy woke me and put a 
mug of steaming coffee in my 
hand. I arose and looked out 
upon my kingdom. The veldt, 
a brown and gently rolling 
ocean, stretched all round for 
miles and miles. Upon it 
stood the tent, two turf huts, 
a little tin shanty, a hobbled 
pony, and three grey heaps of 
broken stone. There was noth- 
ing else there, not even a tree, 
and, to me, the Roodefontein- 
Phenix Gold Mine looked very 
lost and lonely indeed. 

I explored. The turf huts 
were empty, but had evidently 
contained Kaffirs that morning, 
and I did not. push my explora- 
tion of them further. The tiny 
shanty was locked; but I 
saw, through a hole in the 
wall, that it contained the 
stores of which I was now 
the keeper, and, from the look 
of the stock, it was clear my 
storekeeping was going to be a 
simple job. The three heaps of 
stone were spaced at intervals 
of 200 yards upon the veldt, 
and I found, beside each heap, 
what seemed to me to be a 
black and evil-smelling well- 
shaft, equipped with wooden 
windlass, rope, and bucket com- 
plete. Some grinning boys 
sweated at the winch handles, 
winding up buckets full of 
broken rock. Presently they 
wound up Mac, standing non- 
chalantly in the bucket. 

After breakfast Mac explained 
to me his system of working. 
At 6 o’clock each morning he 
turned the boys to hauling up 
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from the bottom of each shaft 
the rock broken out by the 
previous day’s blasting. In 
two hours’ time, when the shaft 
bottoms were cleared up, he 
went below again and showed the 
boys where to drill their holes. 
Five boys worked with drill 
and hammer in each shaft, each 
boy boring a hole some forty 
inches deep. In about six 
hours, when the drilling was 
completed, Mac charged the 
holes with gelignite and fired 
the charges. He explained that 
this programme allowed the 
whole of the night for the gas 
produced by the blasting to 
escape from the unventilated 
shafts. 

“In between whiles,” said 
Mac, “ there are sixty or seventy 
drills to be sharpened every 
day, the primers to make, the 
boys’ rations to be given out, 
and dozens of other little jobs 
that only a white man can 
attend to. So I’m glad you’ve 
come. I don’t know if you con- 
sider sharpening drills a Secre- 
tary’s job; but, if you do, I'll 
be delighted to show you how 
it’s done.” 

The fashioning of chisel heads 
on bars of tough drill steel was 
something my expensive tutor 
had omitted to teach me. It is 
done with fire and sweat and 
an 8 lb. hammer upon an anvil. 
A good man will sharpen and 
temper twenty drills in an 
hour. Mac sharpened fifty 
without turning a hair, while 
I was blunting and deforming 
six at the cost of a right palm 
full of stinging blisters. After 
which we dealt out rations of 


mealie meal to our thirty boys ; 
finished the job of making 
primers which I had inter. 
rupted by my arrival the pre- 
vious night ; took stock of our 
stores; washed and bandaged 
one black and bloody foot, 
crushed by a falling boulder; 
extracted a sharp quartz splin- 
ter from a white and gleaming 
eye-ball ; patched up a broken 
shaft windlass; shot a puff 
adder; nailed up the hole 
in the store hut, &. After 
which it was time to measure 
the completed drill holes, charge 
them, and fire them off. 

I was lowered 90 feet on a 
rope that was worn and frayed, 
down a dark and knobbly 
shaft, in which I swung and 
spun as the turns in the rope 
unwound. My feet were in a 
bucket. I held a candle in one 
hand and a bag of gelignite 
in the other, and I badly 
needed more hands to hold on 
with and fend myself off from 
the rough walls of the shaft. 
The bottom of the shaft was 
6 feet square, it was unvel- 
tilated and five perspiring 
Kaffirs had been working there 
for the last six hours. But 
I was glad to get there. Pres- 
ently Mac arrived with some 
fused primers, his tamping stick 
and a bucket of moist clay. 

A gelignite cartridge looks 
like a fat yellow sausage 
wrapped in greasy paper, al 
absurd-looking form of concel- 
trated sudden death. Mae 
stuffed six cartridges into each 
drill hole, forcing them in one 
by one with his tamping stick 
and fixing them in situ with 
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several good hard prods, while 
my scalp crept about my skull 
and my hair rose slowly upright. 
He pushed a primer in on top 
of the cartridges, leaving its 
tail of fuse sticking out of the 
hole, which Mac then filled up 
with clay hammered well home. 
When the five holes had been 
thus charged, Mac said— 

“There! All we’ve got to 
do now is to fire them. I'll 
light the fuses, but you’d better 
go up first.” 

Iwent up. I was glad to go. 
I could hear the fuses hissing 
and spitting as we hoisted Mac 
up after me, and I strove 
mightily at the winch handles, 
for, to me, that shaft was no 
more nor less than a giant gun 
on the verge of being fired off 
—and Mac was inside the barrel. 
And Mac, when we had rescued 
him in the very nick of time, 
actually sat on the muzzle of 
the gun with his legs hanging 
down inside and listened atten- 
tively. “She'll do,” said he 
at last, and got up and strolled 
away, while I heaved a deep 
sigh. Then the Last Trump 
sounded—five times ; and Mac 
said, “Good. It’s a nuisance 
if one misfires.”” Then he 
charged and fired the holes in 
the other two shafts, and our 
day’s work was done. 

After supper that night I 
asked Mac when we might 
expect to begin collecting the 
gold, and Mac looked at me 
With a queer expression on his 
face. Then he laughed. He 
explained that the reef, or gold- 
bearing strata, out-cropped on 
the veldt to the south of our 
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line of shafts. The reef dipped 
underground to the north at 
such an angle that the vertical 
shafts would not pierce it until 
they had been driven down 
150 feet or more. 

“ And when we do strike the 
reef,’’ said he, “‘ you can begin 
looking for your gold, if you 
like. But you won’t find any 
gold here, boy. Why, bless 
your innocent heart! the reef 
all over this Roodefontein dis- 
trict is as barren as the reef 
round a coral isle ! ” 

“Barren!” I exclaimed. 
“No gold! But there musi be, 
or Mr Shiel wouldn’t spend all 
his money and pay you and me 
to look for it. And——” 

“Look here!” said Mac. 
“You're green and you're 
young, but I think your'e all 
right; and I think you ought 
to be told the truth about this 
business here—and about Shiel, 
too. You listen to me, There 
have been any number of pros- 
pecting shafts sunk on the reef 
in this Roodefontein area so 
far, and none of them, bar one, 
struck more than a penny- 
weight or so of gold to the ton 
of ore. They all failed. The 
exception was the Constellation 
Syndicate’s shaft. They struck 
solid gold at 200 feet. Yes, 
solid gold! And their £1 shares 
rose to £180 each on the 
strength of it. Six months 
later Constellations were quoted 
at 2s. 6d. nominal and no 
buyers. You see, the gold 
they found in the few rich 
pockets they struck at first 
was all they ever did find.” 

“Then I suppose Mr Shiel 
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expects to strike some rich 
pockets, too,” said I. 

** Not one chance in a thou- 
sand,” said Mac. ‘“ And no 
one knows that better than 
Shiel.”’ 

“But surely, Mac,” I said, 
“you must be mistaken. Mr 
Shiel is a mining engineer and 
a@ very clever man. I saw that 
as soon as I saw him. So it is 
absurd to think he would de- 
liberately spend his money on 
something he knows is no good. 
He must be fairly certain this 
mine is going to pay him in 
the end.” 

“ Oh, it’ll pay him all right,” 
said Mac. ‘“Shiel will see to 
that ; but not in the way you 
seem to think, my son. Shiel 
is a crook, or so J think. He 
floated this company on top of 
the Constellation boom. The 
name of the thing—The Roode- 
fontein-Phenix Gold Mining 
Corporation—and the talk 
about the solid gold in the 
Constellation was a bait that 
glittered enough to catch plenty 
of mugs, you can be certain. 
Shiel got the money at any 
rate, and started work here. 
Then the Constellation fizzled 
out, and the war came and the 
Phenix shut down. I’m not 
sure why Shiel has opened it 
up again, or what his game is 
now; but I can guess. I 
think he’s up to some dirty 
work with the shares. Phenix 
£1 shares were quoted at 1s. 1d. 
when I left Jo’burg to come 
here. I looked them up in the 
paper. Since then they’ve risen 
to 1s. 4d., and I think Shiel is 
buying them up quietly. And 
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Shiel wouldn't buy anything 
unless he was sure the price 
was going to rise. Well—I’m 
here, on the spot, and I know 
there’s no valid reason why 
the shares should rise. The 
Phenix is just a hole in the 
ground. But the shares will 
rise. You wait and see. [ 
get a paper sent down from 
Jo’burg every week so that I 
can watch the price. These 
shares will rise—for certain. 
Shiel has some trick or other 
up his sleeve, and he’ll make 
‘em rise. And, when they do, 
Shiel will sell out and leave 
the shareholders to hold the 
baby.” 

“TI can’t believe it of Mr 
Shiel,” said I. ‘He seemed 
such @ nice man when he 
engaged me. Didn’t even ask 
me for any references or any- 
thing. He took me quite on 
trust. And I feel it’s up to me 
to trust him too, Mac, in spite 
of your suspicions.” 

“You can do as you like, 
boy,” said Mac, “but I dis- 
trust those company promoting 
fellows on principle, especially 
when they carry a nose anda 
name like Shiel does. I've 
been bitten by sharks like Shiel 
twice, and I know what I’m 
talking about. I haven’t been 
a miner all my life, boy. I 
was—a Sapper—once. When 
I retired I commuted my pen- 
sion and invested my money 
in a gold mine out here. I 
lost the lot. I came out to see 
what I could do about it, and 
found the whole show was 4 
swindle—just a hole in the 
ground like this one. Then I 
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began prospecting on my own 
account. The thing was in my 
line more or less, and there 
was nothing else I could do, 
anyhow. So I tried it. I had 
a tough time. <A very tough 
time. But in the end I made 
arich strike. You’ve heard of 
the Ubique Mine at Barberton ? 
Well—the Ubique was me. I 
discovered that mine. I found 
it myself, and I proved it 
myself. It took me _ three 
years; but that reef averaged 
thirty pennyweights at the sur- 
face, and the values improved 
with depth. There was no 
hole in the ground business 
about the Ubique, and no one 
knew the richness of the mine 
better than I did. You’d think 
I was safe that time, wouldn’t 
you? Well, I wasn’t. I had 
to put myself in the hands of 
some Jo’burg promoters to get 
money to develop the property. 
I'm a child at business, I 
suppose, so I got skinned. I 
got left. I don’t know, even 
now, how they did it; but 
they juggled with the shares 
and the mining rights, and 
they formed a new company 
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—a holding company they 
called it—and froze me out. 
So—here I am, a miner at £5 
a week. And the Ubique’s 
still paying 20 to 30 per cent 
dividends to the shysters who 
swindled me. And there you 
sit, child, and try to tell me I 
don’t know a swindler when I 
see Shiel !” 

After delivering this illumi- 
nating discourse Mac sat quietly 
smoking for a while. Then he 
put his hand on my knee, 
looked me squarely in the eye, 
and said— 

“T’m an old man. I’m too 
old to do my job here pro- 
perly. I know it—and Shiel 
knows it. And you're the 
youngest, greenest Secretary a 
gold mine ever had. Then 
why did Shiel pick you and me 
to be the only white men 
working on this job? I'll tell 
you. <A smart, experienced, 
mining man is the last thing 
Shiel wants here—on the spot. 
So he picked a couple of fools— 
an old fool and a young one. 
But, strictly between you and 
me, boy—one of us isn’t such 
an old fool as Shiel thinks.” 


I. 


Work on the Phenix pro- 
ceeded uneventfully for the 
next six weeks. The quiet 
life, the hard work, and the 
wonderful air of the high veldt 
suited me, and I was happy. 
Each Saturday I rode into 
Roodefontein on Mac’s pony, 
posted my weekly report to 
Shiel, collected the cash for 


wages and Mac’s newspaper, 
loaded any stores that arrived 
for us into Piet’s Cape-cart, 
had a drink with Brown, and 
then rode peacefully home 
again. In the seventh week 
we struck the reef at 160 feet 
in No. 1 Shaft. Mac took a 
sample of the ore, crushed it 
with pestle and mortar, washed 
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it out in his shallow prospecting 
pan, and found no sign of gold. 

“Not a trace,” said Mae, 
gazing at the black sand which 
streaked the bottom of his 
pan. “Just as I thought; but 
you'd better send off a report 
to Shiel saying we’ve struck the 
reef. Send him some samples, 
too. He'll see for himself, 
then, what he knew before, 
that’s there no gold in the 
Phenix. I expect he'll start 
his dirty games now.” 

That same evening Mac did 
something I had not seen him 
do before. He began to write 
aletter. He caught my look of. 
surprise, and said— 

“I’m writing to a broker in’ 
Joburg to buy me £30 worth 
of Phenix shares. Their latest. 
price, according to the paper, 
is 1s., so I ought to get hold 
of 600 shares. I wish I could 
buy a lot more; but £30 is all 
I’ve got. It’s a great pity. 
And you needn’t look at me 
like that, laddie. You prob- 
ably think I’m mad to put 
every penny I’ve got into a 
mine I myself have just proved 
to be quite worthless. But 
don’t you believe it! I’m not 
mad. In fact, [’m doing a 
very good stroke of business, 
and my advice to you, if you’ve 
got any spare cash, is to lump 
it in with mine. Believe me— 
you won’t regret it.” 

In my innocence I considered 
Mac’s advice for a little while. 
Then I said, in a tone which I 
thought was a man-of-the- 
world ’s— 

“ All right. Thanks. I take 
it you're banking on Shiel play- 
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ing some trick that will cause 


the shares to rise. I don’t 
see why we should let a chap 
like that have all the pickings, 
80 we'll get what we can out 
of the Phenix too. Here’ 
£7, Mac. It’s all I’ve got; but 
if you'll send it to your broker 
with your money, I'll be obliged. 
We must watch the price in the 
paper, and we must watch 
Shiel. When he starts selling, 
we'll be wise to sell out too.” 

Mac grunted at these words 
of wisdom. Said he— 

**You leave it to me, my 
son. If you do, I shouldnt 
wonder if we didn’t pul 


. through.” 


The reasons for the rise and 
fall in the market price of 
shares, especially of gold-mining 
shares, is a mystery which I 
still do not understand. Various 
persons have from time to time 
explained the whole matter to 
me most clearly and fully. 
They knew all about it—yet I 
notice that no one of them has 
managed to make a fortune on 
the stock market yet, which 
seems strange. It is in the 
hope that some light may be 
shed on a dark subject that 
I recount, as faithfully as | 
can, the events which developed 
on the spot and in the share 
market after we struck the reef 
in the Roodefontein No. 1 shaft. 

We struck the reef on 4 
Monday morning, and on Mon- 
day night the only persons 02 
earth who could possibly have 
known of this fact were Mac 
and myself and our thirty 
Kaffir boys. On Tuesday mor: 
ing I rode into Roodefontein #0 
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post Mac’s letter to the brokers 
and send off my report and 
bag of samples to Shiel. Half- 
way to Roodefontein I met 
Piet in his COape-cart in a 
tearing hurry. Piet was on 
his way to the Phenix to 
verify in person a rumour 
that we had struck the reef 
and struck it rich. I headed 
Piet off with official reticences 
and the alleged news that 
Mac was sitting at the head of 
the shaft with a gun in each 
hand and a firm resolve in his 
heart to shoot all trespassers 
om sight. I found Brown 
chained by duty to his post, 
but chafing mightily at his 
bonds. He begged me, in the 
name of the beer we had drunk 
together, to “let him in on 
the ground floor.”’ I kept my 
mouth shut, sealed and reg- 
istered my three packets, 
tuined a promising friendship, 
and returned at speed to the 
mine. 

On Wednesday Piet drove 
out with a telegram from Shiel, 
treading : ‘‘ Samples assay forty- 
two pennyweights stop drive 
galleries east and west in reef 
from bottom number one stop 
keep all strangers off property 


stop on no account allow anyone 


take samples or go down shaft. 


Without written permission from 
me stop repeat on no account 
whatever—Shiel.” 

Piet was in high spirits. He 
had, he said, put in the morning 
staking out a claim for himself 
on the outcrop to the east of 
the Phenix property. 

“Forty-two pennyweights, 
Man!” said he. ‘‘Soon there 
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will come a rush here. Yes. 
A rush, I tell you. I go now 
to send my order for more 
stores, more drink. Forty- 
two pennyweights! Almachty ! 
Soon at my store I have plenty 
customers, I think.” 

He departed, grinning through 
his whiskers, and when he had 
gone, Mac said— 

“ Forty-two pennyweights be 
damned. Shiel’s lying—or else 
he’s salted those samples. 
That’s probably what he has 
done. And I don’t suppose 
Piet’s the only one to get 
bitten on the strength of it. 
Well, we can’t do anything 
yet. We'll just have to wait 
and look out we don’t get 
bitten, too.” 

On Thursday no less than 
fifteen individuals turned up 
out of the blue. They came, 
all of them, on the same 
errand. They said that they 
just happened to be along that 
way; but it soon developed 
that their one aim in life was 
to secure by cajolery, by bribes, 
or, if necessary, by force, some 
samples of ore from the bottom 
of No. 1 shaft. On Thursday 
night Mac and I took turns at 
standing sentry over the shaft- 
head. On Friday five more 
strangers appeared, and Mac, 
who was getting bored with 
the business, posted up a notice 
reading: ‘Warning! This 
Mine is dangerous. Trespassers 
will be persecuted. By Order.” 
He then dismantled the shaft 
windlass, surreptitiously ex- 
ploded an extra heavy charge 
of gelignite under our spoil 
heap, and filled the atmosphere 
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for fifty yards all round with 
flying lumps of rock. He an- 
nounced publicly that further 
explosions were due to occur at 
irregular intervals on assorted 
portions of the mine property, 
and our visitors then left. On 
Saturday I rode into Roodefon- 
tein, dodging some two dozen 
hostile persons drinking in Piet’s 
store, collected the week’s wages 
and Mac’s newspaper, and read 
with glee the following cryptic 
statement in the Share List: 
“‘ Roode-Pheenix £1 Ord. Clos- 
ing price 10s. 3d. Rise or Fall 
+28. 8d.” 

I hurried back to give Mac 
the joyful tidings. 

“ Hurrah!” I cried. “ Our 
fortune’s made, and you were 
right, Mac. The shares have 
risen to 10s. 3d.—and we bought 
them for a shilling! That 
means about £300 for you and 
£70 for me. It’s marvellous ! 
If you'll write out a telegram 
to the broker, I'll ride into 
the station again and send it. 
I think it’s time we sold, don’t 
you, before anybody finds out 
the shares aren’t worth tup- 
pence ? ” 

But Mac was not the sort of 
man who gets easily excited. 
Said he— 

*“Humph. Three hundred 
pounds, you say? Well, I 
lost more than that, my son, 
when I lost my pension and 
the Ubique. There’s a lot 
more due to me yet. So—we 
won’t sell just at present. You 
trust me. We'll hang on—and 
I feel you won’t regret it.” 

Sunday was a quiet day. 
Nothing at all happened. At 


8 P.M. on Monday a large per. 
sonage appeared, riding on one 
of Piet’s mules. He said— 

“How do, Daddy, Evenin’, 
Kid. I’m Odell. This ex. 
plains me. Read it.” He 
handed Mac a letter, which 
read: ‘‘The bearer, Mr Sher- 
man P. Odell, is the repre- 
sentative of Messrs Simeon, 
Montague & Oo., the pros: 
pective purchasers of the 
Roodefontein-Phcenix property, 
Mr Odell is to be allowed every 
opportunity of inspecting the 
property and the mine workings. 
He is to be given all facilities 
to enable him to obtain samples 
of the ore body. (Signed) 
Maurice Shiel, Managing 
Director.” 

“That’s me,” said Mr Odell, 
when we had read this missive. 
“Now look a’here. I seen all 
IT need to see of this blame 
property already. It’s bum 
I can see that much in the 
dark. What I want is samples. 
I'll get ’em and beat it outo’ 
this quick. When 4d’you 
blow ? ” 

“We blew No. 1 at 5 o'clock 
this evening,” answered Mas. 
“‘But—the shaft’s not. venti: 
lated. It’s full of gas, so you 
can’t go down and sample till 
8 o’clock to-morrow morning 
at the earliest. And, even 8, 
is it wise to—— I don’t wish 
to butt into your business, of 
course; but—is it wise te— 
er—rely on samples taken from 
a face you haven’t seen drilled 
and blown yourself? ” 

“Meanin’ salt!” said) Mt 
Odell, cocking a knowing eye 
brow. 
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“Meaning just exactly what 
I say,” answered Mac. “If 
take samples to-morrow 
from the face I blew this after- 
noon, and the assay shows more 
gold in the samples than there 
isin the ore body—well, you’re 
an old hand, Mr Odell, so you'll 
know in that case that I, as 
miner here, would get into 
serious trouble. It would be 
more satisfactory for me, and 
for you too, I should think, if 
you show me to-morrow exactly 
where you want to take your 
samples from. Then I'll drill 
and blow you new untouched 
faces at the spots you indicate, 
and there’ll be no possible ques- 
tion about the virginity of the 
samples you'll get then.” 

“That means me hanging 
about here till Wednesday,” 
said Odell. ‘But dog-gone 
and blast it, you're right, 
Daddy, you’re right! As I see 
it, you don’t want no salt on 
your tail, and I certainly don’t 
need no salt in my samples 
either. So—good enough. 
We'll let it go at that. Say, 
when do we eat? ” 

We fed Odell on a tin of 
bully beef and half a bottle of 
whisky, and he then fell asleep 
on my bed. I took Mac by 
the arm and led him out into 
the darkness. Said I, “ We’ve 
got’ to sell our shares now, 
Mac, quick. The price is bound 
to fall to nothing as soon as 
Odell gets his samples assayed. 
I can’t understand what Shiel 
is playing at—allowing Odell 
to come here and get samples 
and everything.” 

“Shiel is deep,” said Mac. 
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“But I think I see his game. 
He’s offered the mine to that 
Montague crowd—on the 
strength of his salted sample, 
most probably. Forty - two 
pennyweights would be a very 
tempting bait to those Mon- 
tague people. Iknow. They’re 
the swine who stole my Ubique.”’ 

“Yes; but there isn’t an 
earthly hope of them buying 
this mine,” I said. ‘“‘ As soon 
as they get Odell’s samples 
they'll know the Phenix is 
worthless. Shiel is only cut- 
ting his own throat.” 

“ Bless your innocent heart,” 
replied Mae, ‘‘ Shiel doesn’t care 
one hoot what happens to the 
mine. It’s the price of the 
shares he’s interested in. And 
the price is certain to rise as 
soon as the news gets round 
the market that Montagues are 
after the mine. Shiel will see 
to that bit of news leaking out, 
you can be certain. When it 
does, he’ll sell out his shares, 
and after that he won’t care 
two red cents if the Phenix 
Corporation fails or goes bust 
or anything else.”’ 

**So that’s it, is it?” said 
I. “Well, look here, Mac. 
We'll have to sell out when 
Shiel does, and he’s certain to 
sell before Odell gets back to 
Jo’burg. He must—and we 
must, too.” 

“ We'll sell at the top of the 
market, my son,” said Mac. 
“Tf only you trust me. You 
may have noticed I’ve managed 
to delay Odell’s operations one 
whole day already. When I’ve 
blown for him to-morrow I 
think I'll clear out and run up 
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to Jo’burg and sit in my 
broker’s office. I think the 
centre of operations has now 
shifted from the mine to the 
market, and I like to be on the 


spot. Now you go to bed, 
And remember, boy—all you’ve 
got to do is to sit tight, 
trust me, and keep your mouth 
shut.” 


i. 


On Tuesday morning, Mac, 
Odell, and I were lowered down 
No. 1 shaft. Odell inspected 
the exposed face of the ore for 
@ while, and then he spat and 
said, ‘Hoo! I been shown a 
sample supposed to have come 
off this face. That sample 
showed traces of native gold, 
but there ain’t a sun of a gun 
of a trace of anything on this 
here face at all. How come? ”’ 

“Nothing to do with me,” 
replied Mac. “It’s not my job 
to take samples. But I sup- 
pose you know the nature of 
the reef all over this area? 
The bulk of it’s barren, with 
rich pockets in it here and 
there. That may account for 
the native gold in your sample.” 

“Yes. I reckon I know the 
nature of this reef,” said Odell. 
“The balk’s barren all right, 
all right, as you say, Mister ; 
but you’ve got to show me 
those rich pockets of yours 
if you want me to believe em. 
The Phenix ain’t the Con- 
stellation, Dad.” 

“Tf you'll show me where you 
want me to blow,” answered 
Mac, “then I'll get on with 
my job. I’m miner here and 
miner only. I don’t know if 
there’s gold here, or if there 
isn’t. And I don’t care. It’s 
no business of mine.” 


“ All right, Gran’ Dad,” said 
Odell, “you can keep you 
hair on. You put two shots up 
here in the roof and another 
one here and three good ‘uns 
in the floor—here. You get 
those six holes drilled and then 
you charge up and blow ’em 
by this evening. Just as soon 
as the gas clears I’ll come down 
and get my samples off the 
new face. How long d’you 
reckon all that'll take ? ” 

“Tl blow about 2 or 3 
o'clock this afternoon,” said 
Mac, “and you can come 
down here after that as soon 
as you damned well please. If 
you come down, though, before 
6 or 7 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing you'll regret it. You'll get 
gassed.” 

“Right. Now see here,” 
said Odell, changing his tone, 
“IT won’t stand for any monkey 
business. The first man to see 
the new face after you’ve fired 
has got to be me. I’m taking 
no chances on any shinnanny- 
king, or getting my samples 
salted or any of that stuf. 
See? I’m going to spend 4 
pleasant night sitting on top 
of this shaft, and anyone who 
comes fooling around here after 
you’ve. blown is going to get 
hurt. Savvy?” 

Said Mac, “ You can sit all 
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night on the top of hell as far 
as I’m concerned. - I’m sick 
of you.” And then Mac turned 
onme. “ I’m sick of you, too,” 
said he. “I'll put in this shift, 
put then I’m through. I won’t 
stay on @ mine where I’m 
aceused of salting the samples. 
I’m going into Roodefontein for 
aspell, until you get rid of this 
damned Yankee. And if you 
don’t like it you can lump it— 
or get a new miner.” 

“Go easy, now,” said Odell. 
“Don’t get all hot under the 
collar. I ain’t suggesting you’re 
salting anything. But virgin 
samples is what I came here 
to get and I’m making sure I 
get em. And I’ll say the way 
weve got things fixed now is 
allright. I’m satisfied. How’ll 
that do you ? ” 

“Go up and send me down 
six boys,” said Mac to me. 
“Tl start them to work drill- 
ing and I'll charge up and I’ll 
blow these six holes for you. 
But after that I’m finished. 
Now you just shut up. That’s 
my last word.” 

By 2 p.m. the holes were 
drilled. We hoisted Odell to 
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finished we hoisted him up, 
too. Hard on Mac’s heels 
came six booming explosions, 
and Odell took the rope off the 
windlass, sat on it and said: 
“Just locking the door and 
keeping the key in my pocket, 
as you might say. Guess I sit 
around here till daylight.” 

Mac walked off to the tent 
without a word. I followed 
and found him hastily stuffing 
his few belongings into a bag. 

“Look here, Mac! You 
aren’t angry with me, are you?” 
said I. 

“* Lord, no, boy! ” he replied, 
“but I’ve got to be in Jo’burg 
ahead of Odell and I had to 
get away without making him 
suspicious. Hence the rumpus. 
I'll just manage to catch the 
up train if I hurry. Now you 
run out and catch my pony. 
Tf I miss the train we’re ruined.” 

““Good luck, Mac,” I said, 
as we saddled the pony. “If 
I were you I’d sit outside the 
broker’s office until he turns 
up to-morrow morning. Make 
him sell our shares at once and 
we ought to be safe.” 

“Trust me,” said Mac, as 


the surface when Mac began to 


the pony trotted off. “I won’t 
charge; and when Mac had 


let you down, lad.” 


IV. 


At 7 am. on Wednesday 
morning we lowered Odell down 
the shaft, and I followed him. 
I found Odell standing in the 
drive, motionless as a statue, 
With his candle held above his 
head. He was staring as if 
Petrified at a broken‘ wall of 


rock, plastered with glistening 
yellow gold. In the candle- 
light the stuff seemed molten. 
It exuded like treacle from each 
crack in the rock, to gather in 
fat gouts, from which hung 
clotted stalactites and strings 
of gold. The stuff had run 
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and spread, gathering on the 
floor in little golden puddles, 
and on the roof and all around 
were splashes of pure gold. 
Gold, raw gold was every- 
where ; the whole place seemed 
to smell of gold, and I gasped 
at the sight and my legs 
trembled. A string of gold 
hung down before Odell, and he 
took hold of it and pulled, and 
the string and the golden clot 
from which it hung and the 
golden pool to which it de- 
scended all came away together 
in Odell’s hand. 

“Solid gold!” said Odell, 
crushing into a ball the strings 
and flakes of it he held. “I 
never seen the like. Wouldn’t 
have believed it. Them last 
shots must have struck a pocket 
and melted it and blown it all 
around. Lord—Look at it! 


It’s another flaming Constella- 


tion. Yep. You've struck it 
all right. Struck it good and 
rich. Question is, what do we 
do now, me—and you ? ” 

Odell held his candle before 
his eyes and gazed at it sternly. 
It was clear he addressed his 
question to himself, not to me. 
But it was a question I had to 
answer. “‘ What do I do now,” 
I thought. “If only Mac was 
here.” Then I saw a vision of 
Mac, sitting at that very 
moment on the doorstep of his 
broker’s office, impatiently 
waiting to sell out our shares 
at 10s. 3d. At 10s.3d! “ And 
here am I,’’ thought I, ‘“ stand- 
ing on solid gold—at the bottom 
of the Phenix. If only Mac 
knew what I knew—if any 
single soul in Johannesburg 
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knew what I knew—then 
Phenix shares would rise, 
would jump, would soar until 
they touched £100—or more, 
Why not? They struck solid 
gold, too, in the Constellation, 
and their shares rose to £100 
and above. Now we’ve struck 
solid gold—and there’s Mas, 
throwing our shares away at 
10s. 3d. And there’s not one 
single earthly hope of me 
sending him the news in time 
to stop him. In fact I can’t 
send him the news at all, for 
I don’t know his address, or 
even the name of his broker.” 
And then, in my vexation, I 
stamped my foot and cried out 
aloud, “‘ Damnation! We've 
lost a fortune ! ” 

“Meaning — how?” said 
Odell, holding his candle to 
my face and gazing at me 
searchingly. “‘ Looks to me,” 
he went on presently—‘ looks 
as if wed made a fortune, 
Kid. What you going to do?” 

“Oh, telegraph to Shiel, I 
suppose,’’ I answered. “ Yes, 
T must let him know what we've 
struck here. That’s all I can 
do now that I see.” 

“See here,’ said Odell, tak- 
ing hold of my shoulders with 
his great hands. ‘‘ Supposin’ 
you forget about sending Shiel 
that wire? See? You keep 
your head shut, Kid—just for 
@ day or two. Two days 
be enough. If you do I give 
you my sober solemn oath 
you won't regret it. Ill se 
my crowd gives you a square 
deal. Here! Shake hands on 
it.” 

“ But what—why ? ” I evied, 
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for I was bewildered and 
shocked by the man’s sudden 
assault on my virgin integrity. 

“This is the how of it,” he 
gaid. “‘Shiel’s offered to sell 
this Phenix to my crowd. 
He’s eager to sell it. Breaking 
his silly neck to sell it. He’s 
offering it cheap. Well—I wire 
my push to buy it off him, 
Pronto. Inside two days the 
Phenix ll belong to Montagues. 
And then, if you like, you can 
wire Shiel—an’ show the mug 
what it is he’s sold. Got it? 
It’s worth as much, maybe, as 
£500 to you, Kid. Are you 
on? ” 

“No,” I said, and I am still 
glad I said it. I mention this 
because I do not wish to appear 
tither a saint or a knave. I 
said No to temptation. It is 
true I did not trust Odell. I 
thought it likely that treachery 
to my employer would not reap 
me any reward, and this fact 
takes off most of the bloom 
from the spotless testimonial I 
am giving myself. Even so, I 
did resist temptation, which I 
fnd a comforting thing to look 
back at now. 

“Think again,” said Odell, 
lightening his grip on my 
thoulders. “‘ Five hundred quid, 
just for keeping your mouth 
thut—for two days.” 

“No,” I said again, and I 
Wenched myself clear of the 
man, for I was afraid of him. 
He stood stock-still for a little 
Whiley making up his mind. 
Then, to my relief, he laughed, 
and said— 

“Have it your own way, 
then, you poor fish! T offered 
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you a fair deal, anyway. Well, 
let’s get up out o’ here.” 

He stood in the bucket, took 
hold of the rope, and shouted 
to the winch boys to hoist 
away. They wound him up to 
the surface, and lowered the 
bucket down again for me. I 
got in, grasped the rope—and 
felt it come all slack in my 
hand. Then there was a shout 
from above and a whizzing 
noise—and the next thing I 
knew 160 feet of rope had 
fallen on me, burying me be- 
neath its coils. I scrambled 
clear, relit my candle, saw that 
the end of the rope had been 
cut, and realised at last with 
great clearness that I, indeed, 
was a poor fish—a poor fool, 
even as Odell had informed me. 
I shouted to the boys to run 
and fetch the winch rope from 
one of the other shafts—and 
a laugh from Odell answered 
me. 

“Thanks,” he called. “I 
hadn’t thought of that. I 
guess T'll go and fix those 
ropes myself. So long, Kid. 
Be good to yourself.” 

All I said was, “Hell.” I 
sat down on the bucket to 
think things out, and it seemed 
to me I should have plenty of 
time to think. It was 8 A.M., 
and Odell would probably start 
at once on his mule for Roode- 
fontein, arriving there about 
1 P.M. He would telegraph to 
Montagues, and his telegram 
would reach Johannesburg be- 
fore 2 o’clock, leaving Mon- 
tagues time to buy the Phenix, 
scoop up all the shares, and do 
a world of dirty business before 

D 
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the market closed. He himself 
would get away by the 8 P.M. 
up-train, long before I could 
hope to reach Roodefontein. 
In fact it was very clear Odell 
had been too smart forme. He 
and his crowd were going to 
scoop the pool, and Shiel and 
Mac and I were going to get 
left badly. 

At this thought I arose from 
my bucket and kicked it. I 
shouted to the boys at the top 
of the shaft. I seem to re- 
member I wasted a good hour 
shouting at those Kaffirs. They 
spoke only their own language, 
mixed with a little low Dutch, 
while I shouted at them in 
English, mixed, I fear, with a 
lot of low cuss words. In view 
of this it does not surprise me 
now, though it infuriated me 
then, that it took those boys 
@ long time to understand that 
I desired them to (1) run into 
Roodefontein at full speed; 
(2) kill Odell or induce Piet or 
Brown to kill him; (3) borrow 
or steal 160 ft. of rope; (4) 
drive, ride, or run back with 
the rope and get me out of the 
shaft as quick as the devil 
would let them. In the end 
I concentrated on driving the 
idea contained in item (3) into 
those hard and woolly heads, 
and eventually, when the heads 
withdrew from the top of the 
shaft, there was nothing more 
that I could do but hope I had 
succeeded. 

Piet rescued me at 11 P.M. 
by means of a treck-chain 
and a length of signal wire, 
contributed by Brown from 
railway stores. Piet, poor 
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man, was brimful of curiosity, 
which spilled out of him ing 
deluge of questions—a deluge 
I dammed with a tangle of 
prevarications backed by some 
good solid lies. For it seemed 
to me that, until I had put 
Shiel in possession of the facts, 
the fewer people who knew 
about the gold down No. 1 
the better. I left the wineh 
rope lying at the bottom of 
the shaft and drove back with 
Piet and the rescue apparatus 
to Roodefontein. We arrived 
at dawn on Thursday, and by 
6 a.M. I had awakened Brown 
and was striving to compose 
a telegram the meaning of 
which would be perfectly clear 
to Shiel and completely obscure 
to Brown. At 6.30 I gave up 
trying to achieve the impos 
sible. I judged it to be more 
important that Shiel should 
see @ light than that Brow 
should be kept in the dark. 
I therefore telegraphed, “ Made 
rich strike yesterday morning 
Odell informed Montagues yet 
terday afternoon regret im 
possible to advise you before 
telegraph instructions.” Brown 
read the message and laughed. 
Said he, “Struck it rich! ! 
guessed as much when Mac blew 
in here; but I was sure # 
soon as that Yank turned Up 
again in such a tearing hurty. 
He sent his wire in code; but 
I’m not such a damned fool 
either. I done some wiring 
since then on my own account. 
Savvy that? You think you 
can keep your pals out o 4 
good thing, don’t you! Wel, 
you: haven’t kept me out. Im 
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in—on the ground floor, in 
spite of you. And now, if 


you've done your business, you 
get to hell out of this station. 
You’re no pal of mine, and I’m 
finished with you.” 

I did not reply to Brown’s 
undeserved reproaches. I was 
much disheartened by the turn 
of events, and it seemed as 
though the whole world was 
against me. I hung about, 
waiting for a telegram from 
Shiel, a very worried and miser- 
able boy. No telegram arrived, 
but at 4 P.M. when the Jo’burg 
train steamed in, the first man 
to get out of it was Shiel. He 
ran at me, waving his arms and 
cursing wildly. He frothed at 
the mouth and gnashed his teeth. 
He called me a scoundrel, a 
thief, a liar, and a dirty little 
swindler, or, to report him 
more accurately, a schvindler. 


I had £3 in my pocket; 
Roodefontein had lost its charm 
for me, and Shiel was welcome 
to anything I had left at the 
Phenix. I therefore boarded 
the 8 P.M. train for Johannes- 
burg to find Mae and collect 
the £70 profit on the sale of 
my shares which I hoped he 
had managed to secure for me. 
When I got to Johannesburg, 
however, I could not find Mae, 
Which is not surprising, for 
even in those days Jo’burg 
was a big and crowded city. 
The fact surprised me, though, 
because I had stupidly imagined 
I should be able to find Mac 
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He screamed out something 
concerning fraudulent em- 
ployees, the police, double- 
crossers, betrayals of trust, 
greenhorns, _ stool - pidgeons, 
schwinehounds, and Judas, and 
I was getting ready to hit him 
hard upon the end of his 
enormous and tempting nose, 
when he suddenly swept me 
away with a magnificent and 
annihilating gesture. “ Ach! I 
on dirt waste time,” he cried, 
and ran off. He ran to the 
store, and presently appeared 
again, driving in Piet’s cart 
towards the Phenix. He 
waved both fists and spat 
fiercely and copiously in my 
direction, and I gathered from 
these signs that the Secretary 
of the Roodefontein-Phenix 
Gold Mining Corporation had 
been dismissed by his Managing 
Director. 


without much trouble. I was 
considerably taken aback, too, 
when I discovered that the 
label ‘‘ Mac ”’ is practically use- 
less for purposes of identifica- 
tion in a city inhabited by some 
thousands of assorted Macs. 

I searched hard for Mac for 
three days. On the fourth day 
I was still searching. I also 
spent 3d. of my remaining 
12s. 6d. on an evening paper, 
to find that Phenix shares 


‘were quoted at 88s. On the 


evening of the fifth day my 
finances were down to 9s., but 
I wasted another 3d. to dis- 
cover that the shares were up 
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to 113s. On the sixth day I 
had 4s., and I borrowed a 
paper. Pheonix shares had 
fallen to 75s. On the seventh 
day I lost interest in the price 
of shares, and concentrated 
solely on food prices. Phoenix 
shares may have risen or fallen, 
I cannot tell now; but I do 
remember clearly that two 
sausages and some mashed pota- 
toes cost 1s. 6d. By the eighth 
day I was penniless; I had 
also come to the conclusion 
that Mac, like everyone else 
connected with the Phenix, 
had taken advantage of my 
innocence and got away with 
my £7. On the ninth day I 
encountered a smile of fortune, 
and secured a position as tem- 
porary assistant storekeeper on 
the Simmer and Jack Deep. 
I borrowed 2s. 6d. from the 
storekeeper on the strength 
of it, and hurried off to the 
nearest restaurant. I ordered 
a beef-steak pudding, and sat 
impatiently waiting for it when 
someone hit me hard on the 
back. It was Mac, who seemed 
overjoyed to see me. 

“T’ve been searching high 
and low for you for a week,”’ 
said he. ‘“ I wrote and I wired, 
and I finally went down to 
Roodefontein myself. I saw 
that man Brown, but all he 
could tell me was you’d gone 
in a hurry and left no address. 
What have you been up to, 
lad ? ” 

“Looking for you, Mac,” I 
said. ‘‘And I’m ashamed to 


confess it ; but when I couldn’t 
find you I began to think you’d 
run off with my £7.” 








“Run off—with your £7!” 
exclaimed Mac, grinning at me, 
“You ungrateful young ruf- 


“Tm sorry,” I went on 
“T really am ashamed of my. 
self. But you see, everyone 
else at the mine gave me such 
@ rough deal that, when I 
couldn’t find you, I began to 
wonder if Forgive me, 
Mae, please.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” 
said Mac. “Your £7 is safe, 
In fact, it’s grown a bit sine 
I had it.” 

“Good,” said I. ‘I suppose 
you did sell out at 10s. 3d, 
then? But, oh Lord, Mae, 
what a terrible pity you did! 
I can’t grumble if I’ve made 
£70, of course; but, on the 
very morning you were selling 
those shares, we struck solid 
gold in No. 1. But I suppose 
you’ve heard all about that 
now.” 

** Yes, I heard all about that,” 
answered Mac. “But, look 
here! I suppose I’d better 
put you out of your misery at 
once. I—well, the fact is— 
I didn’t sell out at 10s. 3d.!” 

“You didn’t!” I cried. 
‘“‘Qh, Mac, you don’t mean to 
tell me we didn’t make a profit 
at all!” 

“No,” said Mac. “I dont 
mean that exactly. That idea 
about selling out in such 4 
hurry was yours. If you tf 
member I never said anything 
about selling at 10s. 3d. at 
all. It may have been foolish 
of me; but I thought I knew 
better, so I—well—I——" 

“Qh, what, Mac—hat?” I 
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cried. 
it all.” 

“No,” said Mac. “I won’t. 
As a matter of fact, I sold at 
110s. We made £4000 nearly, 
and your share’s over £700.”’ 

I have forgotten what I 
said while I was trying to 
grasp Mac’s ineredible piece of 
news. I expect I was a little 
dazed. I remember my steak 
pudding arriving and Mac say- 
ing, “ What’s that? Steak 
pudding? Waiter! Take this 
away—and bring us some real 
food.” I remember drinking 
champagne and eating caviar 
on crinkly toast, and then I 
remember I said, ‘“‘ You've 


“Don’t say we've lost 


worked a miracle, Mac. You’ve 
turned my £7 into £700, and 
I simply can’t begin to thank 
you. But what I’m bursting 


to know is—how on earth did 
you do it? When you left me 
the shares were at 10s. 34., 
and you dashed off to Jo’burg 
to sell them before Odell found 
out the mine was worthless. 
Then why, in the name of 
wonder, didn’t you sell at 
Ws. 3d.? You didn’t know 
those last six shots were going 
to open up a pocket of solid 
gold.” 

“Oh, yes I did,” said Mac. 
“You see, I planted that gold 
there myself.” 

“You, Mac?” I cried. 
“You put it there? But— 
you couldn’t have. Why, the 
Place was full of gold! ” 

“Not it,” said Mac. “ There 
Was only 8 lb. weight of the 
suff all told. And I know 
What I’m talking about, be- 
tause I’ve had to carry that 
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8 lb. next my skin for the last 
four years. I’m glad it looked 
more than that, though. I 
thought it would. If you 
hammer out a sovereign thin 
enough, you know, it’ll cover 
square yards.” 

“A sovereign?” I said. 
“You didn’t plant sovereigns 
there, did you? ” 

“No,” Mac replied. “I 
merely mentioned sovereigns 
as an example of what you 
can do with gold if you want 
to spread it about and make 
a show. What I did plant 
was 8 lb. weight of native 
gold. I put a lump in the 
bottom of each of those last 
six holes when I was charging 
up. I hoped the explosions 
would spread it about a bit, 
and, judging from what you 
say, they did.” 

“Oh! But even so,” I 
exclaimed. “8 lb., Mac! 8 lb. 
of pure gold! It’s a lot.” 

“It is,” said Mac. ‘“‘If 
you'd worn it round your 
tummy as a belt for four years, 
you'd be sure it was a lot. 
Now, you shut up and eaié this 
grilled sole and listen to me, 
because I see I’ll have to tell 
you the whole yarn before I 
get any peace. I think the 
gold was stolen in the first 
place. I don’t know who stole 
it, or when, and I don’t care. 
All I can tell you is I was 
living in a miners’ boarding- 
house here before the war. 
One day I was sitting by myself 
on the stoep between two little 
orange trees growing in tubs. 
One tree was doing well: it 
had some ripe oranges on it. 
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The other one was off colour, 
dying from lack of moisture 
by the look of it, because the 
earth was dry and hard, and 
there was a space of half an 
inch or so all round between it 
and the inside of the tub I 
took hold of the tree and pulled, 
because I think I wanted to 
see how dry the earth was. 
And I found I could lift up 
the whole business—tree, roots, 
earth, and all. In the bottom 
of the tub was a brick, which I 
thought was the possible cause 
of the trouble ; but, as soon as 
I picked up that brick, I knew 
by its weight it was gold. 
Someone had given it a coat 
of red lead; but it was gold 
all right, so I took it and 
dropped the tree back into 
place again. J took it—and 
from then on the confounded 
stuff was nothing but a nuisance 
and a worry to me. You know 
what the law is here: anyone 
found in possession of un- 
wrought gold gets ten years 
hard, and that’s all there is 
about it. Well, I didn’t want 
to spend ten years on Cape 
Town breakwater, so I ham- 
mered that gold into a sort of 
long thin sausage and bent 
the thing round my waist like 
@ belt. I wore that damned 
thing next my skin all through 
the war. I never had a chance 
to dispose of it, and if I’d been 
killed, the stretcher - bearers 
would have found me an un- 
usually remunerative corpse. I 
didn’t get killed, though, and 
I planned, as soon as I got 
demobilised, to take out a 
claim on some alluvial diggings 
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and find my 8 lb. of gold there 
all over again. 

“Then, as luck would have 
it, Shiel offered me that job on 
the Phenix, and I took it, 
because I judged I should be 
able to get rid of my gold at 
last and get some of my own 
back on Shiel and the likes of 
Shiel at the same time, I 
hadn’t any definite idea about 
how to use the gold at first; 
but soon after you turned up! 
began to see a light, and things 
got clearer. I bought up all 
the shares I could, as you know, 
and I intended to salt the 
mine—leaving you in your 
innocence to spread the good 
news. And I meant, when the 
boom came, to sell out on the 
top of the market. That was 
my scheme, to put it simply; 
but when that nasty fellow 
Odell turned up I had to alter 
my plans in a hurry. Sol did. 
You saw that part. When I 
got to Jo’burg I sat tight and 
watched the market. As @ 
matter of fact I sat in my 
broker’s office, because I wanted 
to make sure I didn’t miss 
anything. When the market 
opened on Wednesday morning 
Phoenix shares stood at 48. 2d., 
and according to the broker 
fellow the fall was due to 4 
large block of shares having 
been sold on Tuesday. When 
I heard that I was amused, 
because it was pretty clear to 
me that, with Odell’s unfavour- 
able report about due, Shiel 
had unloaded his shares while 
the going was still good. Then; 
just before the market closed 
on Wednesday somebody 
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started buying, the price 
jumped to12s., and I knew my 
vaccination had taken. I 
guessed Shiel must have got a 
wire from you reporting the 
strike, and I could imagine 
him weeping bitter tears be- 
cause he’d sold his shares too 
soon and then rushing out and 
trying to buy ’em all back 


again. 
“Hold on,” I broke in. 
“That won’t do. That was 
Wednesday, afternoon, wasn’t 
it? Well, I didn’t wire the 
news to Shiel until Thursday 
morning. Odell marooned me 
down the shaft. He wired on 
Wednesday, though.” 
“Marooned you down the 


shaft,” exclaimed Mac. ‘Well, 
I'll be damned! What hap- 
pened ? ” 


“Tll tell you everything 
afterwards,” I said. “ You go 
on first and tell me what you 
did.” 

“Oh, well—all right,” said 
Mac. “Odell got ahead of 
you, did he? In that case it’s 
clear it must have been Mon- 
tagues who were doing all the 
buying. And, by Jove! in 
that case Shiel must have been 
properly left! That is a very 
splendid thought, boy. In fact 
it’s a most gratifying reflection. 
Good. Now, let’s see. Where 
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was I? Yes. On Thursday, 
Montagues must have continued 
buying with both hands—and 
Shiel, too, probably, after you 
wired him. In any case the 
price rose like a rocket, well 
before the papers came out 
with news of the big strike. 
After that, of course, the fun 
started. On Saturday, Phoenix 
shares were worth 80s., and I 
nearly lost my nerve and sold. 
But I didn’t. I managed to 
hold on—till Tuesday, when 
the price reached top and began 
to come down again. Then I 
sold, at 110s. And I was 
lucky, because the very next 
day someone must have smelt 
a rat and the price dropped to 
about 70s. And they must 
have dug that rat up since, I 
think, because to-day’s price 
was 4s. nominal and no buyers. 
So that’s all right. You get 
£700, Shiel gets left, and Odell’s 
crowd get a hole in the ground 
with only 8 Ib. of gold in it. 
I get £4000—and some of my 
own back! I’ve had to wait a 
long while; but, by Gum, 
I’ve been too smart for the 
business men and financiers 
this time. Here! Fill up again 
and we'll drink a toast. Here’s 
Confusion and Ruination 
to all damned Crooks and 
Swindlers ! ” 

















THERE is a fine passage in 
which Frederic Harrison ex- 
plains the pre-eminence of archi- 
tecture in the hierarchy of the 
creative arts. 

“In all ways,” he says, “‘ the 
great building is worthy of a 
deeper reverence, is consecrated 
with a profounder halo of social 
and historical mystery than 
any picture or any statue can 
be. Of the five great arts, 
that of building is the only 
one which adds to.its charm of 
beauty the solemnity of the 
genius loci. It is the one great 
art which is immovably fixed to 
place: the rest are migratory 
or independent of space. Poetry 
and music, not being arts of 
form, are not confined to any 
spot. Statues and paintings, 
though they can only be seen 
in some spot, may be carried 
round the world and set up in 
museums and galleries. But 
the building belongs for ever 
to the place where it is set up. 
It is incorporated with the 
surroundings, the climate, the 
people, the site where it first 
rose. No museum can ever 
hold it; it is not to be cata- 
logued, mounted, framed or 
classed like a coin or a mummy 
in a glass case. ... No other 
art whatever, with the partial 
exception’*fof large frescoes, 
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neither music nor poetry, has 
this religio loci, this conseera- 
tion of some spot by hallowed 


associations which is bound 
up with the very life of every 
great building. In the whole 
range of art there is nothing 
so human, so social, so intense 
as this spirit which has made 
the practice of pilgrimage an 
instinct of humanity.” } 
Thus one should come to the 
study of any great historical 
monument as a pilgrim to a 
shrine, in a spirit of piety and 
veneration proper to pilgrimage; 
and it is only if one can blend 
this mood with the more 
obvious emotions that one will 
come near, not only to com- 
prehension, but also to full 
artistic appreciation. Who can 
say, asks the same writer, 
where Art ends and Veneration 
begins? It was a sure instinct 
which led Mr Madan in his 
little book on Oxford to select 
four or five places within the 
University as loci sancti,— 
sacred places where every Visi- 
tor becomes a pilgrim. He 
takes St Edmund’s Hall as 
one; he takes the shrine of 
St Frideswide and the old 
Benedictine buildings at Wor- 
cester College; and he takes 
also the old Congregation House 
beneath the tower of St Mary’s. 





463-4. 


1 «The Sacredness of Ancient Buildings,” in The Meaning of History, PP 
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Here was the cradle of the 
University, the first ground 
that it ever possessed as a 
corporate institution. As you 
look across from the gallery 
of the Camera, it is the building 
which lies immediately to the 
east of the tower and seems to 
form a north aisle of the church 
itself. The roof, the buttresses, 
and the windows belong pal- 
pably to the late fifteenth 
century. To all outward ap- 
pearances the building ranges 
perfectly with the main fabric of 
St Mary’s, and a casual exami- 
nation would suggest that the 
two are contemporary. But 
in point of fact this is part of 
an elaborate deception carried 
out in the latter years of the 
fifteenth century, when the 
church itself was rebuilt. The 
chancel neither has nor ever 
had a north aisle ; and between 
it and the old Congregation 
House, which is the older build- 
ing by nearly a hundred and 
fifty years, there is a clear 
space of some ten feet or more. 
It is well worth while per- 
suading a verger to let you look 
into this little alley ; for when 
you do so, the true state of 
affairs is revealed. The Con- 
gregation House is a two- 
storeyed building, and the origi- 
nal windows can still be traced 
om the inner or southern wall. 
On the ground floor was the 
thamber in which the Congre- 
gation of Regent Masters met 
for the transaction of the ad- 
iinistrative business of the 
University, and above it was 
the reading-room and library 
built by Bishop Cobham in 
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1320. The north wall was 
rebuilt at the same time as 
the church itself, late in the 
fifteenth century, when the 
books had been moved to Duke 
Humphrey’s new library over 
the Divinity School; and the 
double storey was masked by 
the insertion of the present 
large windows in the perpen- 
dicular style. Thus structural 
truth has been sacrificed to an 
artistic harmony, and who shall 
say which is the more worth 
having? Mr Madan gives a 
most interesting list of the 
uses to which the splendid old 
building has been put during 
the six hundred years of its 
history. I do not think that 
any apology is needed for 
quoting it in full :— 

1. The old meeting-place of 
the University. 

2. The first 
library. 

3. The muniment room of 
the University, containing its 
charters, deeds and registers, 
and also its chests. 

4. A repository for gun- 
powder and other explosives 
(during the Civil War). 

5. The first Domus Typo- 
graphica, where Greek and 
Oriental type was stored, though 
no printing took place there. 

6. A bookseller’s storehouse. 

7. A grammar school. 

8. A dusty and unvisited 
lumber room. 

9. A domicile for the Univer- 
sity fire engine. 

10. A room for the Vinerian 
Professor’s law lectures. 

11. The non-collegiate stud- 
ents’ chapel. 


University 


D2 
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12. “Now,” concludes Mr 
Madan, “the upper part is a 
parish room and the lower 
part a depository for decayed 
sculpture, in which, however, 
an altar has recently been 
consecrated.” + 

So much in this place for 
the old Congregation House, 
upon which you look down 
from the gallery of the Camera. 
When one has taken one’s fill 
of the first sector of that 
incredible panorama—I mean 
when, as you come out upon 
the leads, you look across over 
the pinnacles and crockets of 
the Codrington Library and 
Hertford to the upheaved bulk 
of New College Chapel,—when 
at last you have moved farther 
round and taken in Magdalen 
and Queen’s and All Souls’, it 
is perhaps upon the southward 
aspect that you will be most 
‘ inclined to linger. You can 
see the great tower of Merton, 
as well as Corpus and Oriel ; 
a little to the right you have 
the plain unassuming spire of 
the cathedral and the square 
turreted tower over Christ 
Church staircase. But it is 
only with an effort that you 
can become conscious of these ; 
for in the immediate fore- 
ground the eye is claimed and 
held by the spire of St Mary’s, 
seeming at that moment to fill 
your whole world with the 
beauty of its line and the deli- 
cacy of its ornament. It is as 
though all the innumerable 
little pinnacles around you are 
here gathered into one great 
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one; as though all the little 
fretting aspirations of Gothic 
ornament are here concentrated 
into one sure upward move- 
ment which would pierce the 
heavens in its irresistible energy, 
The technicians speak of the 
principle of verticality as the 
essence of Gothic; but there 
is more in the spire of St Mary’s 
than the mere assertion of a 
technical principle. Here are 
the wonder, the mystery, the 
romance—and with it all, the 
assurance—which are the notes 
of thirteenth century artistic 
achievement. The eye is car- 
ried upward, and the mind seeks 
to follow it in a rush of thought 
that is almost overwhelming, 
For we do not nowadays read 
the language of architecture 
with ease. It is, indeed, almost 
a dead language to us. It is 
easier for us to read the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ or the ‘Golden 
Legend ’ than to learn of the 
same philosophy in the stones 
of Christ Church Cathedral or 
the spire of St Mary’s. 

The lower windows of the 
tower may be dated about 1265, 
and those on the higher level 
are probably ten years later. 
Documentary evidence is cuti- 
ously scanty, but it seems likely 
that the spire was not finished 
until the end of the century. 
In its completeness it is one 
of the loveliest examples of 
thirteenth century architecture 
in this country, indeed @ 
Europe. You will note the 
plainness and simplicity of the 
tower in contrast with the 








1 F. Madan, ‘Oxford outside the Guide-Books,’ p. 86. 
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lavish ornament of the pin- 
nacles grouped round the base 
of the spire; and you will 
observe the consummate artis- 
try of this contrast. 1f the 
lower stages had been covered 
with a profusion of ornament, 
the effect would have been one 
of monotony, and the clustered 
pinnacles would have been 
robbed of half their beauty. If 
any criticism can be made on 
the artistic side, it is perhaps 
that the horizontal line of 
division between tower and 
spire is insufficiently masked ; 
it is, indeed, emphasised by 
the traceried balustrade that 
runs beneath the pinnacles. 
The device is a curious and 
somewhat inconsistent one. It 
is inconsistent because it sug- 
gests to the eye the imperfect 
solution of a problem which 
the architect had, in fact, 
very triumphantly solved—the 
problem of mounting an octa- 
gonal spire on a square tower 
and of doing so without any 
violent breaking or even any 
interruption of the upward line. 
The solution par excellence may 
be studied in the south-west 
tower of Chartres, which has 
been described as the most 
perfect single piece of archi- 
tecture in the world. The 
transition is here accomplished 
with such effortless ease that 
one is scarcely conscious of 
its existence ; the two distinct 
elements—tower and spire— 
are perfectly blended into a 
single whole. And at St Mary’s, 
too, the architect has achieved 
avery real harmony. To study 
any medixval spire in the light 
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of this technical problem is to 
see the real purpose of the 
little pinnacles and _ niches 
placed corner-wise at the critical 
level of transition. One cannot 
help feeling that the strong 
horizontal line at St Mary’s 
detracts unnecessarily from an 
effect otherwise achieved al- 
most to perfection. 

Of the twelve sculptured 
figures that stood in the cano- 
pied niches below the spire, 
only five have been identified 
with certainty. Northward 
faced St Cuthbert and St Hugh 
of Lincoln. It is true that 
neither of these saints had any 
direct connection with Oxford, 
but it is easy to understand 
why they should have been in- 
cluded. For St Cuthbert was 
as certainly the saint of the 
north country as St Thomas of 
Canterbury was the saint of 
the home counties. His shrine 
at Durham was the chief centre 
of pilgrimage for all Northern 
England; and here appropri- 
ately he looks northward to 
the land where he had lived 
and worked. As to St Hugh, 
we have only to remember 
that throughout the middle 
ages Oxford lay within the 
diocese of Lincoln; it was 
therefore natural to include 
the little Carthusian monk whc 
had become the most famous 
of Lincoln’s bishops. Here on 
the spire of St Mary’s he stood 
caressing his swan—an emblem 
which recalls his special affec- 
tion for all living things. You 
may read the story in Giraldus 
Cambrensis—of the fierce wild 
swan which would make friends 
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with no one else, but would 
come to Hugh’s table and 
stretch its neck up to him for 
food. He must have been a 
born naturalist. For when he 
was at the Grande Chartreuse, 
Giraldus tells us, birds and 
squirrels would come and feed 
out of his hand ; and at Witham 
Priory there is a story of a 
robin that fed regularly from 
his table, and on one occasion 
brought her brood to show 
them to him ! 

On the eastern side of the 
tower were the figures of two 
archbishops of Canterbury. One 
of them was almost certainly 
that of St Thomas of Canter- 
bury, without whom no church 
of the time could be reckoned 
complete. The other was that 
of St Edmund Rich, the Uni- 
versity’s first recorded Master 
of Arts and probably her first 
Doctor of Divinity. It is as a 
theologian that he is chiefly 
remembered, but it is interest- 
ing to note that in the early 
years of the thirteenth century 
he was lecturing in logic at 
Oxford. Moreover, his con- 
nection with the church of St 
Peter-in-the-East is asserted by 
strong traditions, and it is 
probable that the little chapel 
which he is known to have 
built in Oxford formed part 
of its fabric. Finally, facing 
southward, stood the figure of 
Walter de Merton, Bishop of 
Rochester and founder of Mer- 
ton College, the greatest of the 
University’s benefactors. Ap- 
propriately enough, he looked 
across towards Merton, over 
the narrow streets and jostling 
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houses between the High and 
St Frideswide’s where ‘ Uniy,’ 
already stood, where Oriel wag 
soon to be established, and 
where so much of the bustlj 
turbulent student life of Oxford 
was concentrated. 

The present fabric of S& 
Mary’s, with the exception of 
tower and spire, the old Con- 
gregation House, and Adam de 
Brome’s Chapel, was not built 
until the latter years of the 
fifteenth century. But by that 
time the association of the 
University with the church 
was a thing fixed and imme- 
morial. The first St Mary’ 
is mentioned in Domesday 
Book, a little Saxon parish 
church fronting on what is 
now the High Street. It was 
rebuilt more spaciously during 
the twelfth century ; and about 
this time we can trace the first 
beginnings of academic life in 
Oxford and the gradual develop- 
ment of a Studiwm Generale. 
Halls and hostels are springing 
up in the crowded streets round 
St Mary’s. A bookbinder and 
a@ parchment maker, illumina 
tors, and copyists are settled 
in Cat Street. Round about 
1180 the disposition of the 
teaching under the four great 
Faculties of Arts, Medicine, 
Law, and Theology can be 
traced. By the end of the 
century visitors from Friesland 
are studying in the Oxford 
schools ; lectures are regularly 
given in Civil and Canon Law; 
and Oxford is being classed 
with Paris and Montpelier and 
Bologna among the great ur 
versities of Europe. Si 
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inthe heart of the new students’ 
quarter, St Mary’s gradually 
became the normal meecting- 
place for the transaction of 
University business and the 
holding of academic functions. 
It remained, as it remains 
to-day, a parish church. There 
was no formal grant of privi- 
leges or rights to the University. 
But with the passage of time 
and the hardening of custom 
is relation to University life 
became more and more integral. 
Within its walls dissertations 
were read and degrees con- 
ferred. Here the Chancellor 
held his court with its search- 
ing jurisdiction over every 
comer of University life. Here 
were kept the revenues, trea- 
sures, and official documents. 
Here the Great Congregation of 
Regents and non-Regents, the 
Parliament of the University, 
held its meetings. Here, also, 
iter the building of the Con- 
gegation House, was placed 
the first University library. 
The fifteenth century was the 
glden age of Oxford building ; 
@, femembering Mob Quad and 
the Latin Chapel and the Cathe- 
tral, should one rather say its 
iilver age? It was the age, at 
iy rate, which gave us All 
Souls’ and Magdalen, Lincoln 
ad B.N.C., the Divinity School 
amd “Duke Humphrey.’ Assur- 
tly, then, it is the merest 
Wiantry to dismiss the period 
“one of architectural de- 
tence. The age of the per- 
Midicular was one of the great 
8 in English building; in- 


ee 
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deed, as Sir Thomas Jackson 
says, “at no time did English 
architecture show more life, 
greater mastery of construction, 
greater skill in dealing with 
difficult problems, greater in- 
genuity in invention.”! It 
was in the last years of the 
century that the University, 
with the Divinity School and 
the new library brought to 
triumphant completion after re- 
peated set-backs, turned to 
the task of rebuilding St Mary’s. 
Naturally the chief obstacle to 
so formidable an undertaking 
was lack of funds; and with a 
skill and persuasiveness born of 
an only too intimate familiarity 
with such matters, the author- 
ities launched an urgent appeal 
for subscriptions. One may 
perhaps allow for a certain 
amount of picturesque exagger- 
ation in the formulation of the 
letters that were circulated ; 
even 80, it is certain that things 
were in a very bad way indeed. 
The ancient fabric was de- 
scribed as being almost a ruin ; 
in stormy weather it could not 
be entered with safety. It is 
certainly significant that the 
University was determined to 
stop at nothing short of com- 
plete reconstruction ; the possi- 
bility of patching up and restor- 
ing the old fabric was never 
mentioned. And so, about 
1490, the work was taken in 
hand, and the fine perpendicu- 
lar church that we know to-day 
rose upon the site of the earlier. 

Exteriorly there is nothing 
very striking about it. It is 





1 T. G. Jackson, ‘ Architecture,’ p. 186. 
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a satisfying harmonious piece 
of architecture in the best 
manner of the period, with the 
low-pitched slated roof, the 
elaborately graduated but- 
tresses, and the ubiquitous four 
centred arches of the perpen- 
dicular style. One of the most 
interesting features is the south 
porch with its curious twisted 
columns and the figures of 
Madonna and Child over its 
arch. It was presented to the 
University by Dr Owen, who 
was chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud, and was built in 1637. 
He provided £230 for the work, 
and we know from the Vice- 
Chancellor’s accounts, first, that 
that amount was not quite 
sufficient to cover the total 
cost, and second, that the 
architect was that same Jackson 
who built the seventeenth-cen- 
tury wing at Brasenose and 
Laud’s quadrangle at St John’s. 
The mason, too, was a man 
whose memory Oxford may 
well be delighted to honour. 
We know his name and the 
place he came from. He was 
one ‘Smith of London,’ who 
three years later had charge of 
the building of Dr Fell’s great 
staircase at Christ Church. He 
is connected, therefore, with 
two of the most famous and 
familiar minor landmarks of 
Oxford. I say ‘ minor,’ because 
in speaking of Oxford archi- 
tecture one must preserve a 
sense of proportion. For the 
rest, it is interesting to note 
the totally different styles of 
these two achievements of 
Smith’s. The staircase, with 
its glorious fan-vault, marks 
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almost the last flicker of Gothic 
effort in this country before 
the Victorian revival. The 
porch at St Mary’s is a decis. 
ive departure from traditional 
forms. No one can deny that 
its style is grotesquely out of 
harmony with that of the main 
fabric. It is purely Italian in 
conception, and it is one of the 
very few examples of the suc- 
cessful grafting of a classic 
model upon a Gothic stem. All 
critics agree in praising its 
beauty and fitness. Remark- 
ably enough, it has occurred to 
none of them to censure the 
flagrant mixing of two utterly 
dissimilar styles. For indeed 
the twisted pillars are irre- 
sistible. The porch is among 
the most beautiful things in 
Oxford. 

The new St Mary’s which 
had: risen to replace the old 
may claim a place among the 
most famous churches in Eng- 
land. From its completion in 
the early years of the sixteenth 
century until more than 4 
hundred years later, if con- 
tinued to be used by the 
University for all ordinary a¢a- 
demic business, the conferment 
of degrees and the holding of 
disputations, the proclamation 
of official notices, and the 
celebration of the many Ie 
ligious services. The medieval 
authorities knew no fine dis- 
tinction between secular and 
sacred ceremonies; and this 
habit of mind lasted long after 
the first storms of the Reforma- 
tion. Indeed, it is not until 
well into the seventeenth cel- 
tury that we get the first traces 
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of a new attitude. The func- 
tions of University administra- 
tion are becoming more 
elaborate. In Charles I.’s time 
the new Congregation House 
was built at the West End of 
the Divinity School; and a 
group of secular ceremonies 
were thereby removed from 
the immediate precincts of St 
Mary’s. After the Restoration 
came another important 
development. The Sheldonian 
Theatre was built by the gift 
of the Archbishop from the 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren 
for the holding of the great 
summer degree ceremony. The 
occasion was always marked by 
much horseplay and unseemly 
tumult. In past years there 
had been scandalous scenes of 
desecration in St Mary’s, and 
everybody felt that their con- 
tinuance was intolerable. 

To study the history of St 
Mary’s is to find oneself moving 
in the full current of University 
life through the centuries, in 
contact with almost every great 
intellectual movement of the 
past four hundred years, and 
at times swept into the main 
tide of the national history. 
It would be difficult to write 
a history of England without 
mentioning St Mary’s at least 
four times; and the ecclesi- 
astical historian would find 
himself repeatedly describing 
events that had happened or 
words that had been spoken 
within her walls. Here Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer stood 
their first trial. Here, two 
years later, Cranmer, with 
an unforgettable gesture, with- 











drew his recantation. In St 
Mary’s, Peter Martyr, recently 
appointed as Regius Professor 
of Divinity, had expounded 
to a congregation, for the most 
part hostile and critical, the 
new reforming doctrines from 
the Continent. It was he who, 
in 1550, preached to the Com- 
missioners of Edward VI. at 
the outset of their insane cam- 
paign of destruction in Oxford : 
it was in St Mary’s that the 
Commission held its official 
meetings. In 1566 Elizabeth 
came to Oxford, and on each 
of three days spent more than 
four hours in the church listen- 
ing to the disputations. On 
the last day, with Jewel acting 
as Moderator, and on the ques- 
tion “ whether obedience should 
be rendered to an unrighteous 
prince,” the debate lasted from 
the early afternoon until well 
after sunset. At the con- 
clusion the Queen herself made 
a graceful little speech in Latin, 
expressing her pleasure in hav- 
ing been present and the in- 
terest with which she had 
followed the discussion. The 
ordeal must have been rather 
a formidable one; but she 
was so far from being exhausted 
by her efforts that, after a 
hurried meal, she attended a 
lengthy dramatic performance 
in Christ Church Hall. 

The interior of the church 
has been very greatly changed 
since those days; and even by 
Elizabeth’s time considerable 
alterations had been made. As 
it came from the hands of the 
builders, it must have been 
exceptionally beautiful. The 
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rood-loft stood in place of the 
present stone screen between 
choir and nave. There was no 
dividing wall between Adam de 
Brome’s Chapel and the main 
nave area. There were no 
galleries until late in the seven- 
teenth century, and it seems 
certain that there were no 
fixed pews. At a time when 
the building was constantly 
being used for important 
academic and other functions, 
necessitating the erection of 
temporary staging and plat- 
forms, the nave must have 
been kept free of permanent 
fixings. And such occasions 
were quite frequent. In 1661, 
for instance, a large stage was 
erected so that as many people 
as possible might witness the 
baptism of a prominent Jew 
who had announced his con- 
version to Christianity. Un- 
fortunately they were dis- 
appointed, for he left the city 
the night before the ceremony, 
taking with him about two 
hundred pounds that had been 
given him to mark the occasion. 
Stages were always erected for 
the more important disputa- 
tions and for the conferment 
of degrees ; and it was probably 
due, in part, to the continual 
expense of installing and dis- 
mounting that the University 
finally decided on the building 
of the Sheldonian Theatre. 
The windows were originally 
filled with stained glass, and 
recent restorations have re- 
vealed traces of much mural 
painting and decoration. It is 
well that we should try to 


picture to ourselves the spacious 
appearance of the sixteenth- 
century church, with its many 
splendid ornaments. For the 
modern visitor is apt to be 
rather disappointed by what 
he finds. The place seems 
cumbered up with parapher- 
nalia that has little beauty of 
its own, and serves only to 
mask the harmony and com- 
pleteness of the fabric as a 
whole. But a great deal has 
been done in the past hundred 
years. Very little remains of 
the hideous scheme of furnish- 
ing and refitting carried out by 
Dr Bathurst in 1676; and it is 
delightful to read that the 
authorities are shortly under- 
taking further important altera- 
tions. It is proposed to remove 
the north gallery altogether 
and to substitute for the wall 
beneath it a sliding partition, 
so that the Lady Chapel will 
once more become part of the 
church. These are two very 
important steps in the right 
direction, and they will doubt- 
less be followed by others. 
Yet, when all is said and 
done, the peculiar glory of St 
Mary’s is her spire, which holds 
@ queenly sway over all the 
buildingsin Oxford. It belongs 
to the loveliest period of Gothic 
art, and, in spite of frequent 
restoration and repair, it re- 
mains unmatched in sheer 
beauty. There is interest, there- 
fore, in noting how perilous 
has been its history. arly 
in 1506 the same tempest 
which blew the brass eagle 
from the spire of St Paul’s in 
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London severely damaged the 
battlements and pinnacles. 
Further repairs were necessary 
in 1609, and again in 1666. 
0n 12th May 1734 the weather- 
cock fell, the cock itself upon 
the roof and the tail into the 
churchyard. During the next 
hundred years anxiety for the 
safety of the spire became 
more and more serious. Various 
architects dealt with certain 
minor problems; and it was 
not until 1856 that Sir Gilbert 
Seott was called in to make a 
thorough examination of the 
whole fabric. He repaired and 
restored the church with such 
thoroughness as to make it 
externally almost a new build- 
ing; and he dealt successfully 
with the serious cracks in the 
sides of the steeple. 

But alas! for what Mr Max 
Beerbohm would call the mar- 
cescibility of human effort. Sir 
Thomas Jackson notes that the 
record of building in Oxford 
since the end of the sixteenth 
century has been one of re- 
peated disaster ; for the stone 
from the Headington quarries, 
which was first introduced at 
that time, has shown itself 


utterly incapable of prolonged 


resistance to the weather. Scott 
knew the qualities of the 
treacherous stuff and went to 
Taynton, thinking that here he 
had found a more reliable 
material. He was entirely de- 
ceived. Within twenty years 
the gutters were choked with 
stone dust washed down by 
the rain. On Sunday, 17th 
March 1889, the face of one of 


the statues crashed to the 
ground a few seconds after the 
Vice-Chancellor had passed the 
spot on his way into church. 
Searcely a single pinnacle re- 
tained its shape; and a few 
months later the cross on the 
eastern gable was blown into 
the street. Accordingly in 1891 
Sir Thomas Jackson was ap- 
proached, and in the long 
vacation of the following year 
the tower and spire were 
scaffolded. 

** At the end of 1894,” wrote 
the architect in his report, 
“the restoration of the pin- 
nacles being nearly finished, I 
took the opportunity of examin- 
ing from a ladder the remainder 
of the spire. On December 
10th I reported to you that the 
cap-stone of 1850 was in a 
dangerous state and... fur- 
ther examination from the scaf- 
fold revealed a very serious 
state of things in the upper 
part of the spire. The outside 
had been pointed, and looked 
fairly well from below, but 
when I got up to it I found the 
whole very badly cracked and 
disjointed. At this juncture 
the violent storm of March 24th, 
1895, occurred, and the force 
of the gale, aided perhaps by 
the vibration of the top scaffold, 
moved the upper part of the 
spire off its bed as much as a 
quarter of an inch. But for 
the vane rod. which tied it 
together, this part would no 
doubt have fallen on the church. 
This part of the spire was at 
once taken down for safety. 
.-. But below it six cracks 
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appeared running down the 
spire to a distance varying 
from 38 to 52 feet below the 
cap-stone. They were not new, 
for they were discoloured with 
age and the outside pointing 
had not opened, but it was 
clearly unsafe to neglect them. 
Consequently it has been neces- 
sary to rebuild the upper 48 feet 
of the spire and for the most 
part to use new stone, the old 
material being very small, badly 
bonded and coursed, and much 
decayed. .. . Cracks extended 
still lower down, but as the 
great masses of the groups of 
pinnacles supported this part, 
I thought it enough to insert 
bonding-stones and grout the 
cracks with cement, and to 
put a strong girdle of ham- 
mered copper round the spire 
at the level where the old and 
the new work meet. ... The 
stone used throughout has been 
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the hardest bed of the Clip. 
sham quarries in Rutland, ex. 
cept the cap-stone and a few 
courses near it, which are of 
Purbeck Portland, a stone ag 
hard as marble.” 

We must not, then, look upon 
St Mary’s, either as a whole or 
in its parts, as the work of a 
single generation of men. To 
our ancestors, its founders, be- 
longed the creative impulse 
which raised it from the ground 
and endowed it with a beauty 
that still casts its spell upon 
all who come near. But it is 
the special property of the 
great building that it belongs to 
all generations; and we must 
not forget those artists who 
added later ornament to its 
fabric, nor those engineers and 
architects by whose labours of 
restoration and repair it has 
been preserved to our om 
time. 
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A PRIVATEER RAID ON BRITAIN. 


BY W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


I. 


Our long and easily acces- 
sible coast-line constituted a 
permanent source of tempta- 
tion to French fighting sea- 
men, both naval and corsair, 
throughout those centuries 
when the two countries were 
at loggerheads. Time and 
again they planned to invade 
us on an imposing scale, and 
made elaborate preparations in 
every one of the Channel ports ; 
but even when they possessed 
command of the Channel, they 
were invariably compelled, for 
one reason or another, to 
abandon their design—the 
luck, it seems, has always 
been on our side, even though 
part of the mismanagement 
was on theirs. The sum total 
of their endeavours has been 
an occasional raid, doing little 
material damage perhaps, but 
spreading throughout the 
countryside an alarm aug- 
mented by the violation of 
that sense of national security 
which our insularity fostered. 
The Zeppelin and aeroplane 
raids on London during the 
late war produced much the 
same emotion; nor, by the 
way, was that the first occasion 
upon which the capital had 
been threatened by enemy 
raiders. 

In the early days of French 


Jacobite . enthusiasm, Jean 
Bart, the famous corsair of 
Dunkerque, submitted to 
Pontchartrain, the Minister of 
Marine, a scheme for a descent 
upon London, which, at this 
distance of time, seems to have 
had much to recommend it— 
we can only be thankful that 
the Minister was too occupied 
with other affairs to accord it 
his sanction. A small French 
squadron was to lure away 
the British, always to be found 
in the Downs and off Dunge- 
ness, while a second, larger, 
French fleet was to take pos- 
session of the coveted anchor- 
age—thus a junction between 
English and Dutch could be 
delayed until London had been 
satisfactorily dealt with. Royal 
galleys from Dunkerque, sup- 
ported by fireships and bomb- 
ships, were to seize Sheerness 
and blockade Chatham, another 
detachment make themselves 
masters of Gravesend, and a 
third mount the Thames as 
far as the Tower. There, Bart 
pointed out, the river was 
lined with warehouses and ship- 
building yards; masses of 
resin, pitch, hemp, wood, and 
other highly inflammable 
material were to be found, as 
well as old hulks and rigging 
soaked in tar and left to rot 
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alongside a huddle of wooden 
houses. Grenades and fire- 
balls would ensure scores of 
separate outbreaks along the 
foreshore while the artillery 
and small-arms fire of the 
galleys kept the enemy at 
bay. <A few vigorous officers 
bent upon seeing the matter 
through, declared Bart, would 
be sufficient to ensure success. 
“If after some such stroke as 
this, the friends of King James 
do not take the opportunity 
of rising, or at least of making 
their presence felt,’’ he added, 
‘then they must be very leth- 
argic.” It would also remind 
the people at large “‘of the 
tranquillity they had enjoyed 
under their rightful sovereign.”’ 

No official move followed 
Bart’s proposal; but in the 
following year, in the course 
of a voyage during which he 
inflicted great damage on 
Dutch fishing off the coasts of 
Scotland, he and his companion, 
the Chevalier de Forbin, found 
themselves driven southwards 
by a gale, and decided upon 
an exploratory raid. An 
Englishman, probably a Jaco- 
bite, named Chetworth or Thet- 
ford, piloted the seven ships 
composing the French squadron 
into Druridge Bay, about six 
miles to the north-east of Mor- 
peth in Northumberland, where 
they could see some villages 
and a stately castle. Guided 
by another Englishman, Mel- 
ford, Milford, or Medford, who 
is described as a privateer 
captain in the French service, 
de Forbin landed a hundred 





men on the beach, possibly in 
the neighbourhood of Druridge 
Links, and, leaving twenty- 
five as a covering party for 
the boats, marched inland with 
the rest, arrived at, plundered, 
and burned the village of 
Widdrington. 

But villages were not likely 
to yield booty either of 
pecuniary value or of political 
significance ; the raiders, there- 
fore, made straight for Wid- 
drington Castle, and having 
forced an entrance against the 
haphazard efforts of a party 
of servants, carried away every 
valuable they could find there 
—money, plate, and house- 
hold goods—before setting fire 
to castle, barns, stables, and 
outhouses. De Forbin’s—or 
rather Melford’s—choice of a 
house to sack, it happened, 
was peculiarly unfortunate, for 
Lord Widdrington was a 
staunch upholder of the Stuart 
dynasty, his grandfather having 
lost his life in Lancashire fight- 
ing for the restoration of 
Charles II.; he was also, of 
course, a Catholic, as the French 
found for themselves when they 
came to examine the orma- 
ments they had stolen from 
his private chapel. 

As soon as the castle was 
well alight they hurried across- 
country to Chibburn and 
Druridge, burning a farmhouse 
in the former village and three 
or four cottages in the latter. 
They were still in the midst 
of their work of destruction 
when a body of infantry and 
cavalry, hastily collected in 
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the neighbourhood, ill equipped 
and indifferently disciplined 
put no doubt burning with a 
righteous zeal, came upon them. 
At once they set about re- 
tiring in good order, since 
there could be no object in 
attempting to stand against 
a militia soon to be reinforced 
by regular troops; but the 
cavalry dashed forward to the 
boats, hoping to cut off their 
retreat. The officer of the 
covering party, however, held 
his own sturdily against the 
wild horsemen, and enabled 
the remainder of the raiders 
to scramble on board and put 
out to Bart’s waiting ships 
with the loss of but one man— 
who, we are told by de Forbin, 
was so overloaded with booty 
that he could not keep pace 
with his companions, and was 
cut down by the English. 
Though the damage to build- 
ings and crops was estimated 
at only £6000—a sum which 
took no account, of course, 
either of the destruction of 
Widdrington Castle or of the 
plunder carried away—the raid 
made a stir throughout 
England. The wildest rumours 
obtained credence ; it was said 
that three hundred houses had 
been demolished and that the 
French had committed all sorts 
of abominable crimes. More 
thinking folk commented 
severely on the lack of coast 
defence. Robert Harley, how- 
ever, in a letter to his father, 
merely mentioned that ‘an 
express brought tidings last 
hight that the ships which got 


out of Dunkirk have landed 
some men in Northumberland, 
who plundered and then burnt 
the house of Lord Widdrington, 
a papist”; and Sir William 
Hamilton, writing to the Earl 
of Annandale, contented him- 
self with “the privateers of 
Dunkirk burned a gentleman’s 
house in Northumberland. The 
council of Scotland sent a boat 
after the privateers to dis- 
cover their whereabouts ”— 
which, it may be added, the 
boat failed to find. For the 
next two years, on the other 
hand, collections on behalf of 
the sufferers, made at intervals 
in many of the northern 
churches, kept alive among 
the people a feeling of insecur- 
ity and vague unrest that would 
have been all to Bart’s liking. 

An echo of the raid was 
heard in the following year: 
“Captain Melford, taken on 
board a French privateer on 
the Goodwin Sands, with other 
English, were examined yester- 
day before Council; he is 
charged for burning the Lord 
Widdrington’s house in. Nor- 
thumberland, and is thereon 
committed to Newgate, and 
will be speedily tryed.” Six 
months later—when he was 
referred to as ‘Captain Mil- 
ford, a sea-officer, supposed to 
be captain of the French priva- 
teer who burnt the Lord Wid- 
rington’s house in the North ” 
—he was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment; but 
the French Government ob- 
tained his release, and he settled 
down in Dunkerque, where he 
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was described as Robert Med- 
ford. In 1693, Chetworth or 
Thetford, also taken on board 
a French corsair, was in his 
turn arraigned, and, it is said, 
sentenced to be hanged; but 
it is uncertain whether the 
sentence was carried out. 

Four years after Bart’s visit 
two more corsairs landed in 
Northumberland, this time to 
the south of Shields, probably 
at the spot known as French- 
man’s Bay; but their raid 
was followed by unfortunate 
consequences, for no sooner 
had they put to sea again than 
they were captured by two 
Dutch privateers. Evidently 


they had neither the adroitness 
nor the luck of such corsairs as 
Duguay-Trouin of Saint-Malo 
in 1691, when, in command of 
a ship too slow and heavy in 
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the water to capture a single 
prize, he disembarked a hand- 
ful of men at the mouth of 
the Shannon, burned some 
boats which he found drawn 
up on the mud, and then, 
moving inland, set fire to a 
house belonging to Lord Clare, 
The material damage was 
trifling; the consternation 
spread throughout southern 
Ireland was immense. His raid 
was magnified into an invasion ; 
frantic appeals for troops were 
made in all directions. The 
first to arrive on the scene— 
those from Limerick—feared 
an ambush when they saw s0 
insignificant a body opposed 
to them; they hesitated; 
whereupon Duguay-Trouin, 
seizing his chance of escape, 
scuttled back to his boats 
without a single casualty. 


I. 


During the period when Bart 
and Duguay-Trouin were scour- 
ing the ocean and doing in- 
calculable damage to English 
and Dutch shipping, the com- 
mand of the seas—as far, that 
is, as royal navies are con- 
cerned—was a matter for con- 
stant dispute. The French 
beat the English and Dutch 
one year; the English and 
Dutch beat the French in the 
next; France, with her gift 
of rapid recovery unimpaired, 
would return to the charge in 
the following. But in another 
direction she could claim com- 
mand in a rather less see-saw 


fashion ; with her corsairs we 
nearly always found it im- 
possible to deal effectively. 
Thus, during the War of the 
Austrian Succession, in the 
middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the guerre de course, the 
war of privateering, flourished, 
and English commerce suffered 
heavily, although at the same 
time the French navy was 
proving itself no match for 
our own. On the other hand, 
in the Seven Years’ War which 
followed after a short interval, 
though the condition of the 
navy had by no means im- 
proved, French privateers found 
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themselves blockaded in their 
harbours by such redoubtable 
men a8 Hawke and Rodney, 
and the seas were swept clean 
of French merchant shipping. 
A little later the position was 
again reversed—but whether in 
good times or in bad, France 
seldom wavered in her belief that 
the corsairs would ultimately 
save the country from utter dis- 
aster. Though that belief may 
not have invariably translated 
itself into official generosity of 
reward, it can be read time 
and again in the actions of her 
Ministers and officials. From 
the navy, with its aristocratic 
traditions, they had gradually 
learned (though in _ blissful 
ignorance of the fact) to hope 
little; from the corsairs they 
expected much—nor, in general, 
were they disappointed. 

It was during the Seven 
Years’ War, when France’s for- 
tunes were at a low ebb, that 
the planned yet another in- 
vasion of Britain. The main 
attack was to be made upon 
Essex, @ second upon southern 
Ireland, and a third upon 
Scotland ; though command of 
the naval organisation was 
given to the Marshal de Con- 
fans, the plan is usually 
thought to have originated in 
the fertile brain of Francois 
Thurot of Boulogne. In his 
ivateering exploits, Thurot 
had never hesitated to run for 
shelter to Scotch or Irish ports, 
fying English colours and mak- 
ig good use of his extensive 
knowledge of the language ; he 
had thus acquired an insight 
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into the British naval and 
military character. He had 
struck terror into the east 
coast of Scotland by his 
familiarity with its waters; 
even in those parts of England 
which lie away from the sea 
he had earned a reputation for 
boldness and cunning. But 
though his plan of invasion 
was accepted by the Duke de 
Choiseul, the Minister of 
Marine, by the Marquis de 
Belle-Isle at the War Office, 
and by Louis XV. himself, 
Thurot could secure command 
only of a squadron designed to 
execute a ruse de guerre in 
concert: with the fleet. Not 
being an aristocrat by birth, 
he was to be deprived of most 
of his richly deserved credit 
in favour of men whose chief 
claim to distinction lay in the 
number of their quarterings. 
While the fleet of de Con- 
flans was being equipped at 
Rochefort, Lorient, and Brest, 
and Thurot’s five frigates were 
being privately fitted out at 
Dunkerque, news of _ the 
threatened invasion had 
already reached England and 
had caused the greatest alarm 
there. Fresh credits for the 
defence of the coasts were 
promptly voted by the House 
of Commons, and a largenumber 
of Letters of Marque were 
issued to English privateers. 
Ships were recalled from foreign 
stations to augment the home 
fleet. Liverpool, which be- 
lieved itself the French objec- 
tive, raised a militia of 2000 
infantry and a squadron of 
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500 gentlemen troopers, and 
amassed large quantities of 
arms and munitions—as a 
matter of fact Liverpool was 
never threatened, and as far 
as Thurot’s own enterprise was 
concerned, it was his original 
intention either to burn Bristol 
or to destroy the coal mines of 
Northumberland and Durham. 
But just before he sailed, he 
discovered that his plan had 
been sold to the enemy, and 
was compelled to choose a new 
spot for his landing. 

At the end of October 1759 
he set out from Dunkerque. 
His flagship, the Maréchal de 
Belle-Isle, mounted 44 guns, 
the Bégon 36, the Blonde 32, 
the Terpsichore 26, and the 
Amarinthe 18; accompanying 
them was the small despatch 
boat Faucon. In addition to 
their crews, they carried 1360 
soldiers under the command of 
M. de Flobert, general of brig- 
ade, a man whom it will be 
necessary to study in some 
detail, since not only was he 
typical of the French regular 
Services at that period, but 
was also primari/y responsible 
for most of the calamities 
which subsequently beset the 
expedition. 

With thirty years’ military 
service to his credit, de Flobert 
was the courtier born. “I 
pray you do me the justice of 
believing,” he wrote to the 
Minister of War, “ that I re- 
ceive your precepts and your 
orders with all the respect 
and veneration that I should 
have for those of my father, 


and that from the bottom of 
my heart I entertain these 
sentiments towards my pro 
tector, my benefactor, and still 
more, Monseigneur, towards 
you yourself.”” On another 
occasion, ‘‘the post is about 
to leave, and I have but time 
to assure you that I- aspire 
only to the happiness of justi- 
fying and deserving the con- 
tinuous kindnesses you shower 
upon me by the most genuine 
proofs of the deepest respect 
and the tenderest and liveliest 
gratitude which makes me, and 
will make me throughout life, 
Monseigneur, your most humble 
and most obedient servant.” 
Shortly before the departure 
of the expedition, on the other 
hand, he engaged an ex-surgeon 
named Charnier as his chef, at 
a salary of 50 livres a month. 
For two months Charnier was 
paid without question; there- 
after he received nothing but 
violent treatment. “ Bad 
weather having one day pre- 
vented the use of the galley,” 
declared Charnier after the 
voyage, in a pathetic petition 
to Belle-Isle, ‘‘ I warned M. de 
Flobert that dinner was served, 
but that there was only ham; 
M. de Flobert treated me as he 
would a knave or a rogue; 
said that I was no better than 
M. Thurot, and that I deserved 
to be hanged from the same 
gibbet as the said M. Thurot. 
I replied simply that I de 
served no such thing, and for 
answering him M. de Flobert 
had ‘me’ put in irons, on bread 
and water, and would even 
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have had me flogged like a 


criminal. ... M. de Flobert 
being at pee (Charnier spells 
it Bellefast), I served him a 
eutlet which, I declare, was 
not over-salted; but the 
favour was too strong for 
M. de Flobert, who on this 
account maltreated me like 
anything.” Another time, de 
Flobert ordered a sentry to 
fire upon the miserable chef, 
and only by the hasty inter- 
vention of an officer was his 
life spared. Yet again, de 
Flobert accused him of having 
stolen a considerable sum of 
money ; though the accusation 
was afterwards grudgingly 
withdrawn, the gallant general 
did not take the hint and pay 
Charnier his arrears of wages. 
Instead, he left the fellow in 
an English prison to extricate 
himself as best he could. 
Charnier has already told us 
his master’s opinion of Thurot ; 
such an opinion was inevitable 
from one of de Flobert’s dis- 
position and upbringing. Was 
not Thurot the son of a petty 
innkeeper of Nuits, in Bur- 
gundy, and had he not won 
influence at Versailles through 
his abilities alone? Had he 
not in his early days been con- 
cerned in smuggling and, some 
said, even in piracy ?—a dis- 
aeditably chequered career at 
all events. What was to be- 
tome of the Service when such 
rabble as that were placed over 
the heads of men born to the 
tradition of leadership? And 
80, even before the expedition 
port, de Flobert had 
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initiated his policy—how far 
premeditated and how far in- 
stinctive is difficult to deter- 
mine—of thwarting Thurot at 
every turn. He had wished 
to embark more men than the 
ships would hold, and grumbled 
far and wide because he was 
ordered to reduce their strength. 
He had complained because he 
was not permitted to share the 
secret plans communicated to 
Thurot, and wrote querulous 
letters to the authorities, in- 
cidentally promising to enclose 
a document which he forgot 
to enclose, writing on board 
the Belle-Isle and dating his 
letter from a town some miles 
inland, and then omitting to 
sign his name. He had raised 
a clamour because he was 
allowed only one personal ser- 
vant, because his quarters on 
board were cramped, because 
the food was not to his liking, 
and finally: ‘‘I promise you, 
Monseigneur, that I am scanda- 
lised every morning and even- 
ing by seeing Thurot come 
down to table in a dirty hat 
and a dressing gown, in the 
midst of a number of officers 
correctly dressed, in whose com- 
pany he has no business to 
appear in such attire.” And 
all the while this stickler for 
etiquette was “putting his 
finger into every pie, doing 
nothing properly, finishing 
nothing.” 
Such, then, was Thurot’s 
collaborator—few men can have 
had a less congenial one. When 
under cover of a gale, which 


drove the blockading English 
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towards their own shores, the 
French squadron slipped out 
of Dunkerque and ran up the 
Dutch coast, Thurot had ex- 
perienced at least a foretaste 
of de Flobert’s quality; but 
he could not know what was 
yet in store. Informed that 
the English were waiting for 
him off the coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland, he made for 
Géttenborg, in Sweden, and 
lay in that port for a few 
days, hoping that the rumour 
of his presence there would 
deceive the enemy as to his 
intentions. Putting once more 
to sea he sheltered off Den- 
mark—where, we are told, his 
forces ate a hundred cattle 
and fifteen hundred sheep— 
and then, after an extremely 
rough passage, anchored at 
Thorshaven in the Faroe 
Islands. So tempestuous, in- 
deed, had been his crossing of 
the North Sea that his ships 
had separated, although only 
the Bégon failed to reach the 
rendezvous; her mainmast 
gone by the board and her 
foremast irreparably damaged, 
she had made her way back 
to France, carrying with her a 
fourth part of the troops and 
flatly disobeying Thurot’s 
orders. 

December had come when 
they arrived at Thorshaven, 
and December in the sixty- 
second latitude is nothing if 
not rigorous. To make matters 
worse, provisions had begun 
to run short. De Flobert 
grumbled interminably; but 
finding Thurot grown accus- 
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tomed to the whine of his com. 
plaints, was not averse from 
proceeding a step further ip 
order to bring discredit upon 
his chief. One day an officer 
complained of the soup; 
Thurot, with perhaps a little 
unnecessary vehemence, pro- 
nounced it excellent; de Flo- 
bert quickly intervened, ‘his 
intervention taking the form of 
@ squad of grenadiers who 
appeared at the door with 
orders to arrest the leader of 
the expedition. Thurot’s reply 
was to send for his copy of the 
Naval Code, which declared 
every captain to be master on 
board his own ship; de Flo- 
bert did not wait for him to 
read the clause, but retired to 
his cabin in dudgeon. 

His renewed attack, launched 
a few days later, was more 
insidious, its specious propriety 
winning to his side several 
officers who ought to have 
known better. It was nothing 
less than a demand that 
Thurot’s whole plan of action, 
involving, of course, the secret 
instructions he had received 
before departure, should be 
laid before a council of the 
commanders of the various 
vessels and the leaders of the 
land forces—how could they 
be expected to make prepara- 
tions for action when they had 
no means of knowing what 
preparations to make? Thurot 
offered to communicate the 
information to de Flobert per 
sonally, on condition that the 
secret was kept; but to this 
the soldier replied only with 
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fresh threats of arrest—how it 
eame about that he did not 
fnd himself in custody and 
on his way to France as a 
prisoner will always remain 
matter for curious speculation. 
But from whatever motive, 
Thurot left him free; rations 
were shorter than ever, the 
Faroe Islands proved incapable 
of furnishing the supplies re- 
quired, and sickness broke out 
among the crews; so that 
when the squadron left Thors- 
haven at the beginning of 
January 1760, de Flobert’s next 
demand was that an immediate 
return should be made to 
France. Thurot refused point- 
blank; deficiencies of stores 
and medical remedies, he de- 
clared, must be met nowhere 
but in Britain. He steered a 
course for Londonderry and 
nearly reached there; but a 
gale, against which it was 
impossible to make headway, 
drove the squadron to the 
northward into Loch Indall on 
the Isle of Islay. 

It was during this gale that 
the mutinous spirit so per- 
sistently encouraged by de Flo- 
bert broke loose. Off the very 
coast of Ireland, with a landing 
and a fight in immediate pro- 
spect, the Amarinthe, Blonde, 
and Terpsichore refused to obey 
Thurot’s signals, and set their 
course for home. The Amar- 
mthe succeeded in making her 
escape, arriving at Saint-Malo 
with her crew half dead from 
hunger, thirst, sickness, and 
fatigue ; Thurot drew the Belle- 
Isle alongside the other two 


vessels and threatened to blow 
them out of the water if they 
did not heave to and send their 
captains on board the flagship. 
There the wretched men con- 
fessed that, in spite of the 
Naval Code, they were far 
from being masters on board 
their own ships; the officers 
in command of the troops had 
threatened to shoot them if 
they did not abandon the Belle- 
Isle; whereupon Thurot con- 
vened a council of the military, 
determined to thrash the matter 
out. Words ran higher and 
higher; de Flobert allowed 
the full venom of his hatred 
for the low-born adventurer 
Thurot to expose itself; for 
the third time a file of grena- 
diers arrived to arrest the cor- 
sair commander. Taking his 
loaded pistols from their case, 
Thurot retorted that the first 
who made a step forward would 
be a dead man; and then, 
repeating the threat to de 
Flobert on the quarter-deck, 
read out to the assembled 
crew and soldiers his com- 
mission from the King endowing 
him with powers of life and 
death over his subordinates. 
Having completed it, he ordered 
four copies to be made and 
posted in various parts of the 
vessel—a gesture of authority 
to which de Flobert could 
reply only by promising to 
knock down any man who was 
seen reading them. 

Meanwhile the bread ration 
had been reduced to three 
ounces a day, and scurvy was 
rampant; such stocks of wheat 
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as the poverty-stricken Isle of 
Islay possessed were taken on 
board and duly paid for— 
indeed, Thurot laughingly re- 
plied to the seller, who feared 
that the goods he offered were 
‘somewhat damnified,’ that no 
merchant should spoil his own 
market. Some live cattle and 
poultry—almost as beneficial 
as medicine to the stricken 
crew—were also obtained. <A 
proposal that the entire island 
should be put to pillage, en- 
thusiastically supported by 
nearly all his officers, was 
violently opposed by Thurot, 
whose sense of hospitality 
it had outraged. But the 
proposal was perhaps more 
or less comprehensible in the 
circumstances — the  cirecum- 
stances of despair; for it was 
at Islay that they heard from 
a Scotch laird named Mac- 
donald of Hawke’s crushing 
victory over de Conflan’s fleet 
off Quiberon during the pre- 
vious November. Thurot’s 
officers were at dinner when 
the news was brought them. 
At first they refused to believe 
it; but Macdonald drew a 
newspaper from his pocket, 
whereupon “all hung their 
heads and laid down their 
knives and forks.’”’ Unscrupu- 
lous though most of them were 
when confronted by a corsair 
risen from the people, they 
had a genuine, if narrow, pa- 
triotism, and a real regard for 
the Services. In the first shock 
of the news, it must, in all 
honesty, have seemed useless 
to do otherwise than return 


straightway to France; but 
Thurot, learning that the British 
Government was under the im- 
pression that he had been 
already recalled and had con- 
sequently depleted the number 
of its ships in Irish water, 
refused to entertain the thought 
of retreating abjectly, without 
striking a blow. In Belfast and 
Carrickfergus, where the castles 
were old and ruinous, many 
French prisoners of war were 
housed ; he would release them 
and lay those towns under 
contribution, and then perhaps 
would be the time to think of 
making for home. A day or 
two later, therefore, the squad- 
ron lay off Carrickfergus, with 
the intention of attacking Bel- 
fast; but de Flobert was not 
the man to acquiesce in any 
plan of Thurot’s devising. 
Moreover, in the planning of 
land operations he spoke with 
authority ; in a somewhat acri- 
monious discussion, he insisted 
upon attacking Carrickfergus 
first, landing at the Point of 
Kilroot. A few fishing boats 
were seized, and in them the 
work of disembarkation began 
at once. 

At Carrickfergus were sta- 
tioned about a hundred and 
fifty men, mostly recruits, under 
Lieutenant - Colonel Jennings ; 
but since he thought, as did 
all the inhabitants of the place, 
that the three French frigates 
were returned East Indiamen, 
he allowed morning drill to 
continue as usual. Not until 
the Mayor, Mr Willoughby 
Chaplin, arrived in great ex- 
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citement, with a peremptory 
demand to know how he pro- 
to defend the town 
against the invaders, did the 
gallant Colonel realise that he 
had been suddenly called upon to 
act. Tradition asserts that his 
reply consisted in the offer of 
a pinch of snuff and the ex- 
damation, ‘“‘ Fiddle-de-dee ” ; 
whereat His Worship grew 
angry—and still more so when 
Jennings added that, taking 
into account the relative num- 
bers of the combatants and the 
dilapidated state of the castle, 
he could not see the necessity 
of defending the town at all. 
However, the French prisoners 
which it had contained were 
sent instantly to Belfast under 
a guard of citizens, and the 
old building, with not a single 
gun mounted and a breach of 
fifty feet gaping towards the 
sea, was occupied by the Eng- 
lish troops in the hope of mak- 
ing a temporary stand. 
By the time these scanty 
preparations were complete, the 


French had landed the eight, 


hundred men that remained 
of their forces, and led by de 
Flobert advanced upon the 
town, entering it at two points. 
An English post of a corporal 
and twelve men on the town 
walls fired four volleys at one 
of the oncoming parties, and 
then, their ammunition ex- 
pended, retreated into the 
castle; their first discharge, 
however, wounded de Flobert 
im the leg, incapacitating him 
for the rest of the raid. <A 
certain amount of sporadic 
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firing took place in the streets, 
giving rise to surprisingly high 
casualties among the attackers, 
but offering to a young French 
officer the opportunity of being 
gratefully remembered by at 
least one Englishman for the 
rest of his life. Across the line 
of fire there walked a small 
child, Tommy Seeds by name, 
all unconscious of the danger 
into which he was advancing. 
The French officer snatched 
the youngster into his arms, 
seized a musket from one of 
his men, battered in a door 
near at hand, and thrust the 
astonished urchin into safety. 
By a strange coincidence, the 
door was that of the child’s 
father, the sheriff .of Car- 
rickfergus; having delivered 
Tommy to his parents, the 
officer made a polite bow and 
walked back to his post to 
resume hostilities. 

As had been foreseen, the 
castle did not hold out for 
long, although the French on 
their first assault were met by 
so heavy a fire that they were 
forced to beat a retreat. Their 
second-in-command, the Count 
de Clamouse, was wounded in 
this fray, and the leadership 
then devolved upon Colonel 
Cavenac, who formed up his 
troops for a fresh advance. 
But the ammunition of the 
defenders had been exhausted 
in their initial effort; they 
forthwith demanded a parley, 
and capitulated on honourable 
terms—the town was not to be 
plundered, but, far more im- 
portant from the French point 
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of view, it was to furnish a 
stock of provisions within six 
hours. 

It was soon found, however, 
that Carrickfergus, with the 
best will in the world, could 
not carry out its obligation to 
the full; upon which, John 
Wesley, who received a long 
account of the raid from a 
local merchant with whom 
he lodged, tells us in _ his 
Journal : 

“;Mr Cavenac sent for Mr 
Cobham, and desired him to 
go to Belfast and procure them 
(foodstuffs), leaving his wife 
with the general as a hostage 
for his return. But the poor 
Frenchmen could not stay for 
this. At the time prefixed 
they began to serve them- 
selves with meat and drink, 
having been in such want that 
they were glad to eat raw oats 
to sustain nature. They 
accordingly took all the food 
they could find, with some 
linen and wearing apparel ; 
but they neither hurt nor 
affronted man, woman, nor 
child, nor did any mischief for 
mischief’s sake, though they 
were sufficiently provoked ; for 
many of the _ inhabitants 
affronted them without fear or 
wit, cursed them to their face, 
and even took up pokers and 
other things against them.” 

Between the mutinous arro- 
gance of de Flobert at sea 
and the hang-dog docility of 
his half-starved followers on 
land lay indeed a world of 
difference. They had little 
thought beyond food—the 
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green vegetables and fresh meat 
of which they had been go 
sorely deprived. It was in. 
evitable that a few cases of 
drunkenness should occur, and 
the inhabitants of Carrickfergus 
spent one night of anxiety— 
fortunately unwarranted—be- 
hind bolted doors and barred 
shutters ; but pillage seems to 
have been on the smallest scale 
—there was no heart in the 
French for desperate measures. 
*“On one occasion,” says the 
account written by an inhabi- 
tant some seventy years later, 
“in taking a lady’s earrings, 
the soldier who requested to 
have them made as many 
bows, scrapes, and motions 
with his hand, as one of our 
most consummate dandies on 
entering a drawing-room.” 

And here is another instance, 
comic indeed in the picture it 
evokes :— 

“Two French soldiers going 
into the house of an old woman, 
named Mave Dempsey, one of 
them took her silk handkerchief, 
and was putting it into his 
pocket, when Mave, who was 
a@ pious Roman Catholic, pre- 
sented her beads at him, doubt- 
less expecting that he would 
be struck with compunetion 
by such a forcible appeal to 
his conscience. ‘ Ah,’ said the 
soldier with a significant shrug, 
‘ dat be good for your soul, dis 
be good for my body.’ ” 

Even the most fire-eating of 
the officers were tamed when 
they invited the Mayor t 
dine with them. 

After dinner, the glass hav- 
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ing circulated freely, Thurot 
requested Mr Chaplin to sing a 
song, who, after some entreaties 
from the different officers, com- 
plied, and sang with much 
spirit ‘ The British Grenadiers.’ 
Thurot heard him out with 
perfect good-nature ; but some 
of the officers who understood 
English were rather ruffled.” 

Rather ruffled, indeed !—had 
the officers, Thurot included, 
been in good fettle, the impu- 
dent Mr Chaplin would have 
been lucky to escape with his 
life. But Thurot, like the rest, 
was a harrassed and exhausted 
man, according to Wesley’s 
Journal. 

“While Mrs Cobham was 
with the General, a little plain- 
dressed man came in, to whom 
they all showed a particular 
respect. It struck into her 
mind, Is not this Mr Thurot ? 
Which was soon confirmed. 
She said to him, ‘ Sir, you seem 
much fatigued; will you step 
to my house and refresh your- 
self?’ He readily accepted 
the offer. She prepared a little 
veal, of which he ate moder- 
ately, and drank three glasses 
of small warm punch; after 
which he told her, ‘I have not 
taken any food before, nor slept 
for eight-and-forty hours.’ She 
asked, ‘ Sir, will you please to 
take a little rest now?’ Ob- 
serving he started, she added, 
‘I will answer, life for life, 
that none shall hurt you under 
my roof.’ He said, ‘Madam, 
I believe you; I accept the 
offer.’ He desired that two of 
his men might lie on the floor 
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by the bed-side, slept about 
six hours, and then, returning 
her many thanks, went aboard 
his ship.” 

Having liberated all the pris- 
oners in the gaol, except a 
womaa charged with the murder 
of her child, Thurot ordered an 
advance on Belfast—only to 
find himself once more opposed 
by de Flobert, who obstinately 
refused to do any such thing. 
Thurot protested and threat- 
ened in vain; on shore de 
Flobert’s authority could not 
be gainsaid. But if Belfast 
was not to be captured, it 
could at least provide food ; 
it was ordered, therefore, to 
send instantly £1200 - worth, 
which would be paid for; the 
alternative was the burning of 
Carrickfergus. Belfast’s almost 
obsequious answer—that “ their 
wishes would be complied with 
as soon as possible ’—was fol- 
lowed by the loading of two 
lighters; but owing to rough 
weather they were unable to 
sail for twenty - four hours ; 
when one had left port, it was 
stopped half-way on its journey. 
The French, learning that troops 
were marching against them 
from every quarter of the pro- 
vince, grew impatient, renewed 
their threats, and would be 
satisfied only by the overland 
delivery of a part of the pro- 
mised food, including a number 
of bullocks. Levying a sum of 
£1000 on Carrickfergus in lieu 
of the remainder, they ate with 
all speed, reprovisioned their 
ships, took on board a store of 
fresh water, and, five days 
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after their landing, sailed out 
of the bay just as the advance- 
guard of the English forces 
entered the town. 

But not only was it on land 
that steps had been taken to 
intercept them; three frigates 
under Captain Elliot — the 
Aeolus of 36 guns, Pallas and 
Brilliant, both of 32—set out 
from Dublin and met the French 
soon after Carrickfergus had 
sunk below the horizon. Gun 
for gun, the two squadrons 
would normally have been very 
evenly matched, had not the 
French been compelled by the 
rough weather they had ex- 
perienced earlier in the voyage 
to throw some of their artillery 
overboard; their crews too 
were in no condition to put up 
a determined fight. Moreover, 
the Blonde and the Terpsichore, 
instead of rallying to the Belle- 
Tsle, stood off a8 soon as the 
engagement began, and left 


Thurot to bear the brunt of all - 


three English gun-fires — the 
disastrously logical conclusion 
of de Flobert’s contemptible 
mutiny. 

Off the Point of Ayr, in the 
north of the Isle of Man, the 
Aeolus opened fire; in a short 
time she had laid alongside the 
Belle-Isle, and the action be- 
came general. Thurot fought 
like a lion, instructing. his 
gunners to fire low in the hope 
of sinking at least one of the 
Englishmen and thus helping 
to equalise the odds, heartening 
his men by word and action, 
maneuvring ship and crew 
with coolness and courage. But 


the English bombardment wag 
too hot to make possible either 
resistance or escape ; after little 
more than half an hour the 
Belle-Isle presented a lament- 
able appearance, her mizzen- 
mast gone, her mainyard and 
topyards splintered, five feet 
of water in her hold, her powder 
magazine flooded, her steering 
gear disabled, all her gunners 
killed, and over two hundred 
dead or wounded lying on her 
decks. Thurot set himself to 
make one last heroic effort 
before lowering his flag; and 
at that moment a round-shot 
struck him in the chest, killing 
him outright. The colours were 
hauled down; but before the 
English could come on board, 
they had been wrapped round 
the body of the dead com- 
mander and consigned with him 
to the waves. The Blonde and 
the Terpsichore yielded without 
firing a shot; the prisoners, 
taken first to Ramsay and then 
to Belfast, Carrickfergus and 
Kinsale, were treated with a 
consideration beyond their de- 
serts and soon conveyed, ex- 
changed for Englishmen in 
France, to Saint-Malo. 

It is extraordinary that, on 
their arrival, no question seems 
to have been raised as to their 
conduct while under Thurot’s 
command. They escaped scot- 
free ; and having assured them- 
selves of their immunity from 
legal consequences, they set 
about accusing the corsair they 
had thwarted and abandoned 
of every conceivable crime of 
omission and commission. 
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Only one voice was raised in 
his defence—that of his faith- 
ful secretary, Mazurier, who 
spent years in trying to re- 
habilitate his master’s name in 
the class-conscious memories 
of Ministers and courtiers. For 
Thurot’s wife, an Irish Pro- 
testant named Smith, with a 
six-years-old daughter, Louis 
XV. would do nothing what- 
ever, although she had been 
left in poverty ; only when she 
professed herself converted to 
Catholicism was a small pension 
of 300 livres a year granted her 


from the private purse of 
Madame de Pompadour. 

So passed one of France’s 
greatest seamen; at the time 
of his death he was only in 
his thirty-third year. Had he 
lived and attained to the matu- 
rity of his powers, it is prob- 
able that he would have 
sensibly affected the maritime 
fortunes of his country; he 
died a martyr to the tradition of 
snobbery. Not until the Re- 
volution swept away the aristo- 
crats, the good as well as the 
bad, did he come into his own. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 
GRIT. 


BY BALLAM. 


IF you leave Peshawar can- 
tonment by the west gate, 
through the barbed-wire fence 
which surrounds it, you find a 
narrow metalled road, some nine 
miles long, which leads you 
to the Frontier Constabulary 
Fort of Bara. It is on 
the administrative border and 
guards the mouth of the Bara 
valley, up which runs the track 
to the big upland plateau of 
Tirah, about seventy miles 
away. Tirah is the main sum- 
mer residence of the Afridis, 
the biggest and most powerful 
tribe on the frontier. 

In the year of grace 1912, 
in a narrow rocky valley leading 
down into the north-east corner 
of Tirah, lived Maliks Gul Mast 
and Mir Badshah, both Kambar 
Khel Afridis. Between these 
two families for generations 
there had been a blood-feud, 
famous throughout the tribe 
for its bitterness and the relent- 
less manner in which it con- 
tinued to be prosecuted. 

Nature and circumstances 
were all in favour of Gul Mast. 
His village was at the mouth 
of the valley where there was 
@ good spring and some of the 
best land in Tirah. His family 
had prospered exceedingly, and 


I. 


he himself had made much 
money in contracts in Pesha- 
war. The result was that he 
was @ power in the land, both 
with the tribe itself and also 
in its dealings with Government. 
In his own village lived his 
three sons, the two elder grown 
up and married, the youngest 
a stripling of sixteen. A fine 
looking family they were, with 
the physique which comes from 
good food in a poor land. His 
eldest son was a particularly 
striking-looking man, having 
the browny-red beard and grey- 
blue eyes occasionally met with 
in the trans-frontier Pathan. 

Dotted round the borders of 
his land were the separate 
villages of various brothers, 
nephews, and cousins all loyal 
to him, and ready to support 
his cause up to a point if 
called upon to do so. The 
collection of villages, each with 
its tower or towers, was a2 
imposing spectacle, and gave 
@ sense of power in a land 
where life is cheap and might 
is right. He could, indeed, 
assemble quite a respectable 
little army should occasion 
demand it. 

In contrast to this picture of 
strength and opulence was the 
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village of Mir Badshah, about 
three miles up the valley. As 
you rounded a corner you 
came upon it suddenly in its 
solitary glory, on a bluff high 
above the nullah bed, with a 
weather-beaten almost hungry 
look, like an old grey wolf 
viewed suddenly on the sky- 
line. 

The base of the village 
measured perhaps thirty yards 
by twenty, and it had a fine 
square tower at its north-east 
comer. It was in a strong 
strategic position. The hill on 
which it stood commanded the 
track up the valley to its 
west for 500 yards in either 
direction. Its tower overlooked 
all ground within close range 
to the north and east. The 
only danger point was from the 
south, where a spur, covered 
with thick scrub jungle, afforded 
good cover for snipers, while 
the dead ground behind it 
was a possible concentration 
area for a more serious attack. 

Things were not going well 
for Mir Badshah. At one time 
an important malik of his 
tribe, his power and prestige 
had dwindled with the rise of 
that of his enemy. He was 
poor, his cultivatable land was 
small in quantity and of bad 
quality, consisting as it did of 
& few small terraced fields 
below his village on the banks 
of the nullah. His only water 
supply was a small pond farther 
up the nullah, formed by a 

to catch the rain- 


Water when it drained down 
the valley. 


Sickness and his blood-feud 
had decimated his family, as 
the ruins of an adjacent village, 
once the property of his eldest 
son, testified. He owned a 
few sheep and goats, but the 
grazing of them presented great 
difficulty, since anyone taking 
them far afield was more than 
likely to be shot up by the Gul 
Mast faction. Moreover, the 
comings and goings of himself 
and his family were always a 
source of danger. They could 
obviously not approach or leave 
their village by the main track 
down the nullah since it passed 
by Gul Mast’s villages, and they 
consequently had to make wide 
detours over the hills by narrow 
and difficult paths, whieh ran 
through scrub-jungle where an 
ambush might be laid if their 
movements were observed or 
anticipated. 

His family was now sadly 
reduced in numbers and was 
in sore straits. His eldest 
son and his wife had both 
died of sickness two years 
previously, leaving no children. 
His second son had been killed 
by his enemies. All that were 
left to him now were his two 
younger sons, both unmarried 
Owing to poverty, and one 
daughter. Of these the eldest 
surviving son, Khanai by name, 
took after his mother, who 
during her lifetime was an 
estimable wife and mother, but 
stupid. Moreover, he was 
physically weak, having the 
enlarged spleen which comes 
from privation and much fever. 
Mustakim, his youngest son, was 
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the apple of his eye, and 
deservedly so. Tall and straight 
as an arrow, he had the lean, 
athletic, loose-jointed frame of 
the hillman, the face of a 
hawk, and the courage of a 
lion. 

Circumstances had made it 
imperative that he should seek 
work, and, to his father’s in- 
tense disgust, he had followed 
his secret inclination of many 
years’ standing and had enlisted 
in the Army. He was now 
doing a steady eight hours a 
day as a recruit in an infantry 
battalion, which was panting 
its way through a _ typical 
month of June in the can- 
tonment of Jhelum, in the 
Punjab. 

You could see at a glance 
that Gulabai Nur, the daughter 
of the house, was Mustakim’s 
sister, and between these two 
was a bond of affection unusual 
between members of opposite 
sexes in the East. Poor child— 
she was only fifteen, which 
corresponds to about eighteen 
or nineteen in a. European 
girl,—the cares of the house 
lay heavy on her. Hers to 
fetch the water morning and 
evening from the pond, a 
quarter of a mile away and 
one hundred feet down a steep 
path, in a big earthenware pot. 
It was too heavy for her 
immature strength, and she 
always had to put it down and 
rest half-way up the hill. Hers 
to cook and to clean, to scrub 
and to mend, to cut wood for 
her cooking, to graze their few 
goats when no one else was 
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available, to fetch and to ; 
and generally to look after the 
comfort and welfare of her 
menfolk. Hard work but the 
normal existence of the women 
of the East, combined after 
marriage with the production 
of children at a steady rate 
of one a year for the glory 
of their lords and masters. 

No wonder they grow old so 
soon. 

On the first day of June 
1912 Malik Mir Badshah had a 
long shot at Malik Gul Mast— 
who never went abroad with- 
out an escort,—and missed. 

Thereafter he had an uneasy 
suspicion, common to wild 
animals and wild men, that 
all was not well, and that 
his house and all the move 
ments of his household were 
being watched always by unseen 
eyes. For the first time his 
indomitable spirit began to fail. 
He was getting old and his 
enemies were very strong. His 
heart yearned with an uncon- 
trollable longing for Mustakim, 
his son. 

A few days later, at dead of 
night, Khanai, by his father’s 
orders, left his home to summon 
his brother there by hook or 
by crook. Neither he nor his 
father could so much as sign 
their names, and the nearest 
post-office was at Peshawar. 
Thither he journeyed. 

Next morning Malik Gul Mast 
sat long in thought. Then he 
summoned to his guest-house 
his sons and various other 
trusted male relatives, twelve 
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in all. To them he spoke 
thus— 

“ Allah the merciful, the com- 
passionate, has delivered our 
enemy into our hands. Khanai 
left his home last night on a 
long journey, for he was carry- 
ing food and water, and Khanai 
is a fool. The dog Mustakim 
is in the Punjab, so we have 
only one old man and a young 
girl to deal with. They cannot 
defend all four walls of their 
village at once, and I grow 
weary of this feud and would 
end it once and for all.” There 
followed long and detailed in- 
structions for an attack on 
Mir Badshah’s village, to each 
man being assigned his own 
particular task. When he had 
finished there was silence for 
a while. Gul Mast’s youngest 
son asked a question. His 
father considered for a moment. 
Then he laughed, and his laugh 
had an unpleasant ring. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have her, boy, for a 
plaything,” he said, ‘ though 
it cost me the price of a new 
rifle to placate the Mullah.” 


Next evening Gulabai Nur 
was returning from drawing 
water. As was her custom, she 
lifted the heavy earthenware 
pot from her head half-way 
up the hill and put it on a 
projecting ledge of the cliff, 
which screened her from view 
from her home, while she eased 
her aching muscles. At that 
moment there was a shot from 
the opposite bank of the valley, 
and, as if this had been a 
signal, a veritable fusilade fol- 
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lowed from the direction of 
her home above her. 

As she snatched at her water- 
jar there was a rattle of stones 
at her side. With a gasp she 
turned, the jar still clasped in 
her hands, and found herself 
gazing into the evil smiling 
face of Gul Mast’s youngest 
son. ‘Before she could fulfil 
her intention of hurling the 
water-jar at him her wrists 
were seized, and it crashed 
harmlessly to the ground. He 
forced her slowly to her knees, 
then with a quick upward 
jerk he brought her hands 
together above her head, seized 
the fingers of both with his 
left hand, and with his right 
whipped his dagger from its 
sheath and placed the point 
against her throat. Thus did 
he dictate his terms. 

Slowly the look of fury faded 
from her eyes and gave place 
to one of abject terror. Then 
with a sigh, symbolic of the 
whole spirit of fatalism of the 
East, the tension of her body 
relaxed and she fell a huddled 
heap at his feet—his slave 
thereafter. 


Meanwhile in his tower above 
Mir Badshah was fighting for 
his life. A hot fire was being 
kept up on his tower from 
the wooded spur to the south, 
but the sun was sinking and 
the light was none too good, 
and, although bullets were 
smacking regularly against the 
walls, none penetrated a loop- 
hole. He himself, with the 
lust of battle in his eye and 
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murder in his heart, was return- 
ing the fire as best he could 
from one loophole after 
another. So the battle con- 
tinued for an hour, while the 
sun set and the short Indian 
twilight faded into dusk. 

Suddenly there was the roar 
of an explosion, and the one 
door of the village, in the wall 
opposite to the tower, splintered 
and burst inwards, its frag- 
ments burning fiercely. While 
his attention was concentrated 
elsewhere, some of his enemies 
had crept round the reverse 
side of his village and had 
blown in the door with ex- 
plosive, stolen doubtless by 
labourers employed in blasting 
operations on some Government 
road. 

To remain where he was 
meant certain death in the end, 
if not from a bullet then 
through starvation or thirst. 
But there was still time to 
escape if he was lucky. The 
storming party, after lighting 
the fuse, must have retired 
some distance to be safe from 
the effects of the explosion, 
and it would take them several 
seconds at least to arrive at 
the breach. 

To open the door of the 
tower and to jump from there 
on to the flat roof of one of 
his living-rooms, level with the 
top of the village wall, was 
the work of a moment. Here 
he was protected by the tower 
itself. from the fire of the 
covering party, but a shout 
and a burst of fire from them 
showed that his mancuvre 
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had been detected. He now 
had only a ten-foot leap to get 
out of his village, where he 
might hope that the growing 
darkness would cover his escape. 
Yet he waited, his body 
crouched forward, and his rifle 
half-way up to his shoulder, 
He had his reward. Believing 
him to have left the village 
the storming party made a dash 
for the door. Mir Badshah 
fired twice, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the leading 
figure hesitate for a moment 
and pitch forward on its face 
into the burning embers, its 
arms flung wide. 

Then he jumped. As he 
hit the ground two men came 
running at him round the corner 
of the wall. Before he could 
recover his balance the leading 
figure fired. The bullet hit his 
rifle fair and square and tore 
it from his grasp. As his 
enemy reloaded he slid over 
the edge of the khud and 
disappeared into the night— 
unarmed, friendless, and alone. 

Next morning a heap of 
smoking ruins, with a charred 
and broken remnant of a tower 
standing stark in the dawn, 
marked the site of the village 
of Malik Mir Badshah, Kamber 
Khel. 


Meanwhile Khanai, knowing 
nothing of the attack on his 
home, made good speed to 
Peshawar. Here we see him 
three days later squatting on 
the ground in a comer of 
the city in front of a professional 
letter-writer, a greasy Hindu 
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youth with the tools of his 
trade laid out before him under 
a dilapidated umbrella. 

To the Eastern mind the 
sight of a professional letter- 
writer at work is no more 
incongruous than is that of a 
whole family trekking down the 
grand trunk road with bare 
feet, and carrying their shoes 
on their heads. Both are part 
and parcel of their daily lives. 
There he sits, the letter-writer, 
with his back against a wall 
or a tree in a crowded thorough- 
fare packed with humanity and 
with all forms of animal trans- 
port. Since every native of 
India invariably talks at the 
top of his voice, no matter 
whom he is addressing, the 
noise is deafening, but it worries 
him no more than do the flies 
which buzz in a perfect cloud 
round his face. His client 
squats on his haunches a foot 
or two from him, and their 
privacy seems to be absolute, 
for no one takes the least 
notice of them. 

For the sum of four annas 
he will indite an appeal in 
Villainous English, beginning 
“Respected Sir” and ending 
“for this act of kindness I 
will ever pray for your Hon- 
our’s long life and prosperity.”’ 
With equal serenity he will 
write a letter plotting a murder 
or discussing intimate details 
of family life. His discretion 
is boundless; his sense of 
humour nil. 

In the present instance the 

was in. the vernacular 
and not. without interest. 
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Khanai knew something of the 
difficulties which beset the path 
of a recruit who tries to get 
leave, and accordingly ‘told 
the tale’ to Mustakim to some 
effect. 

The writer finished the letter, 
waved it two or three times in 
the sun to dry it, and read as 
follows :— 


* In the Province of the Punjab. 
The Cantonment of Jhelum. 
Regiment Number 200. 
Company Number 3. 
May this find No. 3556 Recruit 
Mustakim.”’ 


*‘ Brother, — After saluta- 
tions, be it known to you that 
great calamities have befallen 
our household. The wall of 
our house has fallen on Mir 
Badshah, our father, and he is 
like to die. Moreover, our 
sister is very ill and there is 
none to tend him. ‘Those 
descendants of the evil one, 
Gul Mast and his sons, are 
even now planning an attack 
on our home, and without 
you we are not strong enough 
to resist them. If you would 
see your father’s face again, 
and would uphold the honour 
of your house, take one month’s 
leave immediately and journey 
with all haste to our home. 
Come by way of . . .”’ and here 
followed detailed instructions 
of the route by which he was 
to come.. 

Well pleased with his effort 
Khanai rose, licked the corner 
of the envelope, attached the 
stamp to. the portion thus 
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rendered moist, and sloped off 
round the corner to post it. 

He had barely disappeared 
when a figure, which had been 
sitting in the shade of a shop 
across the street muffled up in 
a dirty grey sheet, rose, and a 
striking-looking Afridi, with a 
red-brown beard and grey eyes, 
swaggered across the road and 
sat down very close in front 
of the writer. His right hand 
was hidden in his sheet. His 
left hand was outstretched and 
in it were two rupees. The 
writer looked up quickly at 
the sight of so much wealth. 
Then he froze. His eyes and 
mouth slowly opened and he 
goggled, for he found himself 
looking down the muzzle of a 
revolver, which was poking 
out of the Afridi’s sheet a 
few inches from his face. 

“ Dog of a Hindu,” growled 
the latter, “if you speak or 
cry out you die! Do my 
bidding and these two rupees 
are yours. Tell me the contents 
of that letter you have just 
written.” No other course than 
that of compliance even entered 
the letter-writer’s mind. Trem- 
blingly he repeated word 
for word what he had written 
for Khanai. Then, almost be- 
fore he knew what had hap- 
pened, the two rupees were in 
his lap and the Pathan was 
lost in the crowd. The latter’s 
eyes were glinting with sup- 
pressed excitement. One 
thought kept hammering in 
his brain, ‘‘ Khanai is a fool— 
@ fool. The route he has told 
his brother to follow is the 
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route he will take himself,” 
Half an hour later he was in 4 
tonga rattling its way out to 
Bara and the road to Tirah. 

Khanai was in luck. At 
the post-office he met a friend 
of his own tribe, one of a party 
who were leaving next morning 
for Tirah. With them he 
journeyed in safety and com- 
fort for a day and a half, 
On the afternoon of the second 
day he unobtrusively left them 
and branched off up a side 
nullah to the right. For two 
hours he climbed steadily up a 
rough and lonely track, the 
sun blazing down on his back, 
then he left the nullah and 
struck off diagonally across 
the mountain-side. His objec- 
tive was a solitary cave, known 
to few, and situated near a 
small spring. He intended to 
rest in the cave for the early 
part of the night, and to cover 
the remaining ten miles to 
his home before dawn next 
morning. 

He reached his destination 
an hour before sunset. The 
mouth of the cave was hidden 
from view by a small platform 
of rock, some fifty feet below 
which was the spring. After a 
good look round the country 
from a neighbouring spur, he 
slipped into the cave and sat 
down in its cool shadow to 
rest. 

It had been a very hot climb 
and he was abominably thirsty. 
Discretion urged him to post- 
pone his drink until after dark, 
but the thought of a two hours 
wait, with cold spring water 80 
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close at hand, was more than 
he could bear. No one could 
possibly have seen him enter 
the cave, and it would be 
quite safe—well, anyhow, he 
would risk it! 

He moved out of the cave 
and climbed up on to the plat- 
form. Then he made a noise 
between a grunt and a hic- 
eough! Slowly his legs gave 
until he was kneeling on the 
very edge of the platform. 
Slowly his body sagged for- 
ward, though he strove desper- 
ately to regain his balance, 
his hands scrabbling on the 
bare rock. Then, with a final 
lurch, he fell forward and lay 
still with his head and arms 
hanging over the ledge, while 
his rifle slipped from his nerve- 
less fingers and went bouncing 
and slithering down the hillside. 

Two hundred yards away a 
big red-bearded Pathan, lying 
in the shadow of a _ bush, 
reloaded his rifle and drew a 
careful bead on Khanai’s re- 
cumbent figure. When there 
was no doubt that it would 
move no more he rose, stretched 
himself, and yawned luxu- 
riously, as a man will who has 
been lying perfectly still for 
hours in a cramped position. 

Then he laughed. Gul Mast’s 
eldest son was pleased with 
his powers of deduction. 


One last picture. At eleven 
clock on a June morning in 
Jhelum, Recruit Mustakim was 

ing, stiff as a ramrod, 
on the left of a small line of 
recruits at ‘ Reports,’ which is 
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the Indian Army’s name for 
orderly room, where malefactors 
and men having petitions or 
requests to make are inter- 
viewed daily by their com- 
pany commanders. Being a 
recruit, his immediate com- 
manding officer was the 
Adjutant. 

Mustakim’s face was impas- 
sive, but his heart was in 
torment. Khanai’s letter had 
reached him the evening before, 
and how was he to know how 
much of it was truth and how 
much exaggeration? More- 
over, the morning had been an 
unfortunate one. It was fear- 
fully hot, the thermometer was 
even then registering 110 de- 
grees in the shade, and the 
worst of the day was still to 
come. He had spent three 
blistering hours that morning 
on the range, without a vestige 
of shade to shelter in, and, 
preoccupied as he was with his 
bad news, he had shot badly. 
He, an Afridi, who had handled 
a rifle almost since he could 
walk, had actually failed to 
qualify in two practices. The 
Sikh drill instructor in charge 
of his squad, who was suffering 
from the heat, had rubbed it 
in with a few sarcastic remarks, 
and some of the other recruits 
had sniggered. Then, to crown 
all, that same instructor had 
roundly abused him on the 
weary march back to barracks 
for failing to understand a 
remark addressed to him in 
what the instructor meant to 
be Urdu, the lingua franca of 
the Indian Army, but which 
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was actually Punjabi, a lan- 
guage he was not even sup- 
posed to know. 

The Adjutant, an overworked 
subaltern whose  khaki-drill 
tunic was black with sweat, and 
who was suffering intense irrita- 
tion from prickly heat between 
the shoulder blades, stood be- 
fore him. He listened to the 
reading of Khanai’s letter and 
Mustakim’s request for leave 
with sympathy and patience, 
for he had no better recruit 
than this. When he had heard 
it he turned to the Jemadar 
Adjutant, his assistant. 

“ Jemadar Sahib,” he said, 
“is not this the man whom 
you told me had such a fierce 
‘padi’ in his home ? ” 

“‘ Sahib, it is; and doubtless 
this letter is but an excuse to 
obtain his presence there for 


its furtherance,’ replied the 
J.A., who was well versed from 
many years of experience in 
petitions leading up to requests 
for leave. 







The sequel to this story I 
heard about a year later from 
an old friend of mine, a Major 
in the I.M.S. He was one 
of the old type of regimental 
doctors whom one found before 
the war scattered in various 
out-of-the-way places along the 
frontier, where their knowledge 
of the Pathan and the amount 
of work they did for the tribes- 
men on both sides of the border, 
most of it unofficial and unpaid, 
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“T’m sorry, Mustakim,” said 
the Adjutant, “ but you know 
the regiment’s rule—no leave 
during recruits’ training. And 
in any case,” he added smiling, 
“I’m not going to have you 
going off and getting killed 
just when you look like becom- 
ing a good soldier.” 

*“* Ripar-r-t, right tar-r-n, 
Quick march!” roared the 
Havildar Major, and the re 
cruits were marched off and dis- 
missed. Mustakim spoke not a 
word, his face was like a mask. 

That night he deserted His 
Majesty’s service and set off 
to cover the three hundred odd 
miles to Tirah and his home. 
The details of his journey 
there need not concern ws. 
Suffice to say that he succeeded 
in evading arrest, heard the 
news of the destruction of his 
village, the death of his brother, 
and the capture of his sister 
before he reached home, and 
finally rejoined his father— 
another unarmed fugitive. 


made them a tremendous poli- 
tical asset. We met in a dak 
bungalow on the road up to 
Kashmir and leave. In those 
days motor-cars were practi- 
cally unknown on the road, and 
we had both been jolted for 
eight hours in our respective 
tongas, two-horsed affairs with 
relays of ponies every fifteen 
or twenty miles. They moved 
at a hand gallop whenever the 
wretched animals could be 
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urged to that pace by their 
drivers, and it was real hard 
work keeping one’s balance in 
them without being precipi- 
tated face downwards on to the 
road. We were pretty tired, 
therefore, and agreed on a 
quick dinner and early bed, 
for we had to start at crack 
of dawn again on the morrow 
to suffer another eight hours 
of jolts and jars. 

We felt better after our 
food, and with our legs stretched 
out at full length in a couple of 
cane-bottomed chairs in the 
verandah, pipes in our mouths, 
and something in a long glass 
at our elbows we fell to bucking, 
with that feeling of utter con- 
tentment which comes to those 
who know that the heat of 
the plains is behind them for 
eight glorious weeks. It was 
not until our only bottle of 
whisky was finished that we 
realised with a shock that 
it was after midnight, and 
tumbled into our beds. 

My Major friend in those 
days was in medical charge 
of an Indian unit scattered in 
outposts at a place we will call 
Bobilkand, on a part of the 
frontier far removed from 
Peshawar and Tirah. He was 
born and bred in County Tip- 
perary, so I will make no 
attempt to reproduce his exact 
pronunciation, while I must, 
of necessity, omit some of his 
more picturesque phrases, but 
What he said was something 
like this— 

“You know in that funny 
little place I’m in I’m civil 
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surgeon as well as looking 
after the battalion there, and 
it’s quite the most interesting 
part of my job. Faith, I get 
some queer cases in from across 
the border. Don’t I spend 
the half of my time putting 
new noses on to women whose 
husbands have cut them off 
for unfaithfulness or the like. 
I had an old reprobate of a 
Malik bring in a young girl the 
other day, and a dam’ pretty 
girl she must have been, too, 
before he cut her nose off. 
He told me that he’d done it 
because he thought she had 
been gallivanting with some 
young lad, but had subsequently 
found he was mistaken, and 
he understood I was grand at 
putting on new noses, and 
please how much would it cost ? 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘there’s two 
sorts of charges for that. I 
can do you an ordinary nose 
just to cover up that hole in 
her face for twelve rupees, 
or I can make a slap up job of 
it, with a new bone and all, 
so that you'd hardly know 
anything had happened for 
twenty.’ The old sinner 
scratched his head and looked 
doubtful. ‘Come,’ says I, 
‘twenty chips isn’t much to 
pay for a new nose for the 
woman you’ve misjudged.’ 
‘Well,’ says he, thoughtful 
like, ‘I’m not so sure. I 
can get a new wife for 
thirty !’ 

‘*But listen now and I'll 
tell you the queerest case I 
ever had to deal with. Did 
you hear of that business at 
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Dagrata?’’ (I had as a matter 
of fact, but I thought it better 
not to interrupt the flow.) 
“Tt’s the usual mouldy old mud 
fort with a company garrison- 
ing it for their sins. The kote? 
where they store their rifles 
is up against the fort wall, the 
guard-room is next door to it, 
and they have one sentry 
watching it down below in 
the fort and another on the 
roof above it. Well, one morn- 
ing didn’t they find a hole 
dug clean through the outer 
wall slap under the sentry’s 
nose, and not a sound heard 
in the night! The Pathans 
who did it got into the kote 
all right, for they’d taken two 
rifles out of the arm-racks, 
but the queer thing was that 
they hadn’t taken a thing away. 
In the morning there were the 
two rifles lying on the floor, 
not another thing touched, and 
no trace at all of who had 
done it. 

“* Well, a few days afterwards, 
when I was down at the Civil 
Hospital, in strode one of the 
finest specimens of a Pathan 
I’ve ever seen. <A grand old 
hatchet-faced,hawk-nosed, grey- 
beard he was of about fifty, 
and as strong as a bull he 
must have been, for on his 
back, with no apparent effort, 
he carried a young edition of 
himself. He said he was a 
Malik from just over the border, 
which was an obvious lie, for I 
. know the sight of the people 
around those parts, but I hadn’t 
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time to think of it then for 
examining the son, who was 
in a real bad way. The whole 
of the fleshy part of his heel 
had been hacked away, leaving 
the bone exposed, and he had 
gangrene in a pretty advanced 
stage. The old man told me 
that the son had been bitten 
by a snake and that hed 
operated, and could I save the 
boy’s life? The lad must have 
been in agony, but he never 
made a sound then or after- 
wards. 

**I told them both that there 
was only an outside chanee, 
and that was to amputate 
the leg above the knee. They 
agreed at once without any 
of that shilly-shallying about 
an operation you generally get 
from these creatures. 

**I did it as soon as I could, 
but I knew it was too late; 
the poison had spread right 
up into him. They were the 
grandest pair. For three days 
that boy fought his hopeless 
battle without ever a murmur, 
and for three days and nights 
his father never left his side. 
They got me so that I was 
wasting my time over what 
I knew to be a hopeless case 
to the detriment of my other 
patients. And when he died 
I shall never forget the look 
of dumb agony on the old man’s 
face. He just sat and sat and 
sat by the bed without moving 
@ muscle, till it was time to 
take the poor lad out and bury 
him. 


—— 





1 Kote=storeroom. 
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“ After that I got him a 
pass into the fort, and he 
haunted my verandah for days. 
Finally, one day he came into 
my office when I was writing 
and squatted down by my 
table. He first swore me to 
secrecy by all his gods and mine 
also, and then out came the 
whole story. 

“He was an Afridi, Mir 
Badshah by name, and the 
boy who had died was Mus- 
takim, his son. I suppose I 
was a fool not to have guessed 
that it was they who dug 
the hole in the fort wall. 
I probably should have if I 
had not been so upset at not 
being able to save the lad. 
He told me how they did it. 
They chose a dark night, with 
a bit of wind to deaden the 
sound, and they ‘rendez- 
vood’ in a dip in the ground 
about thirty yards from the 
fort wall. Here the old man 
stayed while Mustakim crawled 
forward. He had a bit of 
string tied round his toe, and 
his father held the other end 
of it. They had a simple code 
fixed. One tug by father 
meant ‘danger, stop work.’ 
Two tugs meant ‘O.K., carry 
on.’ Three tugs from either end 
meant ‘come back’ or ‘I am 
coming back.’ 

“Mark you they hadn’t a 
Weapon of any sort between 
them, and the only tool the 


boy had was the head of a 


pick without any helve. Well, 
he got there and started in to 
dig through the wall. Every 
time the sentry on the roof 


came along father gave one 
tug. Only once, he told me, 
were they in any real danger of 
detection, and that was when 
@ new sentry was posted and, 
in a fit of keenness, had a 
look down over the wall. How- 
ever, his eyes weren’t really 
accustomed to the dark after 
coming out of the lighted guard- 
room, and he saw nothing. 

“It took that boy five solid 
hours digging, with intervals 
of toe-pulling and lying doggo, 
to dig that hole, but at last 
his pick went through. A 
little more work and the hole 
was big enough for him to 
squirm through. Very quietly 
he did so, and very carefully 
he removed two rifles from their 
racks. The next thing was 
ammunition from one of the 
boxes, which he guessed would 
be up against the farther wall, 
and his task would be all but 
accomplished. He stepped back 
a@ pace, a rifle in either hand, 
and trod slap on a snake ! 

“IT suppose it had been 
living in a hole in the wall 
and his digging had driven it 
into the room. At all events 
it bit him in the heel and 
streaked out through the 
entrance he had dug.” 

The doctor puffed vigorously 
at his pipe for a moment. It 
had gone out long ago, but he 
did not seem to notice it. 
Then he drained his glass, 
half sat up in his chair, 
and turned towards me. 
“Gad,” he exclaimed, “‘ but 
that boy had guts! Did I 
tell you he was a deserter? 
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Well he was, and the Army 
lost a fine soldier in him. 

“Think of him there in 
that dark little room with 
enemies all around and above 
him, in agony of pain, with the 
poison shooting up his veins. 
He knew well enough it was a 
snake, for he had trodden on 
it with his bare foot. He 
realised that if he didn’t move 
quick he wouldn’t move at all, 
‘and that if he made a noise 
or was spotted it was odds on 
his father and himself being 
shot up. He had every excuse 
for losing his head and risking 
it, but not a bit of it, 

“The first thing the old 
man knew of it was three 
violent tugs on the string, and 
next moment his son tumbled 
into the hole by his side. At 
that very minute round came 
the sentry on his beat. For 
five breathless seconds they 
lay there, their faces pressed 
to the ground, until the sentry 
turned and moved off out of 
sight along down the side wall. 
Then ‘run,’ says the lad, and 
the pair of them skedaddled 
off into the night. 

“It wasn’t until they had 
gone a couple of hundred yards 
that he told his father what 
had happened, and by that 
time he was getting cramp in 
his stomach muscles from the 
poison. I told you they hadn’t 
a knife between them. The 
old man had left his dagger 
way back with his extra clothing 
and things. Well, something 
had to be done, they thought, 
and so there, in the dark, 
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between them they hacked 
off that boy’s heel with the 
cutting end of the pick, and the 
old man picked him up and 
carried him off into the hills, 

“For forty-eight hours he 
was more or less comatose, 
and should by rights have 
died. Then the worst of the 
poison wore off and the old 
man was able to bring him by 
slow stages back to my hospital, 
but, as I told you, by that 
time gangrene had set in in 
his heel, and he hadn’t a hope 
in hell. 

“When the old man 
had got as far as this 
in his yarn I stopped him. 
‘And what the hell,’ says 
I, ‘ were you two doing stealing 
Government rifles ? ’ 

“Then he weighed in and 
told me all about his family 
feud, which started in the 
dim ages and was still going 
strong. He said some hard 
things about the treachery of 
his arch enemy, Gul Mast, 
and somehow made them sound 
true. His family seemed to 
have had all the bad luck of 
the game, until finally, a few 
months before, Gul Mast and 
his pals had killed his eldest 
surviving son, carried off his 
daughter, and burnt his vil- 
lage. He himself had barely 
escaped with his life, and had 
lost his rifle in the scrap. 

** Sahib,’ he said, ‘ out of 
all my family that left but 
my son Mustakim and myself 
—both homeless, both fugitives, 
and without a rifle with which 
to defend ourselves or money 
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with which to buy one. If 
we left our dead unavenged 
our faces would be for ever 
blackened in this world, and 
after death we would burn in 
Gehenna. Rifles we must have, 
and the only way of getting 
them was to steal them from 
the Sirkar. 

“¢ And now my son, Musta- 
kim, is dead also. . . andl am 
left alone. I am a Malik and 
cannot work as a common 
coolie for my food. I am too 
old to marry and breed more 
sons to carry on my feud. 
There is nothing left for me 
but to die. But before I die 
that spawn of the Evil One, 
Gul Mast, must perish—so shall 
my soul know peace. 

“*Sahib, you are a man 
and you understand us Pathans. 
As man to man, and out of 
the greatness of your heart, 
lend me a rifle and but five 
rounds, and I swear by Allah 
that I will return it by the next 
moon if I still live.’ ” 

The doctor poured himself 
out another drink. 

“ Of course I refused, though 
it was hard enough to resist him. 
He was like a bit out of the Old 
Testament—Elijah wasn’t it, or 
one of those old prophets ?— 
and he wouldn’t take no for 
an answer. 

“Just then I was called 
away to the telephone, which 
was in the next room. When 
I came back he’d gone—so, I 
discovered later, had my auto- 
Matic pistol! It was one I 
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always carried around with me 
when I went out into the 
district, and when not in use 
I kept it in a drawer of my 
writing-table. The old heathen 
must have seen me put it in, 
and I left the keys in the 
lock of the drawer when I 
went out. 

** You know the hundred and 
one people you have to report 
the loss of arms to? Well, I 
didn’t! I kept quiet and 
wished him luck. 

** A month or two afterwards 
I got a letter from him posted 
in Peshawar. He thanked me 
politely for the loan of my 
revolver, and said that, by the 
grace of God, he had slain Gul 
Mast and two of his. sons with 
it. I heard, too, from an 
Afridi pal of mine, how he had 
done it. There’s a little shrine 
just down below Gul Mast’s 
village where some old scoundrel 
of an ancestor who was a 
famous raider is buried. Gul 
Mast used to go and say his 
prayers there on certain days 
in the year, and, as it was 
practically under the walls of 
his fort, he didn’t seem to 
think any escort was necessary. 
Just behind this shrine was 
one of those flat mud threshing 
floors with a big pile of bhusa ? 
stacked on the edge of it. 
And didn’t old Mir Badshah 
manage to get there at night 
and bury himself, pistol and 
all, in the bhusa, knowing 
that Gul Mast would come 
there to pray next morning! 





1 Bhusa=chopped straw. 
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He had just a little hole he 
could see through, and when 
Gul Mast, and his two big sons 
who came with him, were well 
down on their knees with their 
foreheads pressed to the floor, 
he gave a heave and got his 
pistol-hand free. 

“He shot Gul Mast and one 
son in the back before they could 
get up, and put a couple of 
bullets through the other son 
as he scrambled for his rifle. All 
three stone-dead—and the old 
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man got away with it, too, 
though they were shooting at 
him from all round within q 
few seconds. He got into the 
jungle on the khud side and 
just disappeared.” 

There was silence for a while 
after he had finished. Then 
a thought struck me. 

“And,” I asked, “did he 
ever send you your pistol back 
again ? ”’ 

“He did not,” said the 
doctor. 
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